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HE dates of the Colleges of Ox- 
ford lie scattered over a period 
of four centuries and a half. When 
the first was founded, Liberty had 
but just raised her head with loin 
ter in the field, and with Grosteste 
and Roger Bacon in the closet; the 
last was scarcely completed when 
the hopes of Rome and of the house 
of Stuart sank together at Culloden. 
In their architecture is graven the 
taste of many times. The early 
simplicity of the Gothic style lingers 
in the courts of Merton; while the 
fulness of its mature beauty is ex- 
panded in the chapel. Magdalen 
exhibits the grace of its decay. The 
manorial beauty of Wadham marks 
the era of the Tudors. Two colon- 
nades, which mar the inner quad- 
rangle of St. John’s, recal the un- 
fortunate memory of Laud and of 
his king. The later Stuarts are 
not without their monuments; and 
Queen’s and Worcester preserve, if 
they do not commend, the classical 
predilections of Anne and of the 
Georges. Among the founders and 
benefactors whose names are com- 
memorated in St. Mary’s, and whose 
yortraits look down upon the college 
Lalls, are to be found every variety 
of character and costume which so 
many centuries could produce—scep- 
tered Plantagenets, warrior prelates, 
stoled priests, ecclesiastical chancel- 
lors, statesmen-bishopsof the Tudors, 
ave knights and bountiful ladies of 
‘lizabeth and James; fat incumbents 
and rich traders of a later day. Yet, 
as in the general form of the half 
monastic quadrangle, with its hall, 
chapel a gate-tower, which holds 
and once confined the members of 
the college, so in the object, consti- 
tution, and statutes of these founda- 
tions, there is a similarity of the 
strongest kind. 

The first colleges were founded 
towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. If the reader will carry 
his mind back to that period, he will 
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find all his present ideas of the Uni- 
versity reversed. 

Oxford, ever since the Reforma- 
tion, has been the consecrated abode 
of Tory polities and high-church 
divinity. The Puritan party made 
head in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; but they were 

uelled by the coercive genius of 
ud. In their triumphant hour 
they broke fiercely in upon the 
stronghold of their enemies, and the 
moment of their ascendancy is 
marked by the appearance among 
the chancellors of the great Pro- 
tector and his feeble son. Other 
heresies, perhaps, have lurked in 
covert, or raised their head in the 
person of eccentric individuals ; and 
once an Oxford college made what 
is always represented as a stand for 
civil liberty. The president and 
fellows of Magdalen, finding their 
own rights disturbed by the en- 
croachments of King James IL., 
deviated from those maxims of 
hyperbolical loyalty which Oxford 
at the time professed, and performed 
an act of patriotic resistance to 
arbitrary power. But with these 
exceptions, Oxford has been always 
for church and king. There Laud 
reigned supreme; there he learnt, 
in the government of a college, those 
lessons of administration which he 
afterwards applied to a more exten- 
sive and less ductile element; and 
there he has left the most charac- 
teristic monument of himself, in a 
constitution of which the sole object 
is restriction. In 1622, under Laud’s 
domination, the University passed 
and imposed, as a test at graduation, 
the famous decree, that in no case can 
it be lawful for subjects to use force 
or to appear in the field against their 
king. In ‘ Oxford halls,’ asin ‘ Dur- 
ham stalls,’ Marston and Naseby 
a yrief and mourning. In 
xford, Jacobitism lingered longest; 
and the University received from 
the house of Brunswick a troop of 
BB 
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horse, when Cambridge received a 
present of books. In more recent 
times, Lord Eldon appears as the 
Cynosure of the University, where 
he was reared. In the theatre of 
Oxford, the ‘ Pacificators of Europe,’ 
amidst universal academic hallelu- 
_ and laudatory effusions of the 
English, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
Muse, celebrated their victory—as 
they thought, their eternal victory — 
over the fallen monsterof Revolution. 
In the same theatre, the successful 
general of monarchy and aristocracy 
consummated his triumph, and 
placed the chancellor’s academic 
cap on the head which was already 


wreathed with the laurels of Water- - 


loo. On that occasion, the Tories 
were assembled in such force, that 
had the roof of the theatre fallen 
in, or been pulled down by a Whi 
Samson, it would have annihilate 
the party. From the cheers of Ox- 
ford undergraduates, the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
are said to have conceived the inspi- 
riting hope that, in spite of the He 
form Bill, the heart of England was 
still sound, and that re-action might 
be looked for from the rising gene- 
ration. Oxford punished Sir Robert 
Peel for his first apostasy. To Ox- 
ford, in the confidence that his spirit 
was hers, Mr. Gladstone dedicated 
his Church and State. In Oxford 
was commenced the great re-action 
against the movement of intellectual 
and religious liberalism which ad- 
vanced with political reform; and 
the clergy, finding the arm of the 
state withdrawn, began to look for 
other standing ground, with results 
which are present and familiar. 

In intellect, too, as in religion 
and in politics, Oxford has been on 
the Conservative side. Modern 
science has remained excluded from 
the circle of her teaching. Modern 
pee and comparative philo- 

ogy have rather stolen than been 


received into her fold. And though 
in Newmanism she originated a 
great intellectual movement, it is 
certain that the age has been shaped 


elsewhere. In the educational de- 
partment, the Hebdomadal Board 
were able to state in their letter to 
the late Premier, that the present 
University system had been fixed 
in the reign of Charles I. Even 
the study of mathematics exists but 
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in a languid and unhonoured state. 
And the strict retention of the 
classical system and the Aristotelian 
philosophy is the glory of the Uni- 
versity or its shame. 

The students at Oxford at the 
present day are and long have been 
entirely from the higher classes. 
They have the manners of their 
class. They are limited in number. 
They are Rename in demeanour. 
They all belong to colleges and 
are under college government and 
tutorial instruction. The colleges 
are everything. Their heads are 
the governing oligarchy; their fel- 
lows are the instructors; in their 
lecture-rooms the education of the 
University goes on, and their resi- 
dents are the learned men. The 
University, as distinguished from 
the colleges, is absolutely nothing. 

The thirteenth century exhibits a 
— precisely the reverse of this. 
‘he University is a great, free, and 
turbulent literary republic. Its 
legislative consists of all its gradu- 
ates, who are also its free teachers. 
Its executive consists of an elective 
chancellor and two elective proctors, 
representing the two nations of 
Northerns and Southerns, that is 
Britain north and south of Trent, 
whose antipathies form the subject 
of precautionary provisions in col- 
lege statistics, sel in whom Huber 
discovers the ancestors of the Whigs 
and Tories. Colleges are but just 
beginning to rise. The schools of 
the University are the places of 
instruction; and those schools are 
held, not in a large and sumptuous 
building, but in sheds and alleys, 
in church porches and hired rooms, 
and wherever the teacher could 
find shelter for himself and the 
hungry minds who crowded to his 
lecture. 

For there was a passionate and 
romantic ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge unequalled perhaps in 
the history of the world: the intel- 
lectual counterpartof the spirit which 
produced monasticism, chivalry, and 
the crusades. The baby science 
grasped at the moon. The alchemist 
sought his fancied gold, and the 
Realist attempted by a syllogistic 
process to obtain the knowledge of 
things from words. ‘Too vigorous 
a fancy,’ says Huber, ‘seized upon 
and consumed all the materials of 
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knowledge. They vanished under 
the magical influence of an intellect 
which converted their most solid 
substance into artificial webs.’ The 
mental activity was feverish. It 
has been compared to that of the 
nineteenth century; it has been 
thought to exceed that of the six- 
teenth. It was the vernal stirring 
of the human spirit after the long 
and weary winter. 

In the course of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the old system of 
education—the trivium of grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric; the guadrivium 
of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music—a liberal system in its 
day—had fallen into the background. 
The scholastic system of theology 
and philosophy had arisen, with its 
dialectical formality, with its child- 
like faith, tvith the speculative keen- 
ness by which that faith was under- 
mined, and with a list of names— 
Anselm, Abelard, Peter Lombard, 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas 
—which Huber justly says have a 

lace in the oaliee book of intel- 
ect, and which during the medizva- 
lizing movement of the last twenty 
years have been half resuscitated in 
Oxford studies. With the new 
speculative philosophy there arose 
two new practical studies, those of 
law and medicine, which attracted 
the gain-seeking and ambitious, as 
the other did the philosophic mind. 
The law was the Roman jurispru- 
dence, repulsed by the barons who 
had enforced Magna Charta, and 
met with a Nolumus Leges Anglie 
mutari by the partizans of the 
feudal common law, but encouraged 
by the civilizing ambition of the 
church and rewarded by the prac- 
tice of her courts. The natural 
philosophy of the time, the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle and the Arabians, 
was narrowly watched in its gene- 
ral applications, as being apt to con- 
jure spirits of more than one kind 
from the deep of physical specula- 
tion ; but in its application to medi- 
cine it could not be restrained. 
‘The physician,’ it has been justly 
said, ‘was a person canted too 
indispensable to be under surveil- 
lance for his orthodoxy by Church 
or by State; nay, nor could he be 
troubled by them, whether he 
learned his art from Jew, from Ara- 
bian, or from the very spirits of hell.’ 
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The church saw men eating of 
the tree of knowledge, and she met 
the emergency with wisdom—wis- 
dom like that of a single sagacious 
mind, though where the mind re- 
sided is a mystery. ‘She deter- 
mined to adopt the new speculative 
spirit for herself; to mould it (as 
far as possible) to her service ; yet 
to isolate it from theology, her own 
peculiar charge. To meet the wants 
of the age, she established (as at 
other times) new organs. Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, under her 
banners, rushing into the arena of 
speculation, soon made it their own; 
and though the movement was not 
quelled (for active controversy con- 
tinued between the very champions 
of the church) it was far less dan- 
gerous than if it had been wholly 
independent of her.’ Houses of 
Dominicans and Franciscans accord- 
ingly were posted in Oxford to 
watch, control, appropriate, or when 
it tended to heresy, combat the 
speculative movement of the schools. 

From the new-born knowledge a 
system evolved itself, consisting of 
arts and the three faculties of theo- 
logy, law, and medicine. The higher 
part of arts was scholastic philo- 
sophy, whence it is called philo- 
sophia in college statutes and in 
foreign universities; but the sub- 
jects of the trivium and quadrivium 
seem to have been included as a 
subordinate part, so that the course 
of arts included all the general, 
liberal, and polite knowledge of the 
time. After a struggle between the 
liberal party in the University and 
the monastic orders, it was decided, 
against the wish of the orders, that 
every one should pass through Arts 
before he was permitted to proceed 
in a faculty. X residence of about 
fifteen years, with perpetual lectures 
and disputations, was required in 
order to attain the doctor's degree 
in either of the faculties. Thus 
mediwval Oxford embraced within 
the circle of her studies all the 
knowledge of the age, both gene- 
ral and professional; both that 
which is now represented by the 
Littere Humaniores and mathe- 
matical schools, and that which has 
long since migrated to the London 
hospitals and the inns of court, or 
ceased to be studied as a regular 
faculty at all. And the Universities, 
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which are now little more than great 
finishing schools for the higher 
classes, were the capitals of all 
learning, the souls and centres of 
all intellectual movement, the em- 
— of all knowledge. The 
eelings with which a northern pea- 
sant boy, fired with the love of 
learning, must have looked on Ox- 
ford for the first time, after his 
long journey on foot from Cumber- 
land or Yorkshire, can scarcely be 
equalled now. 

And Oxford was in the vanguard 
of the age. She eagerly accepted, 
and outstripped other universities in 

ursuing, the new knowledge of the 

ay. She fostered the heretical ten- 
denciesto which that knowledge gave 
birth. Robert Grosteste, John Ba- 
singstock,and Roger Bacon, the great 
cultivators of physical science in the 
University during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, were names dreaded by the 
church. Grosteste, who in intellec- 
tual and academical influence was at 
once the Cyril Jackson and New- 
man of his day, died under an ex- 
communication. The first colleges 
were the antagonists of the monas- 
teries. When in the fulness of 
time Wrycliffism arose within the 
walls of Merton College, it at once 
took possession of the mind of the 
University. The Pope and bishops 
were set at nought. Even after 
Wycliffe’s recantation his tenets 
were defended, and it was with great 
difficulty and by a strong exertion 
of the King’s power, that a con- 
demnation of the dangerous doctrine 
was at length obtained, and an anti- 
Wycliffite ¢est imposed; an early 
instance of the use of oaths to con- 
trol dreaded thought. And in spite 
of this, and all the engines of intel- 
lectual coercion, in the use of which 
that age was no mean proficient, Lol- 
lardism, and more startling things 
than Lollardism continued to find 
champions, and the great seat of 
theological innovation in that day 
was in the University of Laud and 
Dr. Pusey. 

The number of students, instead 
of 1500, amounted, it is said, in the 
thirteenth century, to 30,000. They 
were of all ages and of all classes ; 
or rather, egg ed of the 
poorest class. endicancy was 
common, and brought no dishonour. 
Scholars begged alms from door to 
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door. On one occasion, the city, 
having offended against the Uni- 
versity, was condemned annually to 
give a dole of bread and beer to a 
certain number of poor scholars. 
Among the number, both of teachers 
and students, were many foreigners. 
For the catholic church and the uni- 
versal language made all European 
places of learning one, and the tide 
of thought and knowledge flowed 
freely through Paris, Oxford, and 
Bologna. The spaces now occupied 
by the buildings and gardens of the 
colleges were crowded by the houses 
in which the students lodged, and 
some of which, at one time it is said 
three hundred, were devoted to their 
exclusive use, under the name of 
hospices and halls. The vast and 
motley multitude, if it conjained the 
flower of the nation’s intellect, con- 
tained also some of the quintessence 
ofits blackguardism. The king gave 
the chancellor the use of the gaol for 
his refractory scholars. And the 
whole mass was as remarkable as a 
source of national turbulence as of 
national thought. 

Chronica si penses 

Cum pugnant Oxonienses 

Post paucos menses 

Volat ira per Angligenenses. 

The pugne were barbarous and 
sanguinary frays between the 
nations, who fought pitched battles 
under the walls of the city, or be- 
tween the University and the town, 
or between the scholars and the 
Jews, a class whom we are sur- 
prised to find acting furiously on the 
aggressive. The irregularities of 
‘rowing under-graduates’ in those 
days were repressed, not by the 
gentle interference of the proctor 
and his ‘ bull-dogs,’ but by sallies of 
billmen and archers from the castle, 
andonslaughtsof the posse comitatus. 

Such is the contrast between the 
modern and the medieval Oxford. A 
limited, orderly, and orthodox school 
of classics and mathematics, for the 
upper classes, between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-two, on the one 
hand ; an unkinnited, disorderly, de- 
mocratic, heretical school of eve 
kind of knowledge for all ages and all 
classes, on the other. Learning, then 
concentrated, is now diffused. Law 
and medicine have found otherhomes. 
Teachers have become ubiquitous 
by means of printing. Boyish edu- 
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cation is better carried on in schools. 
The world‘ will ne’er be young again.’ 
But there was something which this 
age can scarcely parallel, in that 
daily contact of eager minds, toiling 
with unbounded hope in the pursuit 
of every kind of learning; in that 
vast, barbarous, tumultuous multi- 
tude of all ages and nations, not 
sent by fathers to a finishing school, 
but thronging to the University, 

nniless and footsore, to gather 

nowledge, as men throng now to 
California to dig for gold. 

The whole was the possession, 
the grand and perilous possession of 
the Church. That the University 
and colleges are lay corporations 
may be good law, but it is bad 
history. As a municipal body with 
civil rights and privileges the Uni- 
versity was the creature and subject 
of the crown; and the kings con- 
stantly interfered by proclamations 
and by arms to keep order, and to 
compose the disputes between the 
university and the citizens respect- 
ing the prices of provisions and the 
rent of houses for the scholars. But 
as a place of learning and education, 
the CGaivecsiier was an ecclesiastical 
body, and under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop, the metropolitan, or all- 
absorbing Rome. It was visited by 
legates, who sometimes met with a 
rude reception. All scholars were 
clerks. Chaucer calls his scholar a 
‘clerkeof Oxenforde.’ And proclama- 
tions distinguish between scholares 
and daici—implying, of course, that 
scholars were the opposite of lay- 
men. ‘The lay members of founda- 
tions, and at Christ Church the com- 
moners, like those who are in orders, 
wear the surplice in chapel, at the 
present day. 

It was the fashion in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries for great 
men and prelates to maintain poor 
scholars at the University by means 
of pensionscalled exhibitions. Bisho 
Grosteste, the great philosopher an 
reformer, was an eminent benefactor 
in this way. But the bounty of the 
exhibitor ended with his life. William 
of Durham, a northern ecclesiastic, 
appears first to have thought of 
taking advantage of the civil immor- 
tality of the University to make his 
own beneficence immortal. In 1249 
he left a sum to the University for 
the support and relief of masters. 
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The University settled these masters’ 
in a hall, with a brief code of statutes, 
to study divinity, itself being their 
visitor. Here we have the germ, 
but the germ only, of a college. 
The Hall was called Magna Aula 
Universitatis, which is the proper 
title of University College at the 
present day. In later times some 
‘extravagant and ambitious per- 
sons,’ as Wood says, started a ‘ sup- 
osal’ that the great hall of the 
Jniversity had been the seat of a 
society of students founded by King 
Alfred. A court of law, in a case 
respecting the visitorship of the 
college, adopted and confirmed this 
legend. No liege subject can now 
deny its truth. And her Majesty 
is founder and visitor of University 
College by transmission from King 
Alfred. 

In 1269, John Balliol, the father 
of the pretender king, on his death- 
bed besought his widow to continue 
the charity which he had given to 
poor scholars during his life. The 
‘noble and virtuous lady’ bought 
a house, and settled in it her hus- 
band’s scholars. She gave them a 
short and sensible code of statutes, 
bidding them attend divine offices 
on festivals, and on other days 
frequent the schools, and enjoining 
them to pray for her husbands soul, 
and for the souls of the faithful, with 
some simple rules of life. They 
were to have a principal, chosen by 
themselves from their own number 
—a provision which gives her society 
a more organic character than that 
of William of Durham. A poor 
scholar, the prototype of servitors, 
was to be ualeininal by the broken 
meat from the college table. For 
visitors the college was to choose 
two procurators among the members 
of the University; and from this 
arrangement Balliol derives what it 
calls in the University calendar, the 
‘singular privilege of choosing its 
own visitor.’ The allowance of the 
fellows was limited to eightpence 
a-week—a penny on week days, and 
twopenceon Sundays. Dervorguilla’s 
statutes, in spite of the inviolability 
of founders’ wills, were superseded 
by new codes, given by Sir William 
Somerville, and afterwards by the 
Bishop of London, under the autho- 
rity of the Pope—the last just before 
the Reformation. But her open 
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fellowships lived through these revo- 
lutions. And her humble house has 
done, and is doing, noble service to 
learning and education, while the 
magnificent foundations of Wyke- 
ham and Waynflete mourn in barren- 
so the tyranny of their founders’ 
will. 

But the first perfect college, and 
the real type of the college system, 
both at Oxford and elsewhere, was 
the Domus Scholarium de Merton, 
founded about 1274, by Walter de 
Merton, Chancellor to Henry III. 
and Edward [., and one of a party 
friendly to Anglican liberties, and 
hostile to the encroachments of the 
papal power and the monastic orders 
which were its instruments. His 
college may be regarded as a secular 
monastery of students antagonistic 
to the monasteries of regulars—his 
monks being under no vows, and 
destined, not for asceticism or con- 
templation, but for study. Merton 
had before him the monasteries, the 
lrouses for the education of novices 
belonging to monastic orders, which 
the wisdom of those orders placed 
in Oxford, the exhibitions for poor 
scholars, and the halls in which com- 
munities of scholars dwelt, under 
the presidency of a principal elected 
by enanaloes, and into which a large 
portion of the students had by that 
time been gathered. He first fol- 
lowed the type of the houses for the 
education of novices, placing his 
domus at Malden, in Surrey, on the 
estate, while his scholars were to be 
sent up to Oxford. Afterwards, he 
placed the whole at Oxford, under 
the title of the House of the Scholars 
of Merton, which he declares him- 
self to have founded ‘for the per- 
petual support of scholars culliag 
at the schools of Oxford or else- 
where, where a University exists, 
and for the support of three or four 
ministers of the Altar of Christ, who 
are to reside therein.’ 

The scholars of Merton, now the 
fellows of Merton College, were to 
be chaste, of good conduct, peaceful, 
humble, indigent, of ability for 
study, and desirous of improvement. 
The character and abilities of the 
scholar elected were to be tested, 
not by examination, but by a year 
of probation, in which we may trace 
an analogy to the monastic novitiate. 
Merton set the example of confining 
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fellowships to localities, though he 
admitted all the dioceses where the 
college had property. He also gave 
a preference to his kin, which he 
declares to be intended as an indem- 
nification for the loss of their inhe- 
ritance. Any person who became a 
monk, or entered into service, or 
obtained too liberal a benefice, or 
retired from the house with the in- 
tention of giving up learning, or ne- 
glected to study in the house, was 
to forfeit his fellowship. The pro- 
vision for the expulsion of any one 
who became a monk, which runs 
through the colleges down to the 
Reformation, marks the antagonism 
between the monastery and the col- 
lege. Visitors are even forbidden 
to employ a monk as their deputy in 
visitations. 

The fellows were bound to con- 
stant residence and regular attend- 
ance on the schools. They were 
first to study ‘the liberal arts and 
philosophy,’ then to pass on to 
theology, except four or five, who 
might study canon law. One of 
them also was to be a grammarian, 
for the benefit of the juniors. Me- 
dicine, which afterwards crept in, 
was a study not sanctioned by the 
founder. ‘The rule of study then 
was simply that of the University. 
The rule of life was monastic: it 
prescribed common meals, at which 
the fellows were to sit silent, and 
listen to the reader; uniform dress, 
the use of the Latin tongue, strict 
obedience, surveillance of the juniors 
by the seniors, and terminal scruti- 
nies into the character and conduct 
of all members of the society. At- 
tendance at the canonical hours and 
celebration of masses was enjoined 
on all, and with this object three 
of the society were required to be 
in priests’ orders. Masses were 
also to be said for the- founder’s 
soul, and no doubt also for that of 
Gilbert le Clare, the superior lord, 
who was moved by his soul’s health 
to give a licence in mortmain for the 
foundation. 

The College was governed by a 
warden, who is to be ‘a man of 
circumspection in spiritual and tem- 
poral affairs.’ There is also to be a 
vice-warden to act in the absence of 
the warden; deans for discipline, 
and proctors for accounts. There 
are also to be stewards of the house 
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on its estates and manors ; and every 
year after harvest the warden is to 
make his progress, and report the 
state of the property to the society 
on his return. 

The annual stipend of the fellows 
is fifty shillings, of which they are 
to be mulcted rateably for absence 
from the schools. The warden has 
fifty marks for his table and two 
horses for his progress. Wardens 
disabled by infirmity or age are to 
be provided for in the house; fel- 
lows disabled by disease, in the 
hospital at Basingstoke. The num- 
ber of the fellows is to increase with 
the estate, and strong denunciations 
are levelled against all who oppose 
this increase, unless they ‘ openly 
express a just and very clear reason 
for this opposition, as, for instance, 
a burdensome debt, or a suit with a 
powerful adversary, or some contri- 

ution imposed on the churches 
destined for the benefit of the colle- 
gians, or a subsidy to the Holy 
Land, the ransom of the prince or a 
prelate, the sudden firing or fall of 
the houses or churches, a murrain 
among the sheep, herds, or flocks, 
or similar accidents.’ 

Each fellow at his election took 
an oath to obey the statutes, and 
though power is given to the society 
to make new rules, no power is 
riven to repeal those of the founder. 

‘his, which has barred needful 
change and adaptation, is perhaps 
the only observable defect in a code 
which must otherwise be regarded 
as wise, tender, and liberal, especi- 
ally if compared with some of those 
which followed. The institution of 
a monastic rule of life, and a general 
over-estimate of the virtues of go- 
vernment and discipline in forming 
moral, much more intellectual, cha- 
racter, was not the error of Merton, 
but his age. The college fulfilled, 
and perhaps in one respect surpassed, 
the wishes of its founder. It became 
a famous place of learning; it main- 
tained a discipline so strict that some 
resigned their fellowships rather 
than bear it; it combated the mo- 
nasteries ; and among its members 
were Duns Scotus, Occam, the de- 
stroyer of Realism, Roger Bacon, 
the father of English science, and 
Wycliffe, the father of the reforma- 


tion. 
We have noticed only the salient 
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points of Merton’s ordinances, but 
we have noticed enough to convey a 
general notion of what a college 
originally was, and of the contrast be- 
tween the present and the past. Now, 
the main function of a college is edu- 
cation ; its most important members 
are the independent commoners ; its 
most important officers are the tutors 
by whom these commoners are go- 
verned and instructed; its fellows 
are mostly non-residents, clergymen 
with cures and sometimes with be- 
nefices, lawyers, schoolmasters, gen- 
tlemen at large, even officers in the 
army, deriving an annual income 
from the endowments, but rare 
visitors at the college, and as a class, 
not peculiarly devoted to literary 
pursuits. Originally the fellows 
were the college; they filled its 
chambers and its hall, they were 
devoted to study, they took no part 
in general education, they lived un- 
der a strict rule of life, and instead 
of governing they were governed. 
The rule of life in all the Roman- 
Catholic colleges, at least that is in 
all but four, remained monastic. And 
Wykeham and the Roman-catholic 
founders who followed him, in- 
creased its strictness and minute- 
ness, pursuing the fellows with ty- 
rannical accuracy into all the par- 
ticulars of their life and conduct, 
forbidding them to leave the college 
gates without a companion, dic- 
tating their private devotions, and 
encouraging secret denunciations. 
The admission of strangers is re- 
stricted. Females are carefully ex- 
cluded. Even the age and face of a 
laundress who takes the linen from 
the porter are required to be above 
suspicion ; and the fellows and scho- 
lars of Corpus are specially forbidden 
to take their own clothes to the 
wash. Gay fashions in dress are 
interdicted, and the ‘liripoops’ of 
the fellows of All Souls may not ex- 
ceed three-quarters of a yard in 
length, or the sixth-part of a yard 
in breadth. The fallows of Mag- 
dalen are required always to wear 
gowns, sewn 1n front downwards, to 
the very hem. ‘ Howbeit, we grant 
permission that, in case of their 
riding or journeying to parts beyond 
the University, the opening in their 
short gowns may be so great on the 
anterior and posterior side (and not 
more ample), as to be conveniently 
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applicable to men who are travelling 
and on horseback.’ Moreover they 
are not ‘ inordinately to cherish their 
hair, or wear it too long in the nape 
or in the front,’ and to ‘walk with 
pricked ears, according to the holy 
canons.’ Gambling,andcertain other 
diversions, such as playing at ball 
and throwing stones, are also the 
—_ of prohibitions. Hounds 
and hawks are forbidden to be kept. 
‘ Because,’ says one founder, ‘ it be- 
comes not poor men living on alms 
to give the bread of the children of 
men to dogs ; and woe is denounced 
on those who sport with the birds of 
heaven.’ We propose the verification 
of the last quotation as a problem to 
our readers. Silence at meals, and 
listening to the reader are enjoined, 
and talking in hall after meals pro- 
hibited, ‘except,’ says the founder 
of Magdalen, ‘ when from reverence 
to God or to his Mother, or other 
saint whomsoever, a fire, which we 
would have to be of charcoal only, 
is made in the hall for the fellows ; 
for then the fellows and scholars 
(Demyes) are to be allowed to stay 
after dinner or supper time, and to 
amuse themselves in a becoming way 
with songs and other reputable 
pastimes, and sedately to discuss 
poems, the chronicles of the realm, 
and the wonders of this world, and 
such other matters as lend a grace 
to the profession of clergymen.’ 
These, or similar provisions, are 
repeated in many of the Roman-Ca- 
tholic statutes, one founder copying 
literally from another. And there 
is reason to believe that the most 
trivial of them were regarded by the 
founders, and by the college at first, 
as equally inviolable with the 
weightier matters of their law. 

The founder of Magdalen speaks 
of the penalty appointed for those 
who ‘ misuse their tongues by speak- 
ing their mother language.’ This is 
not so hard as it seems. Latin was 
not only the language of books, but 
of all learned conversation, disputa- 
tion, and prayer; and to force a 
clerk to speak Latin was to make 
him a citizen of educated Europe. 
The injunction occurs, we believe, 
in all but one or two of the most re- 
cent colleges. The founder of Oriel, 
who was almoner to Edward IL., 
and the founder of Queen’s, who 
was confessor to Queen Philippa, 
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have, as courtiers, allowed their 
fellows the choice between Latin 
and Norman French. The founder 
of Corpus, who lived at the revival 
of learning, and fostered classics, 
has allowed Latin or Greek; the 
founder of Jesus, Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew. Jesus was the first Pro- 
testant college, and the founder pro- 
bably wished his fellows to study 
the Scriptures in the original, a prac- 
tice which had so much conduced 
to the victory of his faith. ‘ Intelli- 

ere Grace hereticum, Hebraice 

iabolicum,’ was the apophthegm 
of the most stanch and sagacious 
champions of the old religion. They 
were right. 

We have not traced in the sta- 
tutes anything like asceticism; not 
even an injunction to keep the fasts. 
Nor is there any vow of celibacy. 
But we have seen that females were 
rigidly excluded, and that fellowships 
were always forfeited by marriage ; 
a provision which has produced a 
curious and anomalous kind of Pro- 
testant monkery at the present day. 
Of course, the very nature of col- 
lege life, which was essentially 
ccenobitic, precluded marriage. Pro- 
testantism, which is hostile alike to 
celibacy and restraint, has never 
been able to make the college sys- 
tem thoroughly its own, or to bear 
it in its integrity. At Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, marriage is permitted. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, residence 
is dispensed with, and celibacy is 
only retained as an irrational limit 
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fellow engaged to be married, and 
waiting for a living to be married 
on, and still more a married fellow 
in his year of grace, would of course 
have been a portent in the eyes of 
a medieval founder. 

The qualifications of fellows had 
reference to their obligations, which 
were to conduct themselves peace- 
ably and obediently as members of 
the brotherhood, and to study in 
their faculty. In the statutes which 
we have seen, moral qualifications 
are quite as much insisted on as in- 
tellectual; and the intellectual 
qualifications are those of a student, 
not a teacher. ‘ Virtuous, chaste, 
modest, and suited to study,’ is the 

ualification of the fellows of Mag- 
alen. Poverty, too, was a promi- 
nent requisite, the colleges being 
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distinctly eleemosynary. This has 
been questioned, and New College 
was quoted in the House of Com- 
Mons as an instance to the contrary. 
But that college is described in the 
opening of its statutes as ‘a per- 
petual college of poor and indigent 
scholar-clerks in the school of the 
University of Oxford ;’ and further 
on, it is stated to be founded in 
obedience to the precept of Christ, 
who bids us shelter and relieve the 
or. 

The allowance indeed which is 
assigned to fellows by the statutes 
is such as when coupled with the 
conditions of restraint and discipline 
could hardly have tempted any but 
apoorman. Itconsisted principally 
of a fixed sum, which appears to have 
been sometimes paid annually, but 
generally weekly in the shape of 
commons. When itwas paid weekly 
there was sometimes a small annual 
stipend in addition and occasionally 
a dole of cloth for garments. It is 
remarkable that while the commons 
at Merton are fixed at fifty shillings 
a year, at Corpus, two centuries and 
a half afterwards, they are still only 
twelve pence a week in ordinary 
times. 

The college was governed by a 
head, whose various titles, master, 
warden, rector, president, principal, 
appear to have been dictated only 
by the fancy of the founders. He 
was supported, and in his absence 
represented by a vicegerent, and 
assisted in discipline and government 
by deans or censors, in the adminis- 
tration and custody of the revenues 
by proctors, treasurers, or bursars. 

is allowance was more ample, he 
was permitted to hold benefices 
when the fellows were forbidden, 
and his powers in some instances 
were great. His lodgings we believe 
were generally over the great gate 
of the college. The heads now 
marry and live in separate houses 
adjoining the college. And as they 
constitute with the proctors the 
governing board which since the 
time of Laud has absorbed all power 
into itself, they are at least as much 
officers of the university as of the 
college. 

The tutors, on whose efficiency the 
reputation of a college now so much 
depends, were not even known to 
the oldest foundations. And when 
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they did arise, their duty was to 
superintend the conduct of their 
pupils and to answer for their ex- 
penses, not to instruct them. The 
duty of instruction was left either 
to the university, or where there 
were any to the college lecturers. 
But the colleges as we before ob- 
served were not originally intended 
as places of géneral education. They 
were communities of poor students. 
A limited number of sons of noble- 
men, answering tothe modern gentle- 
men commoners, was permitted at 
Magdalen and perhaps elsewhere 
in ancient times. But it was not 
we believe till some time after the 
Reformation that the colleges gene- 
rally were opened for the reception 
of commoners, and invested with 
the responsibilities of general edu- 
cation. Magdalen, New College, 
and All Souls, which have never 
been opened for commoners, and 
Corpus, which has only just been 
opened for them, still exhibit in- 
stances of the original state of things. 

In some colleges where the fellows 
were graduates, there was a junior 
foundation for undergraduates, to 
which the name of scholars at first 
given to the fellows was afterwards 
appropriated, and which appears to 
have been sometimes intended as a 
nursery of fellows. But the name 
of scholars includes some who were 
at first almost on a menial footing, 
as for instance the poor boys of 
Queen’s, who clisinly waited on 
the fellows at table. 

We must add to complete the 
community the college servants, 
manciple, butler, cook, porter, and 
barber, and the groom who tended 
the horses for the annual progress. 
These were, sometimes at least, a 
regular part of the foundation, and 
at Corpus their commons are as- 
signed like those of the fellows and 
scholars. 

The founder of Merton rather 
implies than prescribes that masses 
should be offered for his soul. In 
later Roman-catholic foundations 
however, prayers, masses, and obits 
for the souls of founders and bene- 
factors are ordained with anxious 
minuteness and perplexing multipli- 
city. The fellows of Magdalen are 
bound to pray twice daily for the 
soul of their Teenie in private, be- 
sides innumerable public prayers 
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and masses. But it cannot we be- 
lieve be proved, though it has been 
alleged, that prayer for the soul of 
the founder was ever the main object 
of a college. An object it probably 
was of all charitable foundations in 
the middle ages. The Reformation 
of course swept away all this. And 
nothing remains now to the founders 
but a commemoration of their names 
and a thanksgiving for their bounties 
—a poor compensation for prayers 
and masses to a medieval soul. 

Partly perhaps for the sake of 
these masses, but partly also because 
a general object with founders was 
to increase thelearning and efficiency 
of the secular clergy, most fellows 
of colleges were required to take 
priest’s orders; and from this in- 
junction, protestant orders being 
substituted for catholic, flows the 
clerical character of the university 
at the present day. 

Tn some, especially in the earlier 
colleges, religious offices were only 
enjomed as a part of the rule of life ; 
and two or three colleges were even 
unprovided with chapels. In others, 
the founder had distinctly a religious 
as well as a literary object. Mag- 
dalen and New College were pro- 
vided with noble chapels and full 
choirs for the performance, in all its 
pomp, of Roman-catholic worship. 
Surpliced ranks filled the choir. 
Long processions swept the quadran- 
gle, and the founder’s eye seems to 
anticipate the pomp, as he dictates 
the order, and prescribes the vest- 
ments. 

Inviolable statutes sealed the 
founders’ will. They were to be 
read periodically before the whole 
Society. The tellows were bound 
to their observance by oaths, which 
the founder of New College carried 
to a great pitch of strictness. The 
founder of Magdalen has added an 
anathema. The founder of Corpus 
has illustrated the state of conscience 
and religion in his time by requiring 
a pecuniary bond against dispensa- 
tions. Observing that the statutes 
of their predecessors had not been 
kept, the founders seem to have 
thought that the remedy was to 
make theirown statutes moreminute, 
and their oaths more stringent. No 
founder had learnt from history the 
mutability of human things, or from 
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philosophy the lesson that what 
man does not alter for the better, 
time alters for the worse. It is 
almost pitiable to see men assuming 
the eternity of their market prices 
on the eve of the discovery of Peru, 
and the eternity of their religion on 
the eve of the Reformation. But 
that spirit which could lead a man 
after repeatedly changing a code of 
statutes in his lifetime to impose 
them on the conscience of men as 
inviolable for ever, deserves a worse 
name than folly; whether charge- 
able on the man or on his age, it is 
a crime. 

Finally, a visitor, who down to 
the Reformation was always an 
ecclesiastic, was named by the 
founder not only to hear appeals, 
which the visitors still do, but also 
to visit, which they have long left 
undone. 

The foundation of Merton was 
followed by that of Exeter College, 
founded by Walter de Stapyldon, a 
statesman prelate of the time of Ed- 
ward IT., who fell in civil broil, de- 
fending himself bravely, in his hac- 
queton, near Paul’s Cross, in Cheap- 
side. Stapledon Hall, so it was at 
first called, seems to have been more 
like the fraternities of scholars at 
Balliol Hall and University Hall, 
than the more organized Society of 
Merton. One peculiarity we be- 
lieve was, that the head was elected 
annually. The college had a second 
founder, and again, in defiance of 
the inviolability of wills, a second 
lawgiver, in Sir William Petre, of 
Elizabethan memory, who disputed 
on education with Roger Ascham, 
Ascham advocating kindness while 
Sir William stood up for whipping. 
But before Petre’s time it had 
earned distinction in academical 
annals. For in Exeter College, Wil- 
liam Grocyn, the scholar of Vitelli, 
Chalcondyles, and Politian, first pub- 
licly taught Greek. 

Oriel is a great, and to many, 
dreaded name in the modern history 
of Oxford. Its founder was Adam 
de Brome, who gave the honour to 
his unhappy master, Edward ILI., 
thereby making it a Royal College, 
and bade his fellows pray for Ed- 
ward’s soul. Adam de Brome has 
obtained, unjustly we fear, the 
singular credit of having per- 
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mitted his Society, in case of need, 
to change his laws. We have 
heard quoted from his statutes the 
doleful words, Omnes res humane 
tendunt visibiliter ad non esse. Such 
seemed the prospects of the world 
to an observer in the reign of Ed- 
ward IT. It could hardly be ex- 
pected, that one who took so black 
a view of things would make pro- 
vision for the wants of future times. 
The college boasts the famous names 
of Raleigh and of Butler; perhaps 
it may better boast the name of 
Butler than of Raleigh, whose best 
school was that of action and enter- 
prise by land and sea. But the glo- 
ries of Oriel belong to more recent 
times. The two last provosts, Eve- 
leigh and Copleston, earned in their 
generation deep gratitude from all 
advocates of University reform. The 
first was the main supporter of 
Cyril Jackson in the institution of 
* Honours,’ the first thing which 
roused educational Oxford from a 
torpor of two centuries. The second 
was a stanch supporter of election 
to fellowships by merit, which the 
first, however, had commenced. But 
that which will make Oriel a name 
in history is that its common room 
produced Arnold and Newman, an 
opposition remarkable, but not won- 
derful. Arnold’s influence was ex- 
erted at a distance from Oxford 
through his great school and his 
heroic words; and the iron hour 
came before he could bring back to 
the University which he loved his 
courageous wisdom, his chivalrous 
love of good, and his fearless advo- 
cacy of truth. But the name of 
Newman is the history of the Uni- 
versity for ten years. 

Queen’s College was named after 
the queen of chivalry, the warlike 
Philippa. Its founder, Robert Ec- 
clesfield, was her chaplain and con- 
fessor. He placed his college under 
the patronage of all Queens Consort 
of England. Henrietta Maria was 
one of those who accepted the com- 
pliment and enriched the college. 
The number of thirteen was fixed 
upon by the founder in reference to 
Christ and the twelve Apostles; and 
he intended to add to the provost 
and fellows seventy poor youths, in 
allusion to the seventy disciples, a 
fancy for mystical numbers which 
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seems to have been common among 
the founders, who choose seventy, 
forty, andtwelve. ‘ Them also,’ says 
Wood, speaking of the poor youths, 
‘he intended to have summoned to 
refection, as it elsewhere appears, 
by the sound of a trumpet; and the 
fellows on the one side of the table, 
in robes of scarlet (the doctors in 
divinity and decrees to have them 
faced with black furs) to oppose in 
philosophy the poor scholars, kneel- 
ing on the other side; but he dying 
immaturely, left the said design very 
imperfect. As for the formality of 
scarlet, it continued many years, 
till the charge thereof, and trouble 
of wearing it at refection, caused it 
to be laid aside; but as for the 
opposing of poor scholars (or child- 
ren, as they are called) which are 
but very few considering the foun- 
der’s intention, it continueth to this 
day.’ The original building,a cluster 
of old halls irregularly massed, was 
twice the seat of Royal education. 
Edward the Black Prince and 
Henry V. are both said to have 
been students there, the second 
under the tuition of Cardinal Beau- 
fort. In the beginning of the last 
century arose the present classical 
palace, a monument of the taste, or 
tastelessness of its age. About the 
same time the college seems to have 
produced some eminent men—Wy- 
cherley, Addison, and Tickell among 
the number. It has for some time 
past been distinguished principally 
as a Northern Society. But to the 
list of regular worthies given by 
Dr. Ingram must be added, what 
to that worthy antiquary would have 
seemed the portentous name of 
Bentham. The legislator of the 
human race, sage or charlatan, when 
a boy of twelve commenced his 
studies in these walls, and, in that 
age of port, found small help and 
left small thauks. 

New College, founded 1386, 
formed a great epoch in the history 
of the University. Its proper title 
is St. Mary of Winchester in Oxen- 
ford; and Wykeham’s name re- 
sounds from the University pulpit 
as ‘the sole and munificent founder 
of the two St. Mary Winton Col- 
leges.’ It is doubtful whether this 
medieval Mecenas was himself at a 
university. His architectural skill 
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and his general ability recommended 
him to a good judge of men, King 
Edward III. He became that 
monarch’s chief architect and states- 
man, and was great in both capa- 
cities. As a statesman, he belonged 
to the Conservative and Papal 
a. A hostile Wycliffite party, 

eaded by the Duke of Lancaster, 
impeached him and for a time 
drove him from power. Though 
charged with peculation, he can be 
proved guilty only of colossal plu- 
ralism, which in that age was held 
no crime. No doubt, in his gene- 
ration, he was a most dexterous, 

rincely, and accomplished man. 

hirty years he laboured to com- 
plete his great design. The Uni- 
versity was then in a declining 
state, and this magnificent founda- 
tion would be hailed as a revival. 
It exceeded all former colleges in 
the splendour of its buildings, 
planned by the first architect of his 
time. It exceeded the realities of 
all former colleges, though not per- 
haps the visions of the founder of 
Queen's, in the number of its fel- 
lows, which probably represents the 
seventy disciples. lt differed from 
all former colleges in being dis- 
tinctly a religious as well as a lite- 
rary foundation, and haying as one 
of the special objects of its institu- 
tion the constant and magnificent 
celebration of the Catholic worship, 
by its numerous choir, in its sump- 
tuous chapel. It was the first col- 
lege connected with a public school, 
and that public school was the first 
in England. Grammar, which 
Wykeham held to be the portal of 
all knowledge, was to be taught at 
Winchester, and from that training 
was to arise a succession of youths 
apt to receive the higher mysteries 
and to bring forth golden fruits of 
learning, to the honour of the col- 
lege. New importance was given 
to the college, as distinct from the 
University system, by the institution 
of a multitude of College Disputa- 
tions ; vivd voce disputations, under 
the presidency of deans or mode- 
rators, being the great intellectual 
test and exercise of those times. 
Other literary innovations mark the 
liberal spirit of the founder. In- 
creased encouragement was given to 
Civil and Canon Law by the appro- 
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riation of ten fellowships to each. 
Srentaien was given to two fellows 
to follow the new study of medicine, 
and to two more to follow that of 
astronomy. But a worse change 
was made by Wykeham. His 
statutes are far more prolix and 
tyrannical ; his oaths far more strin- 
ent than those of previous foun- 
i. His code was copied by other 
founders, both at Oxford and at 
Cambridge; among others, by the 
founder of King’s College; and it 
seems to have carried a blight with it. 
New College itself, with all its 
rincely means and magnificent 
falidinen, sinks into insignificance 
as a place of education, compared 
with the unendowed activity of an 
adjoining Hall. Wykeham gave an 
unlimited preference to his kin in 
the election of fellows, which, as his 
kin were very numerous, would 
have swamped the college. A limit 
was set to the tide of consanguinity 
by the saving, though illegal, inter- 
vention of the Visitor. The late 
Mr. Augustus Hare made a gallant 
but vain endeavour to free the col- 
lege from the claims of kin alto- 
gether. He and Dr. Shuttleworth 
were more successful in their efforts 
to throw off what Dr. Ingram calls 
‘ the high and distinguished privilege 
of taking degrees without a grace 
from convocation;’ and the members 
of New College, restored to the 
University, undergo examination 
and stand for honours. The 
character of the college is of course 
proved by its exclusive connexion 
with Winchester School. And 
Winchester, once alone as a place 
of education, is now one of many 
good schools. 

Lincoln College followed. Richard 
Flemyng, Bishop of Lincoln, a rene- 
gade Wycliffite, displayed his zeal as 
a renegade, first by digging up the 
body of Wycliffe, burning it, and 
throwing the ashes into the Swift; 
and secondly, by founding a colle- 
giate church of theologians to con- 
fute Wycliffism. He left his design 
unfinished. But Thomas Rother- 
ham, his successor in the see, in- 
herited his spirit, completed the 
college, and gave it statutes, in which 
he decrees that if any fellow favours 
heresies, ‘and especially that novel 
and pestilent sect which assails all 
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the sacraments, orders, and posses- 
sions of the church,’ he shall be 
cast out like a diseased sheep from 
the fold of the college. The col- 
lege flourished, and produced John 
Wesley. 

Next Chichele, dwelling with eyes 
of compassion on the state of the 
unarmed soldiery of the church, 
which hath in piteous sort decayed 
immeasurably, and with no less pity 
on the general ailment of the armed 
soldiery of the world, which hath 
been very much reduced by the wars 
between the realms of England and 
France, founded ‘a college of poor 
and indigent scholar clerks, who are 
constantly bounden not so much to 
ply therein the various sciences and 
faculties, as with all devotion to 
pray for the souls, of glorious me- 
mory, of Henry the Fifth, lately 
King of England and France, his 
illustrious progenitor, and the Lord 
Thomas Duke of Clarence, and the 
other lords and lieges of his realm 
of England, whom in his own and in 
his said father’s times, the hero of 
that warfare so long prevailing be- 
tween the said two realms hath 
drenched with the bowl of bitter 
death, and also for the souls of all 
the faithful departed, the same to be 
called All Soules College.’ Unless 
Shakspeare’s tradition lies, the com- 
passionate prelate had helped to mix 
the bitter bowl with which the 
armed soldiery of the world were 
drenched. Though the words above 
quoted would seem to make All 
Souls a chantry, its statutes are those 
of a college. In fact, they are in 
great measure copies from those of 
New College, of which Chichele was 
a fellow. And All Souls must have 
escaped as a place of learning at the 
Reformation when chantries were 
suppressed. Chichele purchased of 
the crown some priories, confiscated 
because they were cells to foreign 
monasteries, and therein, perhaps, 
established a pregnant precedent, 
which the founder of Magdalen fol- 
lowed, on which Wolsey improved, 
and which Henry capped. The 
present character of the college we 
prefer to describe in the prudent 
words of Dr. Ingram, who says,— 
‘From the peculiar constitution of 
this college, and the nature of the 
elections to fellowships, it is not so 
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much a place of elementary educa- 
tion as of cultivated society.’ 

Next comes Waynflete, another 
Fellow of New College, Provost of 
Eton, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Chancellor to Henry VI., who, in 
the times of the Roses, retired from 
the storms of state to rule his diocese 
and to found a college. And nobly 
he founded it, and richly he endowed 
it with wealth and beauty ; but he 
gave it Wykeham’s statutes, and 
fettered it with local restrictions, 
and by oaths and anathemas bound 
it for ever to his will. Yet along 
list of names attests that it was 

reat. In the hall hang the elegant 

Nhiggery of Addison and the grim 
Toryism of Sacheverell. Hammond 
mused in those walks, compared by 
Wood to the banks of the Eurotas. 
And in those buildings dweltGibbon, 
in all the licence of a gentleman 
commoner, untutored and unguided, 
gathering hatred of religion and 
contempt for ‘the monks of Mag- 
dalen, whose deep but dull potations 
excused the brisk intemperance of 
youth.’ Waynflete founded his 
college for a president and forty 
‘poor and indigent scholar clerks,’ 
whose duty was to ‘ study and make 
progress in the school of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in sundry sciences 
and faculties ;’ and thirty other poor 
and indigent scholars cabo demyes, 
who were to learn grammar, logic, 
and sophistry. Besides these, there 
was a choir, and all the solemn ser- 
vices and processions as at New 
College—‘ the president attired in a 
gray amice, and all the graduate 
fellows and scholars in surplices, 
with capes of fur, or turned up with 
silk.’ But one part of Waynflete’s 
foundation was entirely new. ‘Co- 
veting with glowing desire of heart 
the instruction not only of the mem- 
bers of his own college, but of ail 
other students,’ he instituted in his 
college three prelectors to lecture 
publicly on natural philosophy, 
moral philosophy, and divinity. 
This ‘ glowing desire’ has been but 
ill fulfilled. 

Brasenose had two founders— 
Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir 
Richard Sutton, a privy councillor 
of Henry VII., and steward of the 
monastery of Sion, in which he 
passed the latter part of his life. 
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These two were zealots of the old 
religion in its declining hour; and 
their fellows were bound every day 
to say the Lord’s Prayer five times 
in honour of the five wounds of 
Christ, and the Angelic Salutation 
five times in honour of the five joys 
of the blessed Virgin Mary. This, 
like Lincoln, was a college of theo- 
logians. Handed over to Protest- 
antism by the Reformation, it has 
become a wealthy and numerous 
society, and showed its power in 
convocation by obtaining the chan- 
cellorship of Tory Oxford for the 
liberal Lord Grenville. 

And now a great change had come. 
Greek literature had revived in Eu- 
rope. The medieval school, pure 
and fantastic as the winter frost- 
work, to borrow the metaphor of 
Dr. Newman, melted before the 
radiance of a sun unrivalled in the 
intellectual firmament. We can 
hardly realize that dawn. The 
bigots of Catholicism instinctively 
repulsed Greek literature. The 
freer spirits grasped the golden fruit, 
‘and knew not eating death.’ At 
this moment Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and a counsellor of Henry 
VIL., bethought him of founding a 
college of monks at Oxford. An 
enlightened and observant friend, 
Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, 
persuaded him, instead of a college 
of monks to found a college of se- 
culars. ‘ What, my lord, shall we 
build houses and provide livelihoods 
for a company of bussing monks, 
whose a and fall we ourselves 
may live to see? No, no; it is more 
meet a great deal that we should 
have care to provide for the increase 
of learning, and for such as by their 
learning shall do good in the church 
and commonwealth.’ Oldham was 
right. At the Reformation, not 
only the colleges of regulars, but 
mixed colleges of regulars and secu- 
lars were swept away by the search- 
ing cupidity of the destroyer. Thus 
advised, Fox founded ‘a certain bee- 
garden, which we have named the 
College of Corpus Christi, wherein 
scholars, like ingenious bees, are by 
day and night to make wax to the 
honour of God, and honey, dropping 
sweetness, to the profit of themselves 
and of all Christians.’ The bees 
were a president and twenty fellows, 
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and twenty disciples or scholars ; 
and the honey to be made was, in 
part at least, that of the new learn- 
ing which was now battling for ad- 
mission, and uf which Fox and Old- 
ham were partizans. The founder 
shows his dassienl taste and his re- 
spect for the great examples of Greek 
antiquity by grounding hisdesire that 
his theologians should hear lectures 
on the practice of the Pythagoreans, 
who listened for five years without 
ever speaking. He requires his 
scholars to be instructed to such 
extent in Latin grammar and the 
approved authors of the Latin 
tongue, that they can dictate Latin 
letters offhand, and make verses at 
least in a middling way. We have 
already noticed the statute which 
requires the fellows and scholars to 
speak Latin or Greek. But the 
great measure by which Fox pro- 
moted classical learning was the in- 
stitution of public lectureships, simi- 
lar to those at Magdalen, but with 
different subjects. This he prefaces, 
like everything else, with his favour- 
ite metaphor of the bee-garden and 
a classical allusion to the honey- 
bearing flowers of Attica and Hybla. 
The three lecturers are three herb- 
alists, and bees are to swarm from 
the whole gymnasium of Oxford, 
with great results, not so much to 
themselves as to the English name. 
The first is the lecturer in humani- 
ties, who is to sow and plant the 
Latin tongue, and root out ao 
from the garden. His subjects in- 
clude most of the good authors ; 
the worst omissions being Tacitus 
and Lucretius. The second, and by 
far the most important, was the 


‘reader of Greek. This was the first 


regular provision made for Greek 
literature in Oxford, and a great 
literary victory in that day. The 
only great omissions in the subjects 
are Herodotus and schylus. But 
both in the Greek and Latin sub- 
jects some inferior authors, such as 
Pliny the naturalist, and Philostra- 
tus, are placed on a par with the 
best. The third lecturer was to 
read theology, and a preference is 
given to the more learned and an- 
cient fathers over the more modern. 

This classical Utopia was thrown 
into the shade by the foundation of 
Christ Church, and the magnificence 
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of Wolsey. The English Leo began 
by founding seven public lectures in 
the University, one of which was for 
Greek, of which he too was a cham- 
pion. Then a sweeping confiscation 
of small monasteries furnished funds 
for the foundation of a college with 
a hundred secular canons, a nu- 
merous choir, six public professors 
for the whole University, and four 
private professors for the college. 
Scholars were gathered from all 
parts, and some brought heresies 
with them., A grammar school was 
founded at Ipswich, to feed the 
college as New College was fed from 
Winchester. But the Furies of the 
murdered monasteries haunted the 
rising pile, chanting 
Hec domus ex multis nuper conflata 
rulnis 
Aut cadet, aut certe Demon habebit eam. 
His Majesty King Henry VIII. 
entered into possession of Cardinal 
College on the disgrace of his great 
minister. The foundation became a 
mixed cathedral and college, the 
former governing the latter. The 
hundred secular canonries became a 
hundred studentships, which were 
connected with Westminster School, 
while Ipswich died with its founder. 
The professorships were lost. Yet 
Wolsey’s aan lived in the 
greatness of his college. In the 
golden days of Westminster under 
Busby, Christ Church was at the 
head of English literature. Two of 
its deans, Aldrich and Cyril Jackson, 
have been dictators of Oxford, and 
the last at least was a most be- 
neficent dictator. Christ Church has 
been the resort of men of rank ; and 
to be the resort of men of rank is to 
produce statesmen. But to produce 
literary statesmen is a more unques- 
tionable honour, and Christ Church 
has produced many. In the por- 
traits which cover the College Hall, 
and form the test of its fame, a 
foreigner studies the physiognomy of 
English greatness. Huber thinks 
he can trace in them the physio- 
gnomy of party. He finds in the 
Lory face an admirable materiel 
foundation; and fancies that the 
‘sly and slender features’ of Canning, 
and his eyes ‘ gleaming with a false 
light of higher intellect,’ are among 
the other Tories ‘as a fox among 
bears.’ 
The fall of Wolsey was soon fol- 
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lowed by that of his religion ; and 
all the colleges were in danger. The 
courtiers, fleshed with the monas- 
teries, hungered for the college lands, 
but the better part of Henry pre- 
vailed. Yet in the fierce times aia 
followed, the University seems to 
have been reduced to death’s door. 
It was swept by three proscribing 
visitations, which probably purged 
it of most of its conscience ian much 
of its learning. And it was not till 
the peaceful and learned times of 
Elizabeth and James I. that the 
young gentry and nobility, resorting 
to the colleges, filled Oxford with a 
new life, and gave it the character it 
now bears. 

Yet in the brief revival of Catho- 
licism under Philip and Mary two 
colleges were founded by a pair of 
knightly friends, Sir Thomas Pope 
and Sir Thomas White. Sir Thomas 
Pope, a pupil of More and a minis- 
ter of Mary, founded Trinity on the 
site of Durham College, which had 
been suppressed because its mem- 
bers were half regulars. ‘ Trinity 
College,’ says Dr. Ingram, ‘stands 
at the head of those colleges which 
have been founded since the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries ; and Sir Thomas 
has the distinguished honour of 
being the first layman who bestowed 
on the University a portion of the 
wealth which came into general cir- 
culation upon that event.’ Sir 
Thomas White was a wealthy trader 
and Lord Mayor of London, when 
to be Lord Mayor of London was 
to be a great power in the realm. 
He seems to have founded St. John’s 
on the model of New College, and 
to have copied Wykeham’s statutes. 
St. John’s was connected with Mer- 
chant Tailors’ and other schools, as 
New College was with Winchester. 
Both these founders were Roman 
Catholics. Sir Thomas White must 
have seen his college purged of 
Roman Catholics under Elizabeth. 
Sir Thomas Pope, according to Dr. 
Ingram, made provision in his col- 
lege for the study of the Greek 
tongue and the Greek philosophy, 
and according to the same authority 
his plan of study had been approved 
by the Princess Elizabeth, who was 
choad in his custody by her sister. 

Elizabeth first purged Oxford 
and then patronized it. On her 
two visits there she was received 

ce 
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with Greek speeches and Latin 
comedies ; for the Greeks had now 
completely triumphed over the 
Trojans, and classical literature and 
classical taste had expelled, as it 
seemed for ever, the medieval 
school. Schools for the Latin lan- 
guage were founded in various 
places, Harrow and Rugby among 
the number, which canalel the col- 
leges with classical scholars, and 
that educational revolution was con- 
summated which, like all revolu- 
tions, seemed the last. 

Queen Elizabeth, on the petition 
of Dr. Hugh Price, a Welshman, 
founded Jesus College for certain 
scholars of Wales to be trained up 
in good letters. Jesus College was 
very poor and humble in its be- 
ginning, and not to be compared 
with the great Roman - catholic 
foundations. It grew to wealth 
through benefactions, especially that 
of Sir Leoline Jenkyns, a Welsh 
civilian, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. The statutes 
show the change from Roman-catho- 
licism to Protestantism not only in 
the substitution of the Protestant 
service for the Catholic mass, and 
the oath which the fellows take to 
prefer that which is written to that 
which is not written, that which is 
true to that which is established; 
but in a softening of the medieval 
and monastic rule of life. Further- 
more, the changed relation between 
the Universities and the colleges, 
and the growth of the college 
education is shown by the institu- 
tion of college lectures on all sub- 
jects, and a more definite provision 
for the admission of commoners. 
Otherwise, Jesus College conformed 
to the old model. The permission 
to speak Hebrew has probably re- 
mained a permission; but one lesson, 
we believe, is read in Welsh. 

Wadham College marks thelearned 
reign of James I. Its founders, 
Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, 
were Roman-catholics, and their first 
design was to found a college for 
English Roman-catholics at Venice. 
But they were persuaded by a friend 
to build a college for Protestants at 
Oxford instead. Whether they were 
converted in the interim does not 
appear. The affair probably marks 
the still fluctuating or indifferent 
state of some minds on the subject of 
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religion. The lingering respect for 
celibacy, too, appears in the statute 
which prohibited the warden from 
marrying, and which has been popu- 
larly ascribed to the determination of 
the foundress, then a widow, that the 
firstwarden,whowouldnotmarry her, 
should marry no one else. Nicholas 
Wadham was cut off by death, and 
Dorothy founded the college on the 
site of a suppressed monastery of 
Austen Friars. The most remarkable 
points in its constitution are, that 
all its fellows are permitted to remain 
laymen, and that the felldwships are 
terminable. Thelastfactsuggeststhat 
the fellowship in the older colleges, 
though not terminable by statute, 
were in fact generally terminated 
when the long course of university 
study was completed; especially 
when church preferment was con- 
fined to those who had taken the 
superior degrees. In having a body 
of undergraduate scholars, from 
which the graduate fellows were 
elected, the foundress of Wadham 
had been already anticipated by 
other founders. 

Wadham may be almost said to 
close the history of the colleges. 
Henceforth, there are many bene- 
factions, especially for undergra- 
duates, who have now become the 
real students, but only two dubious 
foundations. The family fellowships 
of the Tesdales and Wightwicks at 
Pembroke were originally intended 
not as an independent college, but 
as an addition to Balliol. Though 
this college produced and neglected 
Johnson, its real importance is of 
yesterday. And Worcester College 
rather grew by a series of accretions 
than from the definite will and plan 
of any one founder. The colleges 
had now completely become the 
university. The few remaining halls 
had lost their nature when Leicester 
took into his hands as chancellor the 
nomination of their principals, the 
election of whom by the scholars 
gave the halls their free character. 
The proctorial cycle had been intro- 
duced, giving the election of the 
proctors to the colleges in turn in- 
stead of the university. The govern- 
ing body was narrowed by Leicester 
to the heads of houses and doctors, 
by Laud to theheads. The univer- 
sity ceased to teach, and each college 
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became a little university to itself 
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And little enough they taught, even 
in the judgment of their partizans, 
during the eighteenth century, and 
wretched was the state of Oxford 
during that period. The fellowships, 
already close enough, to localities, 
families, and schools, were further 
closed by interest and corruption. 
The fellows became notorious only 
for their grossness and their port. 
What little literature there was, was 
chiefly of the classical kind. Even 
Aristotle’s philosophy appears at one 
time to have been scarcely read. 
Theology, of course, still lived as a 
study in a university exclusively 
clerical. But the three faculties, 
with all their lectures and disputa- 
tions, became, as two of them at 
least still remain, a mere jungle of 
formalities and fees. The beginning 
of thiscentury saw a revival, in which 
Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ 
Church, Eveleigh, Provost of Oriel, 
and Parsons, Master of Balliol, were 
the great movers. 

If there is anything clear in his- 
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tory, it is that monasticism belongs 
to the Roman Catholic and not to 
the Protestant system. And to us 
it is clear that colleges, as designed 
by their founders, are institutions 
essentially monastic. The difficult 
has been evaded by dispensing wit 
residence, that is, simply by de- 
stroying the whole idea and purpose 
of acollege. And the foundation of 
colleges has ceased. Fellowships, 
and still more exhibitions, have been 
added to those which exist; but 
no one imitates Merton or Wyke- 
ham. This is simple historical fact, 
which it is usefal to appreciate 
before the practical question is 
approached. 

hose in whom this slight sketch 
may excite any desire to pursue the 
subject, had better commence by 
studying the published statutes of 
Merton, All Souls, Magdalen, and 
Corpus. It is in these, not in Wood 
or ioe however great on the 
Universities, that the truth respect- 
ing the Colleges is to be found. 


THE NATURALIST IN JAMAICA.* 


JAMAICA! What a host of 
thoughts jostle each other as we 
write the name; when we think of 
what it was in its palmy days, of 
what it is,—alas! of what it might 
still be if its glorious soil and climate 
had but fair play. Time was when 
its sugar canes exuded a golden 
flood, when its planters were princes, 
and all was flourishing in spite of 
slavery, maroons, and Obi; when it 
was regarded as one of the brightest 
gems in the British crown, and when 
he who saved the West Indies was 
almost worshipped as a demigod. 
Now, the estates that lavishly sup- 
plied every luxury to their lavish 
proprietors are mere incumbrances ; 
and the no longer fortunate islands 
drain the mother country instead of 
pouring wealth into it. But though 
one may minish countries and 
wring them low, they cannot change 
nature. Her plants still will spring 
and her animals obey the Bios 
command, and nowhere is she more 
exuberantly prolific than in the isles 


of the Caribbean sea. When, there- 
fore, Mr. Gosse, stimulated by his 
love of natural history, determined 
upon a sojourn inJamaica, he did 
well; in publishing the result of his 
observations during the many months 
which he so pleasantly passed there, 
he has done still better. 

Qui heret—the proverb is some- 
what musty—is applicable to lite- 
rature as well as law; but the 
first half-page of the Naturalist’s 
Sojourn determined us to accompan 
him on his voyage, and we thin 
that those of our readers who open 
the book will not be satisfied till 
they have followed our example and 
read Mr. Gosse’s most interesting 
volume from beginning to end. 


Three weeks’ run exchanged the chilly 
fogs and frosts of a London autumn for 
an atmosphere so hot, that even a sheet 
on one’s bed at night was too oppressive 
to be endured. The dark grey waves 
of the north, swelling and surging with 
hoarse roar and crests of driving foam, 
were left behind ; and were replaced by 
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the delightful stillness of the tropic sea, 
where the sun’s rays piercing into the 
depth, imparted a beautiful azure tint, 
approaching to pale Antwerp blue, to 
the transparent water; and the little 
crests of the rippling surface, as they rose 
and fell, and broke into drops beneath the 
unclouded light, glittered and sparkled 
gloriously. 

The voyager’s eye was soon filled 
by an enormous whale wallowing in 
his huge unwieldiness and making 
‘the deep to be hoary.’—(p. 2.) 
This from the description must have 
been a Rorqual (Balenoptera.) 
Presently a bonito was taken, with 
its stomach distended with a multi- 
tudeof small snipe-fishes, (centriscus) 
and a living specimen of the fish last 
named was drawn up on the same 
day in a bucket, thus proving that 
the centriscus, although it is de- 
scribed by Risso as rarely wandering 
far from the shore, and as delighting 
in the mud at the bottom of a shallow 
sea, is to be found in the midst of 
the Atlantic, in the stomach of a sur- 
face swimmer, and under circum- 
stances which show, that so far from 
being a littoral species, it is pelagic, 
frequenting the ocean, 

Where fathom-line did never touch the 
ground. 

Here we have an example of the 
danger of drawing general con- 
clusions from particular premises. 

On sailed the good ship, disturbing 
in its course the recreations of a 
large turtle (supposed to be chelone 
caretta), which was leisurely swim- 
ming on the surface, eleven hundred 
miles from the nearest point of land, 
sending him on a dive and with a 
splash into the security of the dark 
line depths below; and soon a 
squadron of those fairy vessels, the 
Portuguese men-of-war (Physalia 
Arethusa, for the species is the 
Aretusa of Browne, and his name, 
therefore, has the priority, taking 
date before that of Lamarck, who 
describes it under the name of phy- 
salus pelagicus), floating and rocking 
upon the azure waves, with their rich 
rosy pink sails, and their brilliant 
glassy-looking hulls glittering in the 
sun. These appeared unusually 
beautiful even to the eye of Mr. 
Gosse, who once, in the gulf, had 
been nearly a whole day traversing 
a multitudinous fleet of them. Then 
came a herd of large cetaceans, 
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trooping astern of the ship, and soon 
commencinga game of marine romps, 
frolicked around, after the manner 
of dolphins, all the evening, remain- 
ing in company long after night-fall, 
while 

—pura nocturno renidet 

Luna mari. 

These, Mr. Gosse thinks—and 
from his description there can be 
little doubt that he is right—were 
of the rare species known as the 
toothless whale of Havre (Delphi- 
norhynchus micropterus.) He was 
very anxious to ascertain whether 
they spouted. They usually expired 
with a rushing sound the instant the 
blow-hole was exposed, but did not, 
as far as he observed, spout. Once, 
however, he noticed a little cloud of 
steam sailing away on the wind, from 
the spot where one had just dis- 
appeared. It exactly resembled, he 
tells us, that appearance which suc- 
ceeds the spouting of the common 
rorqual, but as his eye did not catch 
theanimal itself, he cannot positively 
speak to its origin on this occasion. 
While the Delphinian frolics were 
going on, the ship was bounding 
before a gallant breeze, and pro- 
ceeded nearly 120 English miles. 
What a notion this conveys of the 
facility with which cetaceans cleave 
the brine. 

All this while the surface net was 
not idle, and Mr. Gosse was re- 
warded with some of those delicate 
pteropods, the hyalee, known to 
collectors as Venus’s chariots ; and 
several specimens, more or less im- 
perfect, of that most interesting 
spemeped, the spirula, to some of 
which barnacles (lepas), tiny, but 
perfectly developed, were attached, 
as well as many oblong dark brown 
eggs apparently of the same cirrhi- 
peds. 

The common opinion that the 
motion of the flying-fish through the 
air is nothing more than a vigorous 
leap, is satisfactorily contradicted by 
our observer, who noticed their 
power of changing their direction in 
the air, saw more than one turn aside 
at nearly a right angle, and several 
rise and sink in undulations; re- 
marked one suddenly turn downward 
and perpendicularly, and enter the 
water with an action exactly re- 
sembling that of a bird; beheld. 
when they came near, an occasional 
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fluttering of the pectoral fins, and 
saw one curve its course so as to 
describe more than half a circle. 
He figures one of these marine fliers, 
a delicate creature, and apparently 
a new species (pl. 1). 

Now Leagterlightplobues, followed 
by a sunrise : 

The watch were all seated on the 
booms beneath the shadow of the boats 
amidships, and the only living being 
visible on deck was the man at the wheel, 
and he did his easy work silent and 
motionless. The white sails were bel- 
lying out before the gallant trade-wind, 
and the rushing of the bows through the 
little waves, and the rustling of the 
water beneath the quarter, were the 
only sounds to be heard. The sky was 
almost cloudless; Orion, in glittering 
splendour,—‘ armatus auro Orion,’—was 
nearly in the zenith ; Ursus major had 
just risen from his ocean bath, no longer 
answering to the ancient description, — 
“Apkroc 
Oind’ &ppopdg tort NoEeTPSv’ Qeeavoio,— 
and was curving round the low Pole-star ; 
the Moon and Jupiter had set. Presently 
Venus rose from the sea, enveloped in a 
slight haze, and looking, when a few 
degrees above the horizon, exactly like 
a light-house, but glowing like a torch 
as she rapidly mounted up the sky. 
About six o’clock I went aloft and sat 
in the maintop to see the sun rise free 
from distraction. It was a splendid 
sight: the gradual lighting up of the 
eastern quarter of the heavens, and the 
refulgent gilding of the few clouds that 
gathered there, were most gorgeous, and 
went on increasing in splendour every 
moment ; till at length the sun leaped 
up ‘in his clearness,’ and irradiated 
the solitary ocean far and wide. The 
whole scene was indescribably beautiful ; 
and though its elements are common to 
all parts of the earth, yet the effect was 
something new, and produced a peculiar 
emotion of delight; a sort of thrilling 
feeling, somewhat like that which the 
deep tones of a fine band of music will 
often excite. 


Bravo! but why Ursus major? 
Are we to change our time-honoured 
and comparatively euphonious Ursa 
major for Mr. Genst’s Ursus and 
cluster of consonants? No, by the 
Blessed Bear of St. Duthac: by the 
bones of the Baron of Bradwardine, 
no. 
Here is a night scene by this 
painter with the pen: 

The moon, ‘ walking in brightness,’ 
poured down a flood of soft light on the 
ship and the wide sea around, putting 
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out the stars above, but making amends 
by the thousand mimic ones that were 
momentarily forming below by the re- 
flection of her silver face in the dancing, 
breaking wave-crests. Sometimes we 
watched the phosphorescent flashings of 
the sea, and the brilliant sparks that 
went and came among the curdled mil- 
kiness beneath the stern, stirred and 
whirled by the action of the rudder ; or 
sometimes we would walk into the fore- 
part of the ship, and see the same curious 
phenomena to still more advantage, 
where the bows dived into the sea, and 
threw off the luminous foam on either 
side. Or from the same spot we would 
gaze aloft, and admire the swelling can- 
vass, partly white as snow in the glancing 
moonbeam, partly in deepest shadow ; 
while each sail stretched and bellied out 
before the breeze, just as the poet has 
described it, — 

* ——tumidoque inflatur carbasus Austro.’ 


But land! land! The little isle 
Desirada was detected in the horizon 
like a thin blue cloud; Antigua and 
Guadaloupe next showed themselves 
dim and distant. Montserrat then 
appeared, and the fresh breeze swept 
them along between that island and 
Radonda, a vast mass of barren rock 
that rose steep and abrupt out of the 
sea, relieved against the horizon, 
already glowing with the declining 
sun, and reminding the observer of 
the Bass, not only by its form and 
appearance, but by the myriads of 
sea-birds congregated in clouds 
around it. 

They were settling down for the night ; 
and strings of other birds, from all points 
of the compass, were seen on flagging 
wing wending their way to their island 
lodging, after their predatory seaward. 
excursions of the day. Behind the rock 
in the northern horizon, was seen the 
conical form of Nevis, that lovely little 
gem of the Hesperidan archipelago, but 
blue and distant, and presently lost ; for 
the sun had set, and the night, like a 
giant, strode quickly over the scene.— 
(p. 17.) 

The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush 
out : 

At one stride comes the Dark— 

True and beautiful Coleridge! 

At daybreak, on the 5th of De- 
cember, they were off the mouth of 
Kingston Harbour, becalmed on a 
sea of crystal clearness, and presently 
the beauteous island with its glorious 
purpled by the sunbeams, lay 

efore them in vivid distinctness, 
justifying the appropriate but 
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homely comparison by which Colum- 
bus is said to have given an idea of 
it to Queen Isabella—a sheet of 

aper crumpled up tightly in the 
foal and then partially stretched 
out. But Mr. Gosse can speak best 
for himself: 


It was noon before the welcome sea- 
breeze came in, and then it was so slight 
that we could scarcely feel its gentle 
breathing. It was sufficient, however, 
to impel us gradually nearer to the land, 
and thus to reveal the minuter beauties 
of the scene, whose grander features we 
had been admiring ata distance. Many 
little flat kays, as such islets are called, 
lay around, among which our tortuous 
course led us; scarcely more than the 
flat tops of coral rocks, almost level with 
the sea, on which sand and shells had 
been accumulated by the waves; yet 
pleasant to look on, because covered 
with low bushes of a refreshing green- 
ness. On their snowy beaches, where 
the gentle ripple was sparkling, or 
perched on the irregular blocks of black 
rock that lay half covered with the tide, 
sat many Pelicans, preening their plu- 
mage, and dashing the water over their 
wings, or lazily resting after their 
morning’s fishing excursion. Some sat 
sleepily on the sea, their forms reflected 
from its bosom, inert and motionless, 
except for the alternate rise and fall 
which were produced by the undulation 
of the ground-swell. 

At length, the peculiar harsh rattling 
of the chain cable rushing through the 
iron-lined hawse-hole, announced that 
the anchor was dropped, and at the same 
moment the captain’s gig was lowered 
to convey himself and the passengers 
across the beautiful broad harbour, to 
the thriving city at its head. But it 
Was as a naturalist that I was there, and 
the sea-beaten shore promised me greater 
gratification than a visit to Kingston ; 
hence I availed myself of the boat only 
to be put ashore at Port Royal Wharf, 
whence I speedily found my way to the 
long sandy beech of the Palisades, 


This low barren bank of sand, 
which to an unobserving eye would 
have presented nothing but desola- 
tion, hadcharms for our naturalist: 


The graceful Cocoa-nut Palm sprang 
up in groups from the water's edge, 
waving its feathery fronds over the rip- 
pling waves that dashed about its fibrous 
foot. Great bushes of Prickly-pear and 
other Cacti were growing on the low 
summit of the bank, covering large spaces 
of ground with their impenetrable 
masses, presenting a formidable array 
of spines : as did also a species of Acacia, 
that grew in thickets and single trees. 
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All along the line of high water lay heaps 
of sea-weeds drying in the sun, among 
which was particularly abundant a 
species of Padina, closely resembling 
the pretty ‘ Peacock’s tail’ of our own 
shores, though less regularly beautiful. 
Sponges of various forms, and large Fan- 
corals, with the gelatinous flesh dried 
on the horny skeleton, were also thrown 
up on the higher beach ; and I found in 
some abundance, a Coralline, of a soft 
consistence, and of a bright grass-green 
hue, each branch of which was termi- 
nated by a radiating tuft of slender fila- 
ments. 

Shells were very scarce on the sea- 
beach ; but on the harbour side many 
species were found in the crevices and 
pools of the low rocks, and just within 
the margin of the water. All were small, 
and few presented any facts worthy of 
being noticed. 


At Alligator Pond he was tempted 
by the plumpness and rich blooming 
colour to taste one of these prickly 
pears, and his lips were soon bristling 
with the spines which guard the fruit, 
and are Jetached from it by the 
slightest force; but nothing daunted, 
he improves the occasion by remind- 
ing us that an excellent crimson dye, 
equal to true cochineal, has recently 
been obtained in the East Indies 
from the fruitof opuntia coccinellifer, 
the nop4l, on which the cochineal 
insect is fed, and he suggests that it 
would be worth while to institute 
experiments on the fruit of this 
species which is so abundant in the 
most sterile places in the West 
Indies. While he was looking at a 
large butterfly (callidryas eubule) 
that flitted about the expanded 
blossoms, and admiring the simili- 
tude of colour between the fly and 
the flower, both being entirely of a 
delicate yellow, a humming-bird sud- 
denly appeared probing one of the 
latter; but was gone before our obser- 
ver could well note his ay The 
ruby gleam that flashed from his 
throat as he came and went like a 
meteor, induced the conclusion that 
the species was lampornis porphy- 
rurus, the mango, as it is commonly 
called, the sides of whose gorget are 
crimson in some lights. He next 
came upon a spider nursery, afford- 
ing evidence of first lessons in fly- 
catching in the homes of these 
truculent spinners and weavers: 


Among the joints of the tangled 
Prickly-pear, many vertical spiders’ webs 
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were hung, some of which were of suffi- 
cient strength to offer considerable re- 
sistance to the hand. I looked at the 
tenant, and found it to be Nephila cla- 
vipes, a spider of exceeding beauty. It 
is of large size, being an inch and a half 
in length, exclusive of the legs, which 
extend over a space five inches in di- 
ameter. The body is lengthened, and 
studded with round white spots, each 
environed with a black border, on a rich 
greenish-brown ground, reminding one 
of the characteristic marking of the Tra- 
gopans among bird. * * * * 
Several young ones were scattered about 
the net of one of large size, each of 
which hung head downwards on the 
threads in the manner of the adult, re- 
mote from her, and from its fellows. 
Hence it would seem that the young of 
this species learns its first fly-catching 
lessons on the parental web, and is not 
sent into the world to practise on its 
own account its net-weaving trade, until 
it has attained some size and strength. 
Most of the nets, however, in the Prickly- 
pear bush were occupied by Spiders 
(Gasteracantha) of smaller size, but 
equally curious ; the abdomen having a 
shell-like hardness and polish, and being 
hexagonal in form, with the angles pro- 
duced into sharp points. There seemed 
to be two species of these, some having 
the abdomen of a dull red, and others, 
the more common, of a porcelain white- 
ness. 

He who would collect chitons so 
as to preserve their beauty, and 
does not mind being knocked down 
by the surf now and then during 
the process, will do well to make 
himself master of the modus ope- 
randi stated at p. 33. 

After a narrow escape from ship- 
wreck in port, from striking on a 
reef, that stretches off some distance 
from the entrance to Bluefields 
Bay :— 

When morning broke, it found us 
in the midst of the broad bay, that 
stretched in a wide semicircle before us, 
just off the open harbour, or rather road- 
stead, of Savanna-le-Mar. Under a 
gentle breeze we were running in, and 
I had opportunity to admire the lovely 
scene. The verdant Guinea-grass pieces 
and pastures of Bluefields and the pens 
around, sloped up from the sea, studded 
with white houses that gleamed in the 
rising sun. Further to the eastward 
lay the park-like estate of Mount Edge- 
cumbe, its greensward varied with groves 
and clumps of the graceful Pimento. 
Behind, rose the mighty rampart of the 
Bluefields Ridge, rising into one conical 
peak of half a mile in height, and others 
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of less elevation, and jutting out into 
the bay in a bold promontory, covered, 
from the rounded summit to the very 
foot upon the sea-beach, with the dark 
and dense primeval forest. The town 
of Savanna-le-Mar, scarcely rising above 
the sea-level, could be recognised only 
by the clustered masts of the shipping 
at anchor ; and from it stretched away, 
in a long needle-like point, the eastern 
extremity of the island, Cape Negril. 
Blue and distant, yet bold and well- 
defined in outline, rose above the flat 
country about Savanna-le-Mar, the Dol- 
phin’s Head, a single mountain, resem- 
bling in form a crouching lion, and re- 
puted to be equal, if not superior, in 
altitude to Bluefields Peak. In the 
smooth water in-shore, that accurately 
reflected the outline of the land, long 
strings of Pelicans were alternately 
plunging after their prey, and sailing 
on heavy flagging wing; and far, far 
overhead, like black specks against the 
bright sky, a flock of Man-of-war birds 
were placidly floating, resting. if I may 
be allowed the term, in the lofty air, 
after their morning meal upon the flying- 
fish in the offing. 

The water all over this beautiful bay 
is unusually transparent, so that in six 
fathoms the bottom, with every rock, 
patch of sand, or bunch of weed, was as 
distinct as if seen simply through a 
broad plate of glass, We ran in through 
a very narrow channel, the coral reef 
almost touching us on either side, as I 
saw plainly enough from a little way up 
the shrouds. 

The contrast of the palmy days of 
the exuberant island, as displayed in 
the pages of Sloane, Browne, and 
Bryan Edwards, with the following 
too truly painted scene, is painful. 
The mere catalogue of the wild 
plants which bounteous nature has 
scattered with so prodigal a hand 
over fields once rich in cultivated 
crops, shows what a fertile soil has 
been suffered to become even as the 
garden of the sluggard. 

In the prosperous days of Jamaica, 
Bluefields was a sugar estate; but is 
now, like many other beautiful proper- 
ties, given up, almost entirely, to resume 
the original wildness of nature. The 
greater part is, therefore, what is called 
ruinate, the expressive term applied to 
land in such a neglected condition. 
About a dozen acres are kept open in 
pasture, among the grass of which grow 
many flowering weeds, such as the Mexi- 
can Horn-peppy (Argemone), the West 
Indian Vervain (Stachytarpha), Swallow- 
worts (Asclepiade), small Passiflore, and 
others; and about as much more is 
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planted with the valuable, and always 
verdant, Guinea-grass (Panicum jumen- 
torwm), among the tussocks of which 
may generally be seen fluttering dozens 
of that pretty pink-winged moth, Deio- 
pera bella. But all around is covered 
with a dense and tangled mass of second- 
growth, chiefly logwood, interspersed 
with calabashes, breadnuts, and cotton 
trees, and with the usual fruit-trees of 
a plantation, the avocada-pear, the akee, 
a recent introduction from Africa, 
oranges and limes, cocoa-nuts, mangoes, 
guavas, papaws, sops, and custard apples. 
‘There is not a day in the year in which 
fruit from some or other of these may 
not be plucked. 


We can only stop, in passing 
through, or rather looking into a 
tropical forest—for passing through, 

ractically, is impossible, as all who 

ave made the attempt on the spot 
know—to notice the wild pines. Of 
these— 


The most imposing of all is the noble 
Tillandsia lingulata; the leaves of which 
are long, and shaped like those of the 
pine-apple, widened and, as _ usual, 
sheathing each other at their bases, and 
throwing out in July large flowers of a 
rich crimson hue and polished surface. 
The sheathing bases of the leaves form 
natural reservoirs for water; the rains 
and dews accumulating there in consi- 
derable quantities, and forming a resource 
for thousands of birds, and even for man 
himself, in the season of drought, and 
affording retreats, always cool and moist, 
for those reptiles that respire through 
the skin. 


While Mr. Gosse, attracted by 
one of those beautiful orchidee that 
garland tropical boughs, was up 
in a calabash tree, engaged in de- 
taching bunches of oncidium— 


The beautiful Long-tailed Humming- 
bird (Zréchilus polytmus) came shooting 
by with its two long velvet-black feathers 
fluttering like streamers behind it ; and 
began to suck at the blossoms of the 
tree in which I was. Quite regardless 
of my presence, consciously secure in 
its power of wing, the lovely little gem 
hovered around the trunk, and threaded 
the branches, now probing here, now 
there, its cloudy wings on each side 
vibrating with a noise like that of a 
spinning-wheel, and its eimerald breast 
for a moment flashing brilliantly in the 
sun’s ray ; then apparently black, all the 
light being absorbed ; then, as it slightly 
turned, becoming a dark olive ; then in 
an instant blazing forth again with 
emerald effulgence. Several times it 
came close to me, as I eat motionless 
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with delight, and holding my breath for 
fear of alarming it, and driving it away ; 
it seemed almost worth a voyage across 
the sea to behold so radiant a creature 
in all the wildness of its native freedom. 

Those who are acquainted with 
corals from the dried specimens in 
our museums only, should follow 
Mr. Gosse, 


Where the rocks of coral grow, 


and entering the sea with him, 
taking care not to go barefoot, if he 
would avoid the penetrating prickles 
and spines of the echini, or sea-eggs, 
behold the works of this immense 
joint-stock building company, glow- 
ing with the expanded multitudinous 
polypes which have raised the won- 
derful pile. They will do well if 
they protect their legs as well as 
their feet, for our bare-legged wader 
was soon feelingly convinced that 
these polypes, like the Meduse or 
sea-nettles, sting, and having some- 
what rudely come in contact with 
the coral rock, he received a scratch 
on the leg, which the stinging in- 
fluence,—of which he had before 
been warned, by its effect on his 
unbroken skin,—soon converted 
into a large and very painful tu- 
mour. 

There is an animated picture of 
a market-day at Savanna-le-Mar, 
with a submarine view, dotted with 
mollusea and echinoderms in their 
habits as they live (p. 57). 

Lunar rainbows, the leaf of life, 
( Verea crenata,)—whose vitality re- 
sists all attacks, save those of a hot 
iron or boiling water,—Bluefields 
Mountain, with its botanical and 
zoological treasures ; those charm- 
ing soaring butterflies, the wrania, 
plying to a height which leave our 
own purple high-flyer, Sir Joseph’s 
Emperor, far below, ascending to a 
height of five hundred feet, must 
not arrest us; but Jamaica is the 
land of lizards, and we shall pre- 
sently pause to examine some of 
them, as soon as we have gazed at 
the fire-flies, which, 

starring the sky, 
Rose like a shower of fire. 

Mr. Gosse, by the way, would 
substitute ‘ green radiance’ for 
‘blue’ in Southey’s beautiful lines, 
and he objects to ‘ starring the sky,’ 
as at variance with the lowly habits 
of the genus; ‘but that’s not 
much ;’ so we shall leave our natu- 
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ralist to speak of the Glow-flies, (Py- 
rophorus noctilucus,) to which both 
he and Mr. Hill, his able coadjutor, 
have paid particular attention. 


From February to the middle of sum- 
mer, this beetle is common in the low- 
lands, and at moderate elevations. 
Lacordaire’s account of the luminosity 
of this Elater (known to me, however, 
only by the citation in Kirby and 
Spence’s Introd. to Ent. ii. 333, 6th 
edit.) differs so greatly from the phe- 
nomena presented by our Jamaica speci- 
mens, that I cannot help concluding 
that he has described an allied but very 
distinct species, and I feel justified, there- 
fore, in recording what I have myself 
observed. The light from the two oval 
tubercules on the dorsal surface of the 
thorax is very visible even in broad day- 
light. When the insect is undisturbed, 
these spots are generally quite opaque, 
of a dull white hue; but, on being 
handled, they ignite, not suddenly but 
gradually, the centre of each tubercle 
first showing a point of light, which in 
a moment spreads to the circumference, 
and increases in intensity till it blazes 
with a lustre almost dazzling. The 
colour of the thoracic light is a rich yel- 
low-green. Ina dark room, pitch-dark, 
this insect gives so much illumination 
as to cast a definite shadow of any object 
on the opposite wall, and when held 
two inches from a book the whole line 
may be read without moving it. The 
under part of the thorax has a singular 
appearance when the tubercles are fully 
lighted up ; for the horny coat of skin 
being somewhat pellucid, displays the 
light within redly and dimly, as if the 
whole thorax were red-hot, particularly 
at the edges, immediately beneath the 
tubercles. When left alone, the insect 
soon relapses into stillness, and the 
tubercles presently fade into darkness, 
either total, or redeemed only by a spark 
scarcely perceptible. 

* * * 

That the thoracic light is subject to 
the will of the insect is indubitable ; but 
whether the same can be predicated of 
the abdominal light I am not assured. 
During flight it is every second inter- 
mitted, as far as the observer can detect ; 
but its appearance or disappearance may 
depend upon whether the dorsal or ven- 
tral surface is presented to the eye. 
This is when, soon after dark, the insect 
is sweeping in rapid, headlong, irregular 
curves over the fields or along the edges 
of the forest ; when the appearance re- 
sembles that of a stick with the end on 
fire (but not in flame) carried or whirled 
along by one running swiftly, quenched 
suddenly after a course of a dozen yards, 
to appear again at a similar distance. 
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When slowly flying over the grass, the 
progress of one may often be traced by 
the red glare on the ground beneath ; a 
space of about a yard square being 
brightly illuminated, when no light at 
all reaches the spectator’s eye from the 
body of the insect. 


Now for Mr. Hill’s speculations 
on the cause of the light :— 


No one can have looked upon a stretch 
of canes in some rich and teeming 
soil in one of our serene nights, and 
seen the numerous luminous insects 
shooting athwart the gloom like meteors, 
or spangling the wide landscape as with 
a thousand stars, without being struck 
with the relation which subsists between 
the prevalence of phosphorescent insects, 
and the growth of a plant, like the 
sugar-cane, which depends on the 
presence of an unusual degree of phos- 
phates in the soil. The fact is, that the 
peculiar economy of these insects with 
respect to their phosphorescence is 
carried on by the aid of vegetable food 
in which phosphorus is_ elaborated. 
Vegetables fashion elementary or mine- 
ral matter; and when fashioned those 
matters pass ready formed into the 
bodies of animals ;—animals change one 
portion of them, and store up another in 
their tissues :—they engender heat, and 
elicit force in consuming that which 
vegetables have produced and slowly 
accumulated. This is the relation be- 
tween the luminous insect, and the soil 
charged with phosphates. What the 
plant reduces, the insect appropriates 
and consumes ;—plants decompose car- 
bonic acid to seize upon its carbon, and 
they decompose water to seize upon its 
hydrogen ; animals burn carbon to form 
carbonic acid, and they act on hydrogen 
to form water. The Fire-fiy, in its 
economy of life, burns the phosphorus, 
absorbed from the plants that nourished 
it, to give forth light. The phosphorus 
in a state of combustion unites with the 
oxygen of the air, and when we experi- 
mentalise this process of combustion, in 
order to trace the parts severally played 
by vegetables and by animals in the 
economy of nature, we find that phos- 
phorus, when it unites with the oxygen 
of the air, produces a solid acid, which 
falls down in the included air like flakes 
of snow, and in this way it again com- 
bines with the soil. 

It is certain that the fire-fly feeds 
upon the sugar-cane; and should the 
larva do so likewise, as it is cylophagous, 
this insect must be added to those that 
do mischief to the planter ; considering 
the abundant swarms which nightly, at 
certain seasons, illuminate thecane-fields. 
When Mr. Lees, from the Bahamas, 
carried the living fire-fly to England, he 
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took sugar-canes to sea with him, on 
which the beetles fed. They readily 
broke away the wood to obtain the sac- 
charine matter; and after his stock of 
canes was consumed, they ate brown 
sugar ; and were kept alive the whole 
of their voyage from June to the middle 
of September. (Zool. Journal, vol. iii.) 
Of the two kinds of luminous beetles 
which we possess, the Elater noctilucus, 
with the large phosphorescent tubercle 
on either side of the thorax, produces 
the wire-worm of the corn-fields,—the 
Lampyris, which we call the Blinker, 
has not been traced through its trans- 
formations. It is usually found on the 
trunks of trees, and in a state of inac- 
tivity ;—during the day it clings to their 
bark or is concealed in their fissures. 

The trap-door spiders (Cteniza 
nidulans) are well described at p. 
115. 


One word of palms and tree- 
ferns :— 

Two fine species of real palms are 
found in these lofty woods, though not 
in great numbers, The one is the Long 
Thatch, a species of Cocos, whose long 
pinnate fronds are used for thatching 
the houses of the negro peasants; the 
other is the Mountain Cabbage (Areca 
oleracea), one of the very noblest of 
this kingly race of plants. It shoots 
up its verdant tuft of feathery fronds 
to an enormous elevation, some speci- 
mens even to the height (as is cre- 
dibly asserted) of two hundred feet. To 
think of a tree as high as the Monument 
of London, with a slender branchless 
stem, as straight as an arrow, perfectly 
cylindrical, yet not more than a foot in 
diameter! The immense spike of blos- 
som that projects in the early autumn 
from the base of the crown, arching 
gracefully downwards, is a fine object. 
I have seen, at such times, the earth 
beneath the tree, for a space of many 
square yards, quite white with the scat- 
tered pollen, as if a light snow shower 
had fallen. Bees, beetles, flies, and 
other insects, throng around it in this 
season, attracted by the nectariferous 
bloom, and themselves forming an attrac- 
tion for numerous swallows, which, 
darting by on rapid wing, snatch their 
selected victims as they pass, and, wheel- 
ing round, return again and again to 
the prey. 

But if I were asked to name the most 
prominent character of the vegetation 
on these lofty peaks, I should designate 
it a region of ferns. Scores of species, 
and thousands of individuals, fringe the 
sides of the path with their graceful 
fronds, and almost choke the way. If 
we sit down on the grey-spurred root 
of a tree, the great fronds of Phlebodium 
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aureum, so elegantly pinnate, arch over 
our heads, and spread widely on each 
side ; while the eye is pleased with its 
massive twisted leaf-bases, covered with 
golden hair that shines like silk, and 
with the brown, delicate, thread-like 
roots, that cling to the bark of the tree 
spur, meandering over it like a spider’s 
web. The large triangular pinne of 
Adiantum macrophyllum overlapping 
each other, and gradually diminishing, 
have a very striking appearance ; and 
many of the minuter kinds growing in 
the hollows of the stones, and beneath 
the roots of the trees, display a grace 
and beauty peculiarly their own. Within 
the gloom of the forest other forms are 
seen in luxuriant profusion, The trees 
are loaded with them: many of the ter- 
restrial kinds spring in feathery tufts 
from the crevices of the bark, and curve 
gracefully towards the ground; others 
fringe the horizontal limbs, and conceal 
the forks ; and others, perhaps the most 
curious of all, as Phlebodium lycopo- 
doides, Ph. vaccinifolium, Polypodium 
acrostichoides, &c., crawl up the trunks 
of the tall trees, from the earth to their 
summits; their lengthened slender 
stems clinging fast to the bark, fringed, 
throughout all their irregular windings, 
with their small oval or oblong leaf-like 
fronds. The sides of the bare rocks, and 
the surfaces of the large loose stones, 
that lie in the woods, half concealed by 
bushes, are sprawled over by similar 
caulescent and clinging species of the 
great fern tribe, which is estimated to 
constitute one ninth part of the whole 
vegetation of Jamaica. 

And now for the brilliant change- 
able 

Gay lizards glittering on the walls 

Of ruined shrines, busy and bright, 

As they were all alive with light. 

Mr. Gosse met with that fine 
Iguaniform Lizard, (Dactyloa Ed- 
wardsii,) called Venus by the negroes, 
but not, as he thinks, in allusion to 
the Queen of Love, on the Blue- 
fields ridge. Mr. Hill states that 
it is usually called the Green Venus, 
and that he takes Venus, in this case, 
to be an Indian word; for he found 
the lizard in a district of St. Domin- 

0, (Yasica,) in which all the rivers 
haa Indian names, and he remarks 
that they have an Indian name for 
another of their lizards in Jguana. 

Mr. Gosse having ascended the 
ridge with a companion, saw one of 
these lizards about a foot long, and 
of a lively green colour, which, head 
downward, was intently watchin 
their motions as they approached. 
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His young friend suggested the pos- 
sibility of capturing it, by slipping 
a noose over its head, while its at- 
tention was engaged by whistling. 
Mr. Gosse took the hint, and, hay- 
ing made a noose of small twine, 
which he tied to the end of aswitch, 
gently walked towards the creature, 
whistling a lively tune. To his as- 
tonishment, it allowed him to slip 
the noose over its head, merely 
glancing its bright eye at the string 
as it passed. He jerked the switch ; 
the music ceased, and the green- 
coated forester was sprawling and 
dangling in a great rage at the 
end of the string, biting at every- 
thing near. Its choler soon had a 
chameleon-like effect on its skin, 
which presently began to change 
from green to blackish, till the 
animal was of an uniform bluish- 
black, with darker bands on the 
body, and of a brownish-black on 
the tail, the only trace of green 
being just around the eyes. Mr. 
Gosse carefully secured his prize 
without injury, and brought it home 
in his oaledina hates, into which 
it was no sooner put, than it fiercely 
seized a piece of linen in its teeth, 
and would not let it go for several 
hours; so it was transferred, linen 
and all, to a wired cage, when, at 
length, it suddenly let go its hold, 
and flew wildly about the cage, 
biting at everything presented. 

At night (writes Mr. Gosse) I ob- 
served him vividly green as at first; a 
token, as I presumed, that he had in 
some measure recovered his equanimity. 

The next day he continued very fierce. 
I hung the cage out in the sun ; two or 
three times in the course of the day I 
observed him green; but for the most 
part he was black. The changes were 
rather quickly accomplished. 

After he had been in my possession 
about four days, I observed him one 
morning sloughing his skin ; the delicate 
epidermis, loosened from the body and 
legs, looked like a garment of thin white 
muslin, split irregularly down the legs 
and toes, and separated from that of the 
tail, on which the integument yet ad- 
hered unbroken. Throughout the day 
the loosened skin hung about the animal, 
though more and more loosely. He had 
not abated a whit of his fierceness ; leap- 
ing at a stick pointed at him, and seizing 
it forcibly with his teeth. 

The food of this lizard appears to in- 
clude both vegetable and animal sub- 
stances. I was never able to induce 
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one to eat in captivity ; but the dissec- 
tion of several has given me this result, 
Thus in one I found hard seeds and fari- 
naceous substance ; in another the frag- 
ments of a brilliant Curculionidous 
beetle, and other insects. I once observed 
a large one on the summit of the moun- 
tain, deliberately eating the ripe Glass- 
eye berries, munching half of one away 
at a mouthful. 

It would require no great warmth of 
imagination to identify these sunny, 
spicy, pomiferous groves with the golden- 
fruited gardens of the Hesperides, and 
this fierce, sinister, saw-crested lizard, 
with the watchful dragon that guarded 
them. 


Mr. Hill thus accounts for the 
changeability of colour in the lizard 
race :— 

‘It is now pretty satisfactorily deter- 
mined, that the direct or more immedi- 
ate cause of this peculiarity is physiolo- 
gical, and dependent on the action of 
the lungs upon the cireulatory system. 
Their lungs are large, dilatable, and pro- 
longed; and the phenomenon itself is 
always most remarkable among lizards, 
whose general cutaneous covering does 
not adhere closely or uniformly to the 
muscular layer beneath. A large portion 
of air enters below the skin ; and as it 
is variously distributed, according to the 
state of the reptile, in respect to tran- 
quillity or disquietude, it gives the many 
coloured hues we see so instantaneously 
occurring in them. Cuvier says, that 
‘in effect, their lungs, rendering them 
more or less transparent, urge the blood 
to rush more upon the skin, and, accord- 
ing as the fluid fills itself or empties it- 
self of air, its colour becomes more or 
less lively.’ By the investigations of 
Mr. Houston (7'rans. of Roy. Irish Acad. 
Xv. 177.) the proximate cause of change- 
ability is connected with the circulatory 
system. The skin of the changeable 
Saurians is not only very thin, but highly 
vascular ; and he thinks that the colour 
of the blood appearing through the semi- 
transparent covering, and being variously 
modified by its more permanent hues, is 
of itself sufficient to account for every 
diversity of tint which the Chameleon 
can assume. He maintains the opinion 
that these effects are produced by vas- 
cular turgescence, ‘ just as the increased 
redness in blushing is caused by a rush 
of blood to the cheeks.’ I would seek in 
addition an illustration from the change- 
able hues in the carwneles of the turkey. 
There, too, aeration produces a diversity 
of influences on the circulatory system. 
The ved blood distributed through these 
parts increases and diminishes its inten- 
sity of tint by the different aerations at 
the caprice of the bird, and, being some- 
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times wholly deprived of its red particles, 
flows colourless, as the fluids circulate 
in the white of the eye.’ 


If all the birds of Jamaica were 
voiceless except the mocking-bird, 
the woods, the groves, the gardens 
would still, Mr. Gosse assures us, 
be ore vocal with his pro- 
fuse and rapturous songs. 

In those brilliant nights, when the 
full-orbed moon shines from the depth 
of the clear sky with such intensity that 
the eye cannot gaze upon the dazzling 
brightness of her face, shedding down 
on plain and sea a flood of soft light 
sufficient to enable one to read an ordi- 
nary book with ease in the open air,— 
how sweet, how rich, how thrilling, are 
the bursts of melody that rise from the 
trees around, the serenades of wakeful 
mocking-birds. Nothing to be compared 
to it have I ever heard in England ; the 
night-song of a single bird, however fine 
may be its execution, is no more to be put 
in competition with such a chorus, than 
the performance of a single musician, 
though a master, with that of a band. 
Nights so lovely are seen only in the 
tropics, and the music is worthy of the 
night. 


Turn we now to that gorgeous 
flower, the night-blowing Cereus, 
(Cereus grandiflora :)\— 

The long trailing stems of this cactus 
are very commonly seen in the lowlands, 
sprawling to a great length over the 
stone fences, hanging in irregular fes- 
toons from the forks and limbs of the 
trees, the great cotton-tree in particular, 
and intertwining its tough and prickly 
vines among the shrubs, helping to give 
the woods that formidable, repellent, 
impenetrable character which a tropic 
‘ bush’ is known to present. The magni- 
ficent flowers are, however, rarely seen ; 
the plant seems to be a shy bloomer ; 
and when the blossoms do meet the eye 
it is in nine cases out of ten either as 
unexpanded buds, or in that miserable 
drenched condition, which the flowers 
of a cactus always assume when fading, 
looking exactly as if they had been 
dragged through boiling water. In 
order to see it in perfection, one must 
make it open in the house, or visit it at 
midnight, which is inconvenient. I 
have several times marked a maturing 
bud, and when it appeared nearly ready 
to burst, cut a few inches of the stem on 
each side, and brought it within doors. 
Soon after dark it begins to open, and 
towards midnight expands in its noble 
beauty, a disk six inches in diameter, 
very double, the exterior rows of petals 
of a yellowish-brown hue, gradually pal- 
ing in tint to the centre, where the 
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petals are of the purest white. Mean- 
while the delicious clove-like perfume is 
diffused in such abundance, that a deli- 
cate person can scarcely sit in the room, 
and the very house is filled with it from 
one end to the other. In the morning 
beauty and fragrance are both gone, and 
the blossom, lately so gorgeous, possesses 
no more of either than may be pretended 
to by a boiled cabbage. 


ThePondTurtles(Hmysdecussata,) 
in their turbid and tepid home, over- 
hung with a aesanes Seaent Cedar, 
from which the luxuriant vines, 
which bear the melon, named after 
that negro hobgoblin, the Duppy, 
dip their tangled mazes into the 
water, are most graphically de- 
scribed dozing in the sunshine or 
chequered shade, on logs and 
branches, till a stick thrown in 
makes them vanish, as they drop 
from their seats into the water, 
without a sound, and almost with- 
out rippling the surface; nor are 
the habits of that grim giant, the 
Ant Lion, less amusingly described. 
Then we have a most interesting ac- 
count of fishing and fishes, among 
which the Parrot-fish, with its ab- 
rupt almost vertical profile, white 
eye, and brilliant azure hue, is re- 
markable, like its feathered name- 
sake, for the power of moving the 
upper jaw. 

he snakes next claim our atten- 
tion, and our observer notices the 
mode by which they climb, a hint 
that should not be lost on our illus- 
trators of books of natural history. 
Writing of the black snake, (Natrizx 
atra, Gosse,) he remarks :— 

It climbs with facility, mounting per- 
pendicularly the smooth trunk of a tree, 
and gliding along tne branches, on 
which it loves to lie in the sun. If 
alarmed it will sometimes move along 
the branch, but generally drops to the 
ground, lowering its foreparts gradually, 
but very quickly, and letting go with 
the tail last of all. The mode in which 
Colubrine Snakes (and perhaps others) 
mount trees is, I think, misunderstood. 
We see them represented in engravings, 
as encircling the trunk or branches in 
spiral coils, but this, though it may do 
very well for stuffed specimens in a mu- 
seum, is not the way in which a living 
snake mounts a tree. It simply glides 
up with the whole body extended in a 
straight line, doubtless clinging by 
means of the tips of the expanded ribs, 
as we can see that the body is percep- 


tibly dilated and flattened. In fact a 
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snake finds no more difficulty in passing 
swiftly up the vertical trunk of a tree, 
than in gliding over the ground. I have 
been astonished to remark how slight a 
contact is sufficient for it to maintain its 
hold. The black snake will allow the 
greatest part of its body to hang down 
in the air, and thus remain still, while 
little more than the tail maintains its 
position by clinging (straight, not spi- 
rally, and not half round it, but longitu- 
dinally along it) to the upper surface of 
a branch : and it will often pass freely 
and gracefully from one branch to 
another at a considerable interval, pro- 
jecting its head and body with the ut- 
most ease across the interval. The mo- 
tions of a snake in a tree are beautifully 
easy and free, and convey the impression 
that the reptile feels quite at home 
among the branches. 


In observing the pretty Violet Flat 
Crabs, (Goniopsis ruricola, De Geer,) 
in those dismal morasses which bor- 
der the shore, and communicate 
with the sea by means of creeks, as 
they crawled, & thousands, on the 


roots and up the trunks of the man- 
groves, clad in their bright but not 
gaudy panoply, Mr. Gosse remarked 
a sensibility of touch in the indu- 
rated ~~ of the claws, which we 


should hardly expect to find under 
such a stony integument. 


The Crab crawls slowly along, in no 
defined direction, while the two claws 
are held, points downward, in front of 
the face, and lightly feel the surface of 
the mud, as we should by using the 
finger and thumb. At very short inter- 
vals, one or the other claw picks up 
some little morsel,—often so small that 
the spectator can only guess its presence 
by the action,—and carries it to the 
mouth with so easy, so human-like a mo- 
tion, that I have been greatly pleased 
with it ; exactly like a person feeding 
himself with his fingers. That the eyes 
are not the guides to the situation of the 
morsels, I feel assured, for they are 
placed high up on the forehead, and 
point upwards ; and moreover, I have 
repeatedly seen the claws feel, and even 
pick up, from under the body. I have 
watched the progress of the Crab, too, to 
some morsel that I had thrown in; no 
notice was taken of it, until the claw 
touched it, as it were, accidentally, in 
feeling round and round ; but the in- 
stant it was touched it was conveyed to 
the mouth. 


Why will not some adventurous 
epicure establish a correspondence 
with our West India Islands, and 
mport the delicious frugivorous 
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land crab, which, when artistically 
dressed in its own shell, and sea- 
soned with a soupgon of cayenne, 
and a squeeze of lime-juice, comes, 
if we are to believe one whose re- 
fined taste we have never yet caught 
tripping, as near to ambrosia as any 
mortal dish can? A few days would 
bring them, with almost no care, to 
our shores, in good condition. Even 
in the old slow sailing days, they 
were brought here alive, and some 
were exhibited in the Zoological 
Garden in the Regent’s Park, where 
they lived for several weeks. 

The Amphisbena, or Two-headed 
Snake of the old books of natural 
history, which we have seen figured 
in one of those veracious chronicles 
with two distinct heads, branching 
off from the same neck, derived 
its name from its power of moving 
backward or forward with equal 
facility. This pretty little serpent, 
named from its apparent want of 
eyes, Typhlops, is perfectly harm- 
less, and, on the 3rd of September, 
Mr. Gosse found an egg new to him, 
in the secluded woods of Auld Ayr. 
Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonny lasses. 


This egg proved to be the cradle of 
Typhlops lumbricalis. 

I was out shooting (writes our sport- 
ing naturalist) with my negro servants, 
when we heard in these lonely woods 
what we supposed to be the voice of the 
ringtail pigeon. As this fine and rare 
bird is said to resort to the smoke that 
ascends from any fire that may be 
kindled within its haunts, for the relief 
which is thus afforded to it from the in- 
cessant torment of the musquitoes, we 
determined to make a fire, in order to 
get a shot. The lads had collected some 
deserted nests of termites for fuel, and 
on breaking them up, I discovered in 
one of the cavities an egg of a long-oval 
form, and of a clear buff hue, with a 
stifly membranous integument. The 
breaking of the surrounding mass had 
ruptured also the egg, and disclosed a 
young typhlops, which writhed nimbly 
about, and soon crawled from its prison, 
to which it remained attached, however, 
by the vitellus, It was very active, 
fully formed, similar in colour and ap- 
pearance to the adult, except that the 
inferior surface was tinged with a deli- 
cate rosy hue. The eyes were very 
plainly discernible, though in the adult 
I had searched for these organs in vain. 
The frequent protrusion of its forked 
tongue gave ita snake-like character, 
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which its general aspect did not possess. 
It was four and a half inches in length, 
and one-eighth of an inch in diameter ; 
depressed in form as the adult. The 
tail was one-sixth of an inch in length; 
and the wmbilicus was exactly one inch 
distant from the caudal point. The egg 
measured an inch and one-eighth in 
length, and five-twelfths in diameter : 
and this size struck me as surprisingly 
great, seeing that the greatest thickness 
of the body in the adult animal is consi- 
derably less than that of this egg !* The 
appearance of a female Typhlops with 
such an egg contained in the abdomen, 
must be singular, even if but one is 
developed at a time; but if many are 
synchronously matured, her dimensions 
must be immensely enlarged during 
pregnancy. 

In another, of about the same size as 
this prematurely born young one, or 
rather less, which was taken on the first 
of November, wriggling quickly along 
on the ground near Bluefields house, 
the wmbilicus was not perceptible, ex- 
cept by an exceedingly slight depres- 
sion. 

I am not aware that this reptile, or 
any of the allied species, is aquatic in 
the slightest degree; but its natatory 
powers are considerable. One, which I 
put into a vessel of water for observa- 
tion, swam rapidly and _ gracefully, 
throwing the body into elegant vertical 
undulations, like a leech, Snakes, I 
think, swim in this way. The fecal 
discharges I found to have the white 
creamy appearance common to ser- 

ents, 

Mr. Hill informs me that, in course of 
the cuttings for the laying down of the 
railway between Spanish-town and 
Kingston, the labourers laid open the 
subterranean habitations of several of 
these reptiles; a circumstance which 
afforded subject of wondering comment 
to the vulgar, who suppose that they 
are truly monsters, with a head at each 
extremity. The depth of the burrow, 
which would be interesting to know, 
my friend has not mentioned. 

Last year a monstrous viper with 
two heads was sent to the vivarium 
of the Zoological Society of London, 
but it did not live. 

The Yellow Boa, (Chilabothrus in- 
ornatus,)—an unapt specific name, 
by the way, for its black and yellow 
livery, well shown in Mr. Gosse’s 
fourth plate, joined to the purple 
iridescent glow reflected from the 
playing light emanating from the 
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dark parts, make it anything but 
unadorned, serves to introduce in- 
teresting anecdotes of its habits. 
A great devourer of rats, and also 
of hen’s eggs, which it swallows 
whole, it evidently possesses, in 
common with other serpents, a 
power of fascination, and, more- 
over, can erect itself on its tail, and 
leap on its prey, or its adversary, at 
a bound of several feet.—(pp. 314, 
et seq.) This is the Yellow Snake of 
Sloane and others, and, although it 
is normally oviparous, it is not un- 
frequently viviparous. This has 
been proved both abroad and at 
home. Mr. Gosse asks, ‘is it pos- 
sible that a serpent normally ovipa- 
rous might retain the eggs within 
the oviduct until the birth of the 
young, when circumstances were 
not propitious for their deposition ?” 
To which we answer, ‘Yes.’ Mr. 
Griffith gave to Mr. Hill an account 
of one of these serpents, which pro- 
duced at Cumberland Pen, in Ja- 
maica, twenty-three young ones, all 
perfectly formed ; and, on the 28th 
of November last, a gravid female, 
of the same species, sent to the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, by Mr. 
Hill and Dr. Bowerbank, produced 
twelve young ones, being probably 
the first instance of such an event 
having occurred to a Yellow Snake, 
in any European menagerie. 

But who will send us the wonder- 
ful crested and wattled Snake, which 
is said to crow like a cock? One of 
these was killed in the neighbour- 
hood of a plantation called Drum- 
mond Castle, about eight miles from 
Kingston, in the immediate vicinity 
of the romantic ,scenery of the 
‘Falls,’ remarkable as the hiding- 
place of Three-fingered Jack, of 
melo-dramaticmemory; acascade dis- 
trict of wild wonders, which, as Mr. 
Gosse observes, the imagination of 
no painter of theatrical spectacles 
can surpass. This serpent, although 
its bulk equalled that of a Yellow 
Snake of seven feet, did not exceed 
four feet in length, and this bulk 
and shortness, joined to the galeated 
head, with a crest like a guinea-fowl, 
to say nothing of the possession of 
what may be called a voice, justify 
Mr. Gosse’s conjecture that it may 


* This young specimen, still attached to the egg, is now in the magnificent col- 


lection of the British Museum. 
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be an Acontias,—in fact, a lizard 
without limbs. 

It may be supposed that the Silk- 
cotton tree (Eriodendron anfractuo- 
sum) would not pass unnoticed ; and 
this noble vegetable giant, with a 
trunk of forty feet in circumference, 
and a towering altitude, that raises 
it so far above the general level of 
the forest as to give it a place in 
nautical guide books as a landmark, 
is described in a manner worthy of 
a tree that is said not unfrequently 
to attain a height of a hundred and 
fifty feet. It appears to bear a 
sort of charmed life, for the negroes 
believe that if one throw a stone at 
the trunk, he will be visited by sick- 
ness, or other misfortune, by the 
offended dryad. 


When they intend to cut one down, 
they first pour rum at the root as a pro- 
pitiatory offering. In Demerara, I have 
been told, the African negroes will not 
lift the axe against a Cotton-tree on any 
consideration, but in Jamaica the suit- 
ability of the wood for canoes overcomes 
their scruples. The immense trunk is 
shaped and hollowed, and thus even 
canoes of large size are made out of a 
single piece. The softness of the timber 
facilitates the operation. 


If any one should discover how 
the fine silky filamentous down of 
the ripened pods, which is now 
suffered to be the sport of the 
breeze, could be made to cohere, 
either by felting or otherwise, what 
a waste of material might be 
avoided ! 

A mere sketch of the different 
modes by which Nature endeavours 
to secure the safety of animals and 
vegetables, would fill a good-sized 
volume ; but Mr. Gosse relates one 
which is quite new to us, and which 
we cannot pass without notice. 
There is a pretty little fish called 
the Sand-gootoo by the negroes, 
(Tetraodon ammocryptus, Gosse,) 
from its habit of hideag itself occa- 
sionally in the sand; but it seems 
that its shifts are not confined to 
this operation, and that the feat of 
the bottle-conjuror is no longer a 
romance. But we must let the 
donor of its scientific name tell the 
story :— 

In endeavouring to capture some of 
these little fishes, a curious habit came 
to my knowledge. Having in my hand 
@ gauze insect-net, I clapped it over a 
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Gootoo beginning to hide itself in the 
sand. I felt sure that I had it, but my 
servant could not feel it with his hand, 
through the gauze, as I held the ring 
tightly down upon the bottom of the 
shallow water. Presently I saw, emerg- 
ing from under the edge of the ring, an 
object, that, in size, form, and colour, 
looked exactly like a hen’s egg. The 
Jad instantly seized it, telling me that 
it was the fish ; and as he held it up, I 
saw with surprise the abdomen tightly 
inflated to the dimensions described, 
and the fish still inspiring more air with 
a sucking noise, and motion of the 
mouth. ‘To the touch it was as tense 
as a blown bladder, and it was with dif- 
ficulty that I could force it into a wide- 
mouthed pickle bottle of sea-water, for 
it filled the neck like a cork. The in- 
stant, however, it touched the water in 
the bottle, it resumed its ordinary ap- 
pearance, and the change of form was 
like the effect of magic. 


Mr. Gosse’s amusing description 
of the Pedro Seal (p. 307) is alieel 
very interesting, by one or two re- 
marks on its organization, such as 
observers only make; we can only 
notice the observation, that in the 
female seals, the mammz are con- 
cealed in the skin, and the lacteal 
fulness swells with the rotundity of 
the body, so that the animal does 
not suffer pain or inconvenience in 
its progress on land. Moreover, 
the bifid termination of the tongue, 
another peculiarity, is, as he states, 
an adaptation ies enables the 
young of the Phocide to seize the 
nipple under comparatively difficult 
circumstances. 

Mr. Hill’s account of the Alco, or 
native dog, (p. 329,) found both in 
the islands and on the continent, 
is worthy of all attention, and is en- 
livened by interesting anecdote. 
Here is a touching instance of the 
fidelity and jealousy of one of this 
curious breed :— 


Some four years and a half ago, 
(writes Mr. Hill) a friend sent me 
a grown up pup, then about seven 
months old, a creole product of a 


stock originally procured from the 
Indian main. As this dog, which 
we still possess, exhibits marked traits 
of character which are said to prevail 
always in the breed, I shall set down 
some few of its peculiarities. 

The first act of Prince when brought 
to us, was to attach himself to a little 
niece of mine, twelve years old,—to 
whom, rather than to my sister or my- 
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self he was a present, and he became so 
exclusively hers, as to disregard, and 
even receive with displeasure, the 
caresses of everybody beside. He did 
not long enjoy the beneficent eye of this 
mistress ;—she was seized with a mortal 
fever which carried her off in a few days 
after his arrival in our house. Prince’s 
place was, however, always by her pil- 
low,—and he would rise from the 
soundest sleep at midnight to kiss her 
fevered cheek and be fondled by her, if 
he heard her voice. When she was in 
her coffin, Prince’s place was under the 
head of it, where he sat silent and sullen, 
and seemed as much a mourner as any 
of the family. 

Prince's affection continues to main- 
tain this marked undivided character. 
His attachment has been transferred to 
the mother of his first favourite, since 
the child’s death. No other object is 
permitted to participate in his regards. 
His whole heart is with his mistress. 
He sleeps at night by her bedside,—and 
he selects for his place of repose the 
spot where her shoes are put down. By 
day he lies at her feet. No other living 
being is allowed to share in her caresses. 
If a child be taken into her lap, Prince 
leaps up immediately, and strives to 
thrust the object of his jealousy away. 
If he be checked or scolded for his pre- 
sumption, his countenance assumes a 
character of unmistakeable displeasure, 
and he withdraws himself into some re- 
tired part of the room, and rejects every 
endeavour to reconcile him to his disap- 
pointment. His eyes being a deep un- 
mingled black, his countenance expresses 
with distinctness all his varying emo- 
tions. 


There is much more equally at- 


tractive, but Mr. Gosse calls our 
attention to the Manatee (Manatus 
Americanus), and we must obey the 
eall. 

One of these interesting animals, 
with a bosom like a Naiad’s, was 
observed by him at Savanna-le- 
Mar, where it had become entangled 
in a seine. It was still alive, and 
apparently uninjured, but gave little 
sign of vitality beyond an occasional 
lazy flap of the broad tail, and the 
seriodical opening of the nostrils. 

he pachydermatous character of 
the animal struck our observer at 
once. Unlike the smooth integu- 
ment of the Dolphin, which he com- 
ares to kid leather, that of the 
Manatee resembled the hide of a 
pig. The nostrils, placed on the top 
of the muzzle, consisting of two 
tubular orifices, about an inch in 
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diameter when open, were ordinarily 
closed by a sort of semilunar valve, 
so that their position is then only 
indicated by a depression of that 
form with the horns pointing for- 
ward. The action of breathing was 
periodical and sudden. Mr. Gosse 
did not measure the intervals, but 
several minutes appear to have 
elapsed between the acts. ‘Sud- 
denly the crescentic depressions be- 
come circular openings, and the 
warm breath is expired; in about 
half a minute they are closed as 
suddenly. The valve or stopper has 
a singular appearance: when its 
action is carefully watched, it seems 
to be the front side of the tube itself, 
elevated by muscular action to close, 
and depressed to open, the nostril.’ 
The periodical and sudden opening 
of the valvular nostrils of the aad 
potamus in the Zoological Gardens, 
and the explosive emission of the 
air, when that animal is breathing 
in the water, forcibly reminded Mr. 
Gosse of the Manatee. Our natu- 
ralist, though he rose early, was too 
late to secure the skin of the unfor- 
tunate captive, which was already 
killed and eut up; but was consoled 
by a delicious breakfast of Manatee 
steaks. A total absence of oiliness, 
and a flavour between veal and pork, 
with a nearer approach to the latter, 
render the flesh very desirable, and 
the carcase was eagerly bought up 
in joints for the gastronomes of 
Jamaica. Dr. Robinson states that 
a large Manatee would sell at Kings- 
ton for 307. currency (18/. sterling): 

and that at Port Royal it fetched 
15d. currency (9d. sterling) pe r lb. 

In St. Elizabeth’s, at the same time, 
it was worth little or nothing. 

Were the ‘Mermaids’ seen by 
Columbus off the mouth of the 
Yaqui in Haiti, Manatees? As he 
says that they were by no meais 
the beautiful beings which they had 
been represented to be, we think 
that we may answer in the aflirma- 
tive. Seals would not have mani- 
fested the swelling breasts placed 
between the fore-paws, and bearing 
so strong a resemblance to those of 
a woman. 

The ancient Italian Dolphin that 
formed an attachment to the youth 
whom it carried over the azure sea 
on its back, has a pendant in a 
sociable Manatee, if we are to believe 
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old Purchas, who writes on the au- 
thority of Peter Martyr :— 

‘There was a king of Hispaniola which 
put one of these animals (being presented 
him by his fisherman) into a lake of 
standing water, where it lived five-and 
twenty years. When any of the servants 
came to the lake and called Matto-matto, 
she would come and receive meat at 
their hands ; and if any would be ferried 
over the lake, she willingly yielded her 
back, and performed the office faithfully ; 
yea, she hath carried ten men at once, 
singing and playing. A Spaniard had 
once wronged her, by casting a dart at 
her ; and therefore after that, when she 
was called, she would plunge down 
again ; otherwise to the Indians she re- 
mained officious. She would be as full 
of play as a monkey, and would wrestle 
with them ; especially she was addicted 
to one young man, which used to feed 
her. This proceeded partly from her 
docile nature, partly being taken young ; 
she was kept up awhile at home, in the 
king’s house, with bread. The river 
swelling over his banks into the lake, it 
followed the stream, and was seen no 
more.’ (Pilgrims, B. viii. c. 14.) 

Mr. Hill gives an account of a 
Cachalot* hunt in the Bay of Fort 
Dauphin, Haiti, commenced by a 
sword-fish, and continued by a 
swarm of canoes that would have 
rejoiced the heart of Long Tom 
Coilin or Magnus Troil (p. 351), but 
we must pass on, regardless of wild 
hogs, maroon hog-hunting, and 
‘barbecued pig ;’ all of which will 
be read with relish, especially the 
account of the latter, dressed in the 
true maroon fashion on a barbecue 
or frame of wicker-work, through 
whose interstices the culinary steam 
ascends, and filled with peppers and 
spices of the highest flavour, wrapped 
in plaintain leaves, and then buried 
in a hole with hot stones, by whose 
vapour it is baked. Thus no par- 
ticle of the juice is suffered to eva- 
porate. It seems to have made a 
proper impression on the discrimi- 
nating palate of that ‘jewel of a 
man,’ Monk Lewis. ‘I have eaten,’ 
says he, ‘several other good Jamaica 
dishes, but none so excellent as this.’ 

Before we enter upon the Croco- 
diles, we must endeavour to answer 
a question relative to the eggs of 
another Saurian. Between the mid- 
dle and end of February a good 
many little eggs, covered with a white 
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caleareous shell of regularly oval 
form, and exactly resembling a bird’s 
egg in miniature, were brought to 
Mr. Gosse. Some were found in 
old thatch and other rubbish, some 
in crevices of boards, slightly con- 
cealed. They proved to be the eggs 
of that very small Gecko, the eyed 
Palette-tip (Spheriodactylus argus), 
not unfrequently seen in the dwell- 
ing-houses and out-buildings of Ja- 
maica. In the gizzard of a White- 
belly Dove (Peristera Jamaicensis), 
was found one of these eggs. The 
integument, however, was not shelly, 
but tough and membranous, and of 
a dirty yellowish hue. A perfectly 
formed Gecko of this species was 
taken out of it, and Mr. Gosse in- 
quires whether the action of the 
gizzard could have dissolved the 
lime of the shell? To which query 
we unhesitatingly answer, ‘ Yes.’ 

Even now, it appears, Crocodiles, 
or, as they are there usually called, 
Alligators, are sufficiently numerous 
in some parts of Jamaica. That any 
true alligators are found in the 
Antilles, has not as yet, so far as 
our knowledge extends, been proved; 
but the crocodile of Jamaica, Mar- 
tinique, and Haiti is the Slender- 
muzzled species, Crocodilus acutus, 
whilst in Cuba the form is repre- 
sented by the Lozenge-scaled Croco- 
dile, Crocodilus rhombifer. 

The notes of Mr. Hill contain 
some very interesting observations 
on the habits of these truculent 
saurians. Mr. Waterton, it will be 
remembered by hisnumerousreaders, 
in his second series of essays, con- 
tradicts Mr. Swainson’s statement, 
that the Cayman ‘conveys its food 
to some hole at the edge of the 
water, where it is suffered to putrify 
before it is devoured,’ and Mr. 
Waterton gives as his reason for the 
rejection of this statement, that ‘ the 
mouth of this reptile is completely 
formed for snatch and swallow.’ 
Now, we have the greatest confi- 
dence in Mr. Waterton’s observa- 
tions on the habits of animals, but 
we have also the most firm reliance 
on those of Mr. Swainson, whom 
we have long known and respected ; 
nor have we ever detected an in- 
stance where the remarks of the 
last-named acute zoologist on such 


* Physeter macrocephalus. 
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habits failed to prove well-founded. 
Mr. Hill’s experience and observa- 
tion accord with Mr. Swainson’s 
statement. 

Here is a striking tableau vivant, 
by the same hand :— 

‘The verdant marshes of the Estér in 
Western Haiti, where I first saw the 
Cayman, is the feeding ground of nume- 
rous cattle. Clumps of acacia and tufts 
of bamboos festooned with lianas, and 
embellished with blooming nymphezas 
floating on the waters, contribute to 
vary the aspect of these swamps. 
Egrets and gallinules inhabit them in 
numbers, and ducks frequent them in 
vast flocks. Large Caymans are to be 
seen there floating in the clear stream 
and prowling in the thickets ; yet I saw 
naked herdsmen and fishermen navi- 
gating the waters in narrow canoes, 
from six to nine feet long, and not more 
than eighteen inches or two feet broad. 
They had tied their camisettes of blue 
and pink and white check around their 
heads like turbans, having only the tanga 
or waist-cloth round the naked body, 
that they might wade the waters when 
necessary. Their singularly wild ap- 
pearance, in these mere logs of boats, 
pushed along by poles,—the numerous 
cattle, and the multitudinous birds, with 
the frequent Alligators, in the midst of 
which man, bird, and beast were moving 
about, was altogether one of the 
strangest wild sights I had ever wit- 
nessed.’—(Mr. Hill.) 


The story of the dogs lapping the 
water of the Nile without stopping 
in their run, so that they might 
baffle the crocodiles, which are said 
to have a great predilection for dog’s 
flesh—with what truth we shall 
presently inquire—is familiar to 
most; and it is curious to find the 
same legend in the New World, 
carried, however, a little farther. 
In the Antilles they hold that the 
voice of the dog will always draw 
these reptiles away from an object 
when prowling, and those who would 
cross a river without any risk from 
their attacks, send a scout down 
stream to imitate a dog’s howl, yelp, 
or bark, which is no sooner heard 
by the alligators, than away they all 
swim, animated by the delicious 
hope of dog, leaving a clear and safe 
ford for the traveller higher up. Mr. 
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Hill further informs us that instinct 
has taught the dog to secure himself 
by a similar expedient, and that 
when he has to traverse a stretch of 
water, he boldly goes down the 
stream howling and barking. On 
perceiving the crocodiles congregat- 
ing in eager cupidity to the spot, he 
creeps gently up the banks and 
swims over the spot higher up, leav- 
ing the expectants to their medita- 
tions. 

Now this reads rather Munchau- 
senish; but let us consider Mr. 
Hill’s reasons for accepting it as the 
truth, except as to the penchant for 
‘flesh obscene of dog,’ because, as 
he truly observes, the well known 
habit of the reptile (which never 
eats its food until it has acquired a 
very high fumet), negatives the sup- 
position that it exercises any par- 
ticular choice. The fishes on which 
itpreys,it probably devours,as heob- 
serves, immediately after their cap- 
ture ; but all other victims, as soon as 
they are slain, are torn and mangled, 
and are left to putrefy, limb by limb, 
in the river or in the sedges adjoin- 
ing its lurking place. What then 
makes the sonal all ear when it 
hears the voice of a dog? 

Hear Mr. Hill :— 

‘T am disposed to ascribe this suscepti- 
bility to be roused at the canine yelp to 
the similarity of that sound to its own 
peculiar cry, under any species of ex- 
citement ;—to the fact that it is the im- 
passioned voice of its young—to the ma- 
ternal solicitude of the female for its 
progeny when it hears that voice—and 
to the ravenous appetite of the male on 
the same occasion ; for, like many of 
the rapacious animals, the male of this 
tribe preys upon its own offspring.* 

‘It is not very clear whether the 
male parent, after it has sought the at- 
tachment of the female, in which its pas- 
sion is fierce and violent, assists her in 
the office of disposing the eggs in the 
earth. It is much more likely, from the 
necessity of her after watchfulness to 
guard against his reprisals, that he does 
not. After burying the eggs in the soil, 
to be there matured by the sun, the 
female visits from time to time the place 
in which they are secreted, and, just as 
the period of hatching is completed, ex- 
hibits her eagerness for her offspring in 


* Professor Buckland has discovered in the excrementitious fossils of the Plesio- 
saurus or Fish Lizard evidences of a similar rapacious appetite in those extinct 
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the anxiety with which she comes and 
goes, walks around the nest of her hopes, 
scratches the fractured shell, and by 
sounds which resemble the bark of a dog, 
excites the half-extricated young to 
struggle forth into life. When she has 
beheld, with this sort of joy, fear, and 
anxiety, the last of her offspring quit its 
broken casement, she leads them forth 
into the plashy poo!s, away from the 
river, and among the thick underwood, 
to avoid the predatory visits of the father. 
In this season of care and of watchful- 
ness over them, she is ferocious, daring, 
and morose, guarding with inquietude 
her young wherever they wander. She 
turns when they turn, and by whining 
and grunting, shows a particular solici- 
tude to keep them in such pools only as 
are much too shallow for the resort of 
the full-grown reptile. When I was in 
Yasica, a river district of that name, as 
many as forty had been discovered in 
one of these secret resorts; but in half 
an hour, when the boys who had found 
them out returned to visit their hiding- 
place, they saw only the traces of the 
coming and going of the watchful parent 
who had led them away to some further 
and safer retreat. In this period of their 
helplessness, the mother feeds them with 
her masticated food, disgorging it out to 
them as the dog does to its pups. In 
general it is rarely seen otherwise than 
crouching with its belly to the earth, 
and crawling with a curvilinear motion ; 
but at this time it may be observed 
firmly standing on its feet. This is the 
attitude of anger and attack; and its 
spring is quick, a sort of agile leap, by 
no means short in distance. During all 
this time of protection and dependence, 
is heard the voice by which the young 
makes its wants known, and the parent 
assures its offspring of its superinten- 
dence. It is the yelping bark of tie dog, 
and the whining of the puppy. 

‘From all these facts I take it that 
when the sound of the dog’s bark is 
heard, the Caymans press to the spot 
from which it issues, agitated by two 
several passions,—the females to protect 
their young, and the males to devour 
them ; and to this, and not to their pre- 
dilection for the flesh of dogs, are we to 
ascribe the eagerness with which they 
scud away, agitated by that voice which 
in the one case is the thrilling cry of 
danger, and in the other, the exciting 
announcement of food.’ 

To this well considered and satis- 
factory reasoning, founded on a full 
acquaintance with the habits of the 
animal, the same enlightened ob- 
server adds a confirmation of Hum- 
boldt’s assertion that the back of the 
animal is arched when it leaps to 
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attack ; and he relates an occurrence 
that happened to a Spanish priest on 
the banks of the Guayabino, as illus- 
trative of the predaceous vehemence 
and lurking patience of the crea- 
ture: — 


‘ The large savannah rivers in Spanish 
Haiti flow through wide but gently de- 
scending borders, carpeted with grass, 
and interspersed with thickets and 
clumps of flowering shrubs and forest 
trees. The grass has all the clean ver- 
dure of a lawn, and the clumps the 
variety and arrangement of orna- 
mental shrubberies. and the earth is 
deep and loamy. These are favourite 
sporting grounds. Beside being verdant 
and beautiful, they are notoriously the 
game country. My friend and his com- 
panions, who counted some four in 
number, had divided themselves, trust- 
ing to the crack of their fowling-pieces 
to ascertain each other’s whereabout. 
When they had finished their day’s 
sport, the descending sun was already 
struggling through the lengthening 
shadows on the river. The friends as- 
sembled where they had parted in the 
morning, but the Spanish priest had not 
yetcome in. Noone had heard his gun 
from the time they had separated. They 
sought him through the darkening 
thickets, and along the stream, and 
found him at last, fast seated in a tree, 
into which he had been obliged to be- 
take himself to escape an Alligator that 
had pursued him by a succession of 
leaps. It had run in pursuit of him, as 
he said, jumping rapidly after him, with 
its back crooked, like a frightened cat. 
He had sprung to the branches, and 
gained their security out of the reach of 
the reptile, who for a long time after he 
had got into the tree, crouched in a 
thicket close by, where it quietly 
watched and waited his descent from his 
retreat. I was not aware, until after I 
had heard this relation, that Humboldt 
had similarly described the attack of the 
crocodile when pursuing its victim on 
land.’ 

When the Thames forgets the 
critical injunction and does not go 
between his banks, the worst that 
happens is, that in the lower parts of 
the adjoining level, gardens and 
cellars are inundated, to the great 
discomfiture of the rats, and boats 
ply in Wapping streets; but when 
the Orinoco inundates the quays of 
Angostura, Humboldt tells us, and 
tells us truly, that persons in the 
streets fall a prey to the crocodilide 
which the over-proud river carries 
to a civilized dinner. The evidence 
DD2 
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of their man-eating ropensities, 
whatever may be saido dogs, is but 
too strong; and the great Prussian 
traveller, who is now blessed with all 
his intellectual powers at the age of 
eighty-one, relates that an Indian of 
Margarita, when he had gone to 
anchor his canoe inacove wherehe had 
not three feet of ‘vater, was seized 
by the leg and carried off. In vain 
did the surprised man search for his 
pocket-knife and drive his fingers 
into the monster's eyes: instinct 
prevailed over reason, the huge rep- 
tile retained its hold, plunged to the 
bottomanddrownedhim. Familiarity 
with danger renders men bold, and 
Humboldt states that the natives 
when contending against these mon- 
sters, observe their mode of attack 
and general habits as the torero 
studies those of the bull. This quiet 
calculation reminds one of that of 
Louis the Eleventh, when measur- 
ing the furious bursts of the raging 
Duke of Burgundy at Peronne, and 
parrying with the hand of a master 
his blind and brutal onsets. 

The Dervise in the Arabian tale 
had the power of shooting his soul 
into the body of anything alive, if 
we are to believe Mr. Spectator, and 
Mr. Hill seems to have shot his soul 
into the body of one of these croco- 
diles. Mark too’‘ the lively and 
pleasurable recollection of the garden 
with all its crocodilo-sybaritean ad- 
juncts.’ 

‘In some previous observations set 
down by me on the Cayman of St. Do- 
mingo, identical with our Crocodile, 
had mentioned that, beside the habit 
constantly maintained by a young one 
kept in the garden of the French consul 
at Cape Haitien, of stuffing its mangled 
prey into the pond banks till it was pu- 
trid, it used to lie for hours together, 
with nostrils barely elevated above the 
water, keeping in its mouth junkets of 
frogs it had killed, without eating them. 
I now see that this habit was the young 
Cayman practising the art of drowning 
living prey. It did not eat what it had 
in its mouth while within the water, be- 
cause its structure was as unsuited for 
feeding as it was for breathing open- 
mouthed in that element ; and its feeble 
palatal organization could scarcely do 
more towards gratifying its taste with 
the portion of frog it he ld, than keeping 
constantly present a sort of sensual con- 
sciousness of food. I have a lively and 
pleasurable recollection of the garden 
of Consul Barbot, at Cape Haitien. 
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A small plateau at the foot of the 
Haut du Cap Mountain, filled with 
clumps of shrubberies and scattered 
palms festooned and clustered with 
gaily-coloured bind-weeds, shadowed a 
little basin which collected the current 
of a spring that ran dashing and spark- 
ling from the rocks. The fountain was 
always cool, for it was constantly re- 
freshed from the mountain. The sun’s 
rays played within the foliage ; and the 
Cayman lay on the sunny waters, indulg- 
ing his solitary passion in dreamy quiet- 
The nightly dews dripping from 
the herbage, and the oozy rivulet wind- 
ing among the shrubs, tempted the frogs 
at nightfall within his prowl ; for every 
morning saw the putrid food of the pre- 
vious day devoured, and fresh carcases 
mangled and torn and stuffed into the 
crevices of the pond, and fresh pieces of 
meat in the Cayman’s mouth, to afford 
him the imaginative enjoyment of hold- 
ing a struggling victim between his teeth 
while he quietiy rested afloat and killed 
it.’ 

But when our crocodilian has to 
do with a live-fish dinner he tickles 
the victims othergates. The Mos- 
quitian consul, General M‘Chrysty, 
who was, at the time of the occur- 
rence, a guest at the King’s House, 
not only related the foregoing, 
among other traits of instinct, to Mr. 
Hill, “but favoured him with the 
following which fell under his obser- 
vation on the Cape of Nicaragua, 
and is corroborated by the evidence 
of other observers: 

‘There he had observed the Caymans 
throw up into the air fresh-captured fish, 
which they afterwards caught in their 
mouth, and then threw up again. This 
they continued to do several times, 
This was another way of killing prey. 
It would be labour in vain to endeavour 
to drown a fish ; the Cayman therefore 
killed it by keeping it in the air. This in- 
cident had been mentioned to me before, 
but the object of it was not clearly made 
out. Inowseethat it was another applica- 
tion of instinct to the one purpose of 
slaughtering prey. The victim that 
could not be destroyed by being kept 
under water was killed by being thrown 
out of it.’ 

But Mr. Hill has not merely satis- 
fied himself with collecting popular 
anecdotes as to the habits of these 
dragons of the waters. His obser- 

vations on their organization will be 
welcome to many a physiologist who, 
if the truth be confessed, will thank 
him for some new light. Thus, 
though the operations of the Negro 
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butcher who cut up the crocodile 
which fell under his clumsy hands, 
prevented Mr. Hill from tracing the 
rovision which exists in this reptile 
or circulating by a trilocular heart 
pure arterial blood in the anterior 
parts of the body, and mixed venous 
and arterial blood in the hinder 
members, the difference of the two 
qualities of the blood was very per- 
ceptible, by the absence of all red 
blood in the hind limbs and tail, 
and by the presence of brilliant 
arterial blood in the foreparts and 
the head. 

Every habitué who has watched 
dear old Lablache in the Matrimonio 
Segreto must have been struck by 
the truth of his action when, with 
os mouth he endeavours to aid his 
deafness. Our friend the crocodile 
has recourse to the same expedient. 


‘The orifice of the Crocodile’s ear is 
guarded by a plate firmly hinged, form- 
ing a moveable lid, rising and shutting 
at the pleasure of the reptile. This is a 
coincident provision with that for breath- 
ing by the nostrils, when all the head 
save the snout is under water. If the 
closing of the auricular valve be accor- 
dant with the act of shutting up the val- 
vular apparatus of the throat,—as it 
must necessarily be, since both are pro- 
visions against the access of water under 
one and the same submersion,—then the 
lifting of the ear-lid must be simulta- 
neous with the act of relaxing the gular 
cartilages. This seems to explain a 
well-known habit of the Crocodile in 
lying out of the water with his mouth 
open,—the opened throat is an accom- 
paniment of the open ear-valve. The 
Crocodile is in the act of listening for an 
approaching prey. It is similar to that 
act in ourselves, The lips apart increase 
distinct hearing,—sound producing an 
aural influence as well internally as ex- 
ternally.’ 

That the ambushed reptile does 
not always listen in vain is proved b 
the dreadful incident of which Black 
River, where crocodiles abound, was 
the scene: 

14th July, 1849.—‘On the eastern 
bank of the river, just above the bridge, 
and right within a quay and jutting 
eranehouse attached to a long line of 
stores, a Crocodile, some twelve months 
ago, snatched off from the beach a 
young girl thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, who was washing a towel at the 
river, in company with an elder compa- 
nion, at nightfall. She had been warned 
that it was dangerous to stand at all 
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within the water after dark, for Alli- 
gators, as these Crocodiles of ours are 
erroneously called, would be then prowl- 
ing, and fatal casualties had occurred. 
Just as the little’ braggart boasted that 
she heeded no such danger, a scream for 
help, and a cry, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon 
me! Alligator has caught me !’ apprised 
her companion, intent on her own wash- 
ing, that the girl was carried off. She 
was instantly snatched under water and 
drowned. The body was found some 
days after half-devoured, and two Croco- 
diles, one nine feet long and the other 
seventeen, were hunted down, and 
taken with portions of the flesh undi- 
gested within them. The bowels had 
been eaten away ;—the lower limbs torn 
off; half of one thigh only remaining. 
The body had been carried away consi- 
derably up the stream ; and the strange 
assertion, that the Manati, a cetaceous 
inhabitant of the Black River with the 
Crocodile, will remain watching a dead 
body, if brought within its haunts,—was 
witnessed in the case of this girl, by the 
body being found under the guardianship 
of a Manati, up ata place called Salt- 
spring, a tributary of the Black River, 
where Manatis abound.’ 


We cannot leave our readers 
without relieving them by a slight 
touch of farce after this tragedy, 
more especially as it exemplifies the 
truth of Mr. Waterton’s well known 
feat, on which some not over-well 
informedsceptics have thrown doubt. 


‘Some time in the spring of 29 or 30 
(most probably in March, 1830), a Cay- 
man from the neighbouring Lagoons of 
Lyson’s estate in St. Thomas's in the 
East, that used occasionally to poach 
the ducks and ducklings, having free 
warren about the watermill, was taken 
in his prowl, and killed. All sorts of 
suspicion was entertained about the de- 
predator among the ducks, till the Cro- 
codile was surprised lounging in one of 
the ponds after a night’s plunder. Dow- 
nie, the engineer of the plantation, shot 
at him and wounded him ; and though 
it did not seem that he was much hurt, 
he was hit with such sensitive effect that 
he immediately rose out of the pond to 
regain the morass. It was now that 
David Brown, an African wainman, 
came up; and before the reptile could 
make a dodge to get away, he threw 
himself astride over his back, snatched 
up his fore-paws in a moment, and held 
them doubled up. The beast was im- 
mediately thrown upon his snout ; and 
though able to move freely his hind feet, 
and slap his tail about, he could not 
budge half a yard, his power being alto- 
gether spent in a fruitless endeavour to 
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grub himself onward. As he was neces- 
sarily confined to move in a circle, he 
was pretty nearly held to one spot. The 
African kept his seat. His place across 
the beast being at the shoulders, he was 
exposed only to severe jerks as a chance 
of being thrown off. In this way a 
huge reptile eighteen feet long, for so he 
measured when killed, was held manu 
forti by one man, till Downie reloaded 
his fowling-piece, and shot him quietly 
through the brain.’ 


Very satisfactory to all parties, no 
doubt, except the bestridden and 
* quietly’ disposed of saurian: but 
we must not omit Mr. Hill’s com- 
ment for the benefit of those who, 
stimulated by this provoking volume, 
may start for a trip to these tropical 
islands—we would, if we could get 
our foot loose—not without a deter- 
mination on their parts 


*To witch the world with noble cayman- 
ship.’ 


“You will perceive that this is pre- 
cisely the feat performed by Mr. Water- 
ton. He says his Cayman plunged fu- 
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riously, and lashed the sand with his 
tail, but that, being near the head, he 
was out of the reach of the strokes of it, 
and that his plunging and striking only 
made his seat uncomfortable. This 
seemed really almost all the difficulty in 
David Brown’s horsemanship ; but as 
every plunge with him only drove the 
Crocodile’s nose into the ground, where- 
as Mr. Waterton’s Cayman was kept 
head-up by the people tugging at the 
hook in his throat, that would make his 
chivalry a more desperate adventure 
than David Brown’s, for his beast’s 
efforts to get forward only more effectu- 
ally set him fast where he was.’ 

And now, dear reader, we leave 
you to the book of which we have 
only given you a taste: enough, 
however, we trust, to make you relish 
the difference between the necro- 
logical catalogues of the dusty dry- 
ness of museums—though for them 
we entertain all due respect—and the 
zoological freshness of Mr. Gosse’s 
scientific but popular descriptions of 
animated nature in the free and open 
ar. 
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LONG LOOKED-FOR TWENTY-ONE—‘THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME’—GUNNING IN THE 
GREENWOOD—A WOUNDED WARRIOR—THE FOREIGN POST—‘ ’TIS WELL TO BE OFF 
WITH THE OLD LOVE’—A COUNTY BALL—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING—LOVER’S 


QUARRELS AND RECONCILIATIONS. 


os be bright faces in the busy 
hall ; 


Bowls on the board, and banners on the 
wall. 


At least we have the authority of 
Byron for supposing that such was 
the reception of the olish chieftain 
in his ancestral home; and such 
was, indeed, the ‘order of the day’ 
at old Haverley, on the auspicious 
occasion of the heir’s completing his 
twenty-first year. 

The serfs were glad in Lara’s wide do- 


main, 
And slavery half forgot her feudal chain; 
in which respect those semi-barba- 
rians of the north seem to have 
conducted themselves much in the 
same manner as their more civilized 
fellows of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The gentlemen ‘in powder and 
lush,’ who still swarmed at Haver- 
ey, giving vent to their rejoicings 
by an enormous consumption of 


provender and wassail at the shortest 
possible intervals; whilst ‘so nu- 
merous! so flourishing! and so in- 
fluential a tenantry ! !’ as the farmers 
holding land under Sir Peregrine 
were invariably denominated in all 
after-dinner speeches, forgot hard 
times, hazy weather, and indifferent 
crops, whilst they poured bumper 
after bumper down those insatiable 
and vigorous throats, which still 
shouted good wishes, health, and 
future prosperity, to the ‘ young 
‘squire.’ All was hilarity, hospita- 
lity, and merry-making. A stranger 
would have supposed that he saw in 
that dignified landlord, those ey 
retainers, and that princely old hall, 
the very type of English prosperit 

and comfort. Alas! alas! the gild- 
ing was but upon the surface; the 
house of Grand was rotten at the 
core. Look down, Sir Hugo le 
Grand! fifth baron of the name,— 
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look down from the dingy canvass, 
in the background of which a furious 
battle is raging, much out of drawing, 
whereat, trusting in the cumbrous 
defence of your mail and plate, you 
are carelessly turning your chival- 
rous back,—look down, and look 
your last upon a scene of rejoicing 
that shall never again take place in 
your old halls. Could you have 
foreseen the termination of your 
line, the fate of your posterity, on 
that triumphant day a sg as vera- 
cious chroniclers assert, you broke 
a lance in knightly courtesy with 
* the Montmorency,’ high constable 
of France, and kings and emperors, 
peers and paladins, looked on and 
signed approval of the ‘ gentle and 
loving passage of arms,’ you would 
have wished to exchange the Spanish 
coat of proof for a silken jerkin; 
you would have prayed that the 
constable’s honoured weapon, driven 
home by the arm of that practised 
warrior, might splinter in your 
heart. But in the meantime riot 
and revelry must go on under your 
very nose ; and often are you pointed 
out and much is your representation 
criticised, for you are the great card 
of our family, and Sir Peregrine is 
never tired of talking about ‘ the 
famous Sir Hugo—one of my ances- 
tors, sir, a man who knew his posi- 
tion, and an ornament to the house 
of Grand.’ 

It was my one-and-twentieth 
birth-day, my ‘coming of age,’ and 
I had the evening before arrived 
from London to assist at the rejoic- 
ings which heralded this important 
period. The duel in the Highlands, 
a nine-days’-wonder, was forgotten 
by all but Sir Peregrine, who rather 
liked it, and was much fonder of 
dwelling upon the particulars, and 
discussing ‘ that affair of honour, 
sir, in which my boy was concerned 
as a principal,’ than was agreeable 
to ‘my boy’ himself, who, having 
behaved badly, had the grace to be 
ashamed of it. Rapidly as I had 
journeyed to town from the scene 
of action, Rumour, with her thou- 
sand tongues, had preceded me, and 
had furnished as many versions of 
the ‘ rencontre.’ Mrs. Man-trap ac- 
tually made advances towards a re- 
conciliation, I am convinced in the 
hope that I might give her the ear- 
liest and fullest account of the whole 
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business; but miserable as I was 
about Flora, hampered for money, 
and disgusted with myself, I studi- 
ously avoided the society of that 
gossipping enchantress. Cartouch 
was not in town when I arrived,— 
I could hear nothing of the Bel- 
monts,—Sir Angelo Parsons I my- 
self saw coming out of ‘Storr and 
Mortimer’s,’ a convincing proof that 
he, at any rate, was going to be 
married; and thoroughly sick at 
heart, I was glad when a summons 
arrived from Sir Peregrine to recal 
me to Haverley, as the most im- 
portant item in all his arrangements 
for festivity. 

It was late in the autumn, but a 
few of those fine days of which 
summer had hardly given us our 
share, seemed to linger yet; and as 
I drove across the park, a glorious 
sunset was bathing in its golden 
light the fine old trees, still uncon- 
scious of the axe. How well Iknew 
each nook and corner of the domain. 
The very deer seemed like old fami- 
liar friends, and every turn of the 
avenue appeared to greet me with a 
silent welcome. Here I had shot 
my first partridge; there I had 
jumped my pony over the sunk 
fence, to the admiration of an 
Etonian schoolfellow. Yonder, 
where the corner of the lake gleamed 
through the low wood, I had landed 
my first pike; and in those smooth, 

eaceful waters, Flint, the keeper, 

ad taught me to dive, float, and 
swim. ‘The next turn opens a view 
of the house, and stately, in truth, 
looks the massive grey old hall, of 
that particular order of architecture 
which, for want of professional 
knowledge, I am fain to call the 
* composite irregular,’ inasmuch as 
it had been built in the fourteenth 
century, added to in the sixteenth, 
much damaged during the civil wars, 
and very inefficiently repaired at the 
Restoration, partially burnt down in 
the reign of Queen Anne, and re- 
constructed upon an enormous scale 
by the spirited proprietor, who 
however did not live to complete 
his intentions: since then, rooms 
had been added and offices built as 
suited the exigencies of the moment 
or the taste of ‘the Grands ;’ and 
now the very irregularity of the 
mass gave to the old place a pictu- 
resque, even a romantic appearance, 
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at least to my eyes, which I have 
looked for in vain elsewhere. 

As I drove up to the house, my 
better nature, influenced as usual 
by the accidental force of cireum- 
stances, was in the ascendant, and I 
felt that I could indeed love my 
home, that I was capable of any 
sacrifice for such a place; and how 
readily at that moment would I 
have exchanged the false glare and 
heartless frivolity of ‘ the world’ for 
a peaceful country life in these long- 
loved haunts, with farming, field- 
sports, and rural duties to occupy 
my mornings, and Flora’s thrilling 
smile to welcome my return. But 
that might never be now, and as I 
felt in my own heart I was forced 
back upon a career that in these 
more rational moments I loathed, 
I laid the blame upon my destiny, 
that convenient scapegoat on whiich 
a weak spirit places all the misfor- 
tunes and miseries brought about 
by its own incapacity or misconduct. 
Destiny, indeed! as though Provi- 
dence had not arranged that every 
man should be the framer of his own 
destiny, and that the strong, firm 
mind, the unblenching fearless heart 
should shape its course steady and 
persevering to the end, though ex- 

osed to the storms of obloquy and 
buffeted by the waves of misfortune. 

‘Welcome home, Master Digby,’ 
said old Soames, chief butler ever 
since I could remember, and on 
whom the course of time seemed 

owerless to imprint the marks of 

ecay. His hair had been white and 
his face red when I used to run up 
and down stairs after him in a frock 
and bare legs, holding on by those 
broad coat-tails, or petitioning for a 
ride on that sturdy shoulder; and 
now that the countenance had deep- 
ened in hue, and the waistcoat in- 
creased if possible in volume, he 
was the same Soames still. ‘ Wel- 
come home, indeed, sir. This way, 
if you please, Master Digby. Sir 
Peregrine have been expecting you 
since three o'clock. And he 
ushered me down the well-known 
passage leading to my father’s snug- 
gery, adding, with paternal affection, 
enhanced by an early dinner, ‘ How 
you have growed, Master Digby,— 
quite a fine gentleman, and it seems 
but the other day as I made the 
bishop for your christening,’ allud- 
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ing to the exhilarating compound 
dignified by that ecclesiastical title. 
Ere Soames had concluded his re- 
miniscences and reflections, I was 
face to face with my father, and my 
heart smote me to think of my un- 
filial behaviour and systematic neg- 
lect of him, when I saw so visible 
an alteration in the form and fea- 
tures of the old man. He was much 
bent and wasted in figure, whilst a 
drawn look about the eyes, and 
sharpened expression of the whole 
countenance, betokened increasing 
feebleness and decay. Still there 
was the same proud bearing, the 
same courtly gestures, above all, the 
same concise, forcible, and rather 
satirical manner, which marks the 
former associates of ‘the Prince 
Regent,’ and which is fast dying 
out with the remains of the ‘ Carlton 
House school.’ Sir Peregrine was 
kindness itself, but his affectionate 
demonstrations were tempered with 
a degree of reserve and self-respect 
inseparable from one who was ever 
conscious of ‘ his position,’ and our 
greeting was something between 
that of father and son, monarch and 
heir-presumptive. Once, and once 
only, nature asserted her dominion 
over the parent, and it was with 
faltering voice and moistened eye 
that my father expressed his desire 
to make some arrangement which, 
now that I had come of age, should 
render me to a certain extent inde- 
pendent, ‘and which,’ he added, 
with a momentary pang of self-re- 
proach, ‘I fear I have too long 
neglected. But we will see about it. 
We must have Mortmain down, my 
dear Digby, and it is indeed strange,’ 
he continued, relapsing insensibly 
into the old vice-regal manner, ‘ if, 
with our influence and in ‘ our posi- 
tion,’ we cannot place everything on 
a footing which shall be satisfactory 
to the future representative of the 
family.’ 

Such were the generalities in 
which my poor father was wont to 
indulge, and thus would he delude 
himself into a vague idea of pros- 
perity which had vanished, and 
power which had never existed. As 
to Sir Peregrine’s influence, it was 
completely swamped, in a political 
point of view, by a neighbouring 
earl, whose grandfather, an enter- 
prising manufacturer, had _be- 
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queathed to his descendant, besides 
that knowledge (of business) which 
is better than ‘houses and lands,’ a 
very large proportion of the latter 
inferior articles, and capital enough 
to buy every free and independent 
voter in the county nine times over ; 
and as regarded that position of 
which from childhood I had heard 
so much, what was it but a large 
ill-regulated establishment, a dis- 
contented tenantry, and a property 
mortgaged to its full value? But 
this was no time to dwell upon such 
unimportant matters. A large 
party, including the aforesaid earl, 
were staying in the house, and a 
host of neighbours invited to dinner. 
The following morning, my birth-day, 
was to witness merry-making and 
rejoicings for every class of the 
community within miles of Haver- 
ley. An ox was to be roasted whole 
for the poor, who prefer their meat 
under-done, and digestion to be 
promoted by sack-racing, pole-climb- 
ing, beer-drinking, and other rustic 
sports. There was to be a grand 
dinner to the tenantry, and a ball 
for their wives and daughters in the 
evening; whilst the remainder of 
the week was to be devoted to those 
guests of higher rank who were 
staying with us to shoot our phea- 
sants, ride our horses, drink our 
champagne, and, in all probability, 
repay our hospitality by voting the 
son a puppy and the father a bore! 

The morning came, and bright 
and beautiful * the glorious sun up- 
rist,’ promising us one more fine 
day in October. Breakfast was 
hardly coneluded, and I was strug- 
gling to obtain sufficient sustenance 
for the fatigues of the future, be- 
tween the ceaseless chatter of Mrs. 
Ramrod (who, in consideration of 
having known me as a boy, had 
taken possession of me, body and 
soul), and the long sunny daaiete of 
Miss Batt, who was obliged to sit 
so near me that they were continu- 
ally interfering with my egg and 
drooping into my plate—an arrange- 
ment I should have less disliked had 
the keen country air not made me 
so voracious. Well, breakfast was 
coming to an end, and I was strik- 
ing up a great friendship with the 
damsel of the long locks, when a 
powerful band, much out of tune, 
and performing an air commonly 
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known in agricultural districts as 
that which destroyed one of ‘ the 
milky mothers of the herd,’ mar- 
shalled down the avenue a sturdy 
throng of ruddy faces and stalwart 
forms, known as the Odd Fellows’ 
Friendly Society, who with military 
precision formed a circle in front of 
the house, while the oldest and 
oddest fellow of the lot, whom I re- 
cognised as the clerk of an adjoining 
parish, read from a much-bethumbed 
paper a congratulatory address in 
verse, vigorous in conception, and 
somewhat startling in rhyme, as the 
concluding stanza sufficiently exem- 
plifies :— 
Then, Captain Grand, accept our heartiest 
wishes, 
And do not deem your humble friends 
officious. 
Health, length of days, a fair and bloom- 
ing bride, 
And blessed with babes and sucklings too 
beside. 
Such is our prayers ; before we do ad- 
journ, 
Accept our welcome, as we hope for 
yourn ! 


How could humble prose, even the 
prose of a Demosthenes or a 
Cicero, reply to such ‘ winged words’ 
as these? Nevertheless I stood 
under the old portico, and with 
bared head and respectful gestures, 
thanked my well-wishers for their 
courtesy, preserving a gravity for 
which I have ever since enjoyed the 
reward of an approving conscience. 
The Odd Fellows cheered my speech 
heartily, for which, as a very young 
orator, I was much obliged to them, 
since it requires a long apprentice- 
ship indeed among the practical and 
experienced ranks of our senate to 
bear unabashed the chilling silence, 
or worse still, the sarcastic ap- 
jlause, with which a brilliant and 
ong-studied peroration is so often 
received in that assemblage. 

This ceremony well over, the 
slaughtered ox was borne in proces- 
sion, the aforesaid band performing 
in divers keys the air of ‘Oh, the 
roast beef of Old England!’ and 
having been about as much roasted 
as the woodcock which is allowed to 
see the fire ere introduced to a tho- 
rough epicure, was cut up and dis- 
tributed in no very appetizing-look- 
ing morsels to the poor of the — 
whilst stentorian voices pledged 
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health and prosperity to the you 
*squire in fleods of a sea Ha- 
verley ale. After which the shout- 
ers recreated themselves with wheel- 
barrow races, the charioteers bein 
blindfolded, and creating no sm 
confusion from their furious driving; 
then they climbed a pole, which em- 
blem of ambition was well greased 
within a few feet of the top, and he 
who had struggled manfully to 
within an arm’s-length of his aim, 
found that when almost within his 
grasp he was doomed to be disap- 
inted, and to go down, as is usual 
in real life, a good deal faster than 
he came up. The prize surmounting 
this perpendicular difficulty was at 
length wrested by a cunning chim- 
ney-sweep, who, taking a pocketful 
of soot up with him, and refreshing 
his palms therewith at intervals, got 
them so completely grimed at last 
as to render any amount of soap of 
no effect, and thus succeeded in car- 
rying off the huge leg of mutton 
that had tempted Fim solong. Nor 


were the fair damsels of the district 
excluded from their share in these 
rural sports, an under-garment of 


snowy texture being provided for 
her whose dainty feet could brush 
the dew quickest from the lawn. 
This race, to use a turf expression, 
brought together a capital entry ; 
and after a severe struggle, and the 
production of many diverse-coloured 
garters, a nimble dairy-maid bore 
off the prize. 

As the afternoon waned, and the 
hearty farmers began to feel that 
their usual dinner-hour was long 
since gone by, many an eye was 
wistfully directed towards the tent 
prepared for our great repast, and 
many a vigorous appetite voted four 
o'clock the best part of the day, as 
they seated themselves at the three 
lengthy tables, of which a cross one 
at the top, raised upon a sort of dais, 
formed a nucleus for the great guns 
of the party, the rector of the parish, 
the member for the county, the 
neighbouring earl, two or three ad- 
joining ‘squires, Sir Peregrine and 
myself. 

Beef and venison were rapidly 
consumed, and strong port and 
sherry, varied by deep draughts of 
John Barleycorn, as rapidly disap- 
peared ; faces waxed red and apo- 
plectic, and tongues, now loosened 
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from the bands of shyness and re- 
serve, chattered in deafening confu- 
sion. Toasts of loyalty and patriot- 
ism serve to bring in the chief event 
of the evening, and the steward of 
the estate rapping loudly on the 
table obtains a dead silence, truly 
appalling to old farmer Scales, who, 
in right of seniority, has taken upon 
himself the office of proposing the 
young ’squire’s health. The sturdy 
yeoman has not, as he honestly con- 
fesses, ‘the gift of the gab,’ but 
when he wants a word he waits for 
it with a patience and determination 
that would drive a nervous man 
frantic. The pauses become longer 
and longer as the orator gets deeper 
into his subject, till an extremely 
abrupt conclusion and an ambiguous 
compliment, referring to the fatted 
calf being slain on my return, 
empties every bumper of ‘black 
strap’ like a shot, and vociferous 
cheering proves that farmer Scales 
has completely expressed the feel- 
ings of his alias. 

Now for the reply. ‘ Honour’— 
much flattered—early boyhood— 
familiar faces—agricultural prospe- 
rity—yeomanry of old England—no 
place like home—kind father (cheers) 
—indulgent landlord (more cheers) 
—hope often to be thus surrounded 
—allusion to the old roof-tree, and a 
Greek quotation taken at random 
from Thucydides, (the latter as 
being perfectly unintelligible is re- 
ceived with uproarious applause,) 
serve to express the heart ett senti- 
ments of gratitude with which I beg 
to drink all their good healths ; and 
down I sit, having ‘done it’ to a 
turn. The mirth gets fast and furi- 
ous, the county member sings & 
capital song; Sir Peregrine executes 
an oration, such as might have been 
made by Leonidas to his doomed 
band, so pompous, so imposing, so 
almost funereal is it in its grandeur. 
We drink the earl’s health ; we drink 
the member's health; we drink Dr. 
Driveller’s, who weeps tears of port 
in his reply; we drink the fox- 
hounds, and the welkin rings with 
every cheer and holloa known to 
the votaries of Diana; we drink the 
* Merry Harriers,’ and Mr. Mottles, 
the sporting manager of that rather 
‘ scratch’ establishment, is so over- 
powered by his feelings as to be 
obliged to be taken away senseless, 
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a broad hint, which suggests to us 
the propriety of breaking up the 
present sitting, and adjourning to 
the ball-room, where we are followed 
by all but a few steady old sexage- 
narians, whose clay, probably in 
consideration of there being no time 
to be lost, requires a deal of moist- 
ening ere it returns to its parent 
soil. 

There is much beauty amongst 
the farmers’ wives and daughters, 
and I may fairly hope that my 
powers of endurance and activity on 
that laborious evening won me 
golden opinions from them all. 
Country dances without end, waltzes, 

alops, polkas innumerable, a coti- 
ion with pretty Miss Batt as a great 
treat, and a cigar to wind up the 
night at six in the morning with the 
Marquis de Carambole, a good- 
humoured Frenchman, who had 
come all the way from London to 
‘assist at our festivities,’ concluded 
for me the hardest twenty-four 
hours I can recollect to have ever 
experienced. 

he sun was rising ere I sought 
my pillow, and, looking out over the 
expanse of hill and dale, wood and 
water, growing into life under his 
beams, I turned away with a 
sickening feeling at my heart as 
I thought, ‘ Flora, Flora, what is 
all this, when thou art lost to me 
for ever? what is wealth, mag- 
nificence, and merry-making without 
thee? What care I for the old 
hall, the rich and lovely domain ? 
There is no beauty where thou art 
not !’ 

Mournful thoughts for twenty- 
one! Happy is he who hath not 
out-lived i boyhood, till ripened 
Prime brings with it the conviction 
that all is vanity; the experience 
that teaches us to expect no resting- 

lace here below, to look steadfastly 
orward to the future—not the im- 
mediate future of our short span of 
existence, but the real future of 
eternity. Some men are boys all 
their lives, and as such are envied 
and enviable for the lightness of 
their spirits, their keen enjoyment 
of life. But these can never know 
the stern, severe training that leads 
direct to Truth. Perhaps for them 
such ordeal may not be necessary, 
and is mercifully dispensed with. 
For beneficial as may be the ultimate 
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effects of disappointment and un- 
happiness, it cannot but seem hard 
that the unfurrowed brow should 
ache with thought, the beardless 
cheek waste and pale with care. 
Nor can we expect the youth, how- 
ever fast he may have spent his boy- 
hood, however dearly he may have 
purchased his knowledge, to arrive 
at once at that resigned and happy 

eriod, when man is enabled to say, 
in heartfelt thankfulness and humble 
confidence, ‘It is good for me that 
I have been in trouble.’ 

Who is there that delights in the 
deadly tubes, levelled with accuracy 
and quickness against the flying 
covey or the dodging coney? ho 
is there that loves to range the rich 
stubbles and the russet coppice, to 
start the frightened hare from her 
form, or flush the gaudy pheasant 
from his covert, and doth not wel- 
come with all his heart the keen, 
pure air of a bracing morning in 
October? when the outlying spinnies 
are to be beat, and the scattered 
partridges, wild, wary, and quick 
upon the wing, will prove no un- 
worthy triumph. Haverley was the 
place of all others for a varied and 
enjoyable day’s shooting—without 
the masses of game which swarm 
like locusts upon a Norfolk manor— 
without ‘bouquets’ of pheasants, 
radiating in all directions from what 
is appropriately termed a * hot cor- 
ner, —there was a fair sprinkling of 
both winged and ground game, that 
might satisfy the keenest sportsman 
as to the sufficient number of objects 
whereon to exercise his prowess; 
whilst the large enclosures, double 
hedge-rows, and undulating surface 
of the land, imposed upon him that 
bodily exercise which so much en- 
hances the pleasure of all field sports. 
Nor was the party marshalled in 
deadly array upon the steps of the 
old Hall, the second morning after 
the coming-of-age day, loath to enjoy 
to the utmost all the amusement our 
coverts could afford. A motley crew 
we were, lounging about under the 
portico or on the lawn, in every 
variety of costume yet invented for 
the seenbioee of the beasts of the 
field, from old Ramrod’s antediluvian 
velveteen jacket, with skirts to his 
heels, and pockets in whose yawning 
caverns you might almost stow away 
ared-deer, to Carambole’s smart and 
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fanciful tunic, picturesque as that of 
a Robin Hood, with its braid and 
facings, and harmonizing well with 
the * Marquis’s’ carefully trimmed 
beard, curling moustache, and re- 
dundancy of jewellery—not to men- 
tion his white kid gloves, and the 
enormous cigar which, ever glowing 
between his lips, seemed like a 
Pheenix to spring from the ashes of 
its predecessor. Nor was the Church 
unrepresented in our sporting assem- 
blage. The Reverend Amos Batt, 
the shortest-sighted man that ever 
squinted over a gun-barrel, the most 
dangerous neighbour that ever lined 
‘aride,’ was as usual the keenest 
to begin, in his excessive fondness 
for that amusement to which of all 
others he was least adapted by 
nature, and fidgetted about in his 
dark clerical shooting-dress in a 
manner that called down the con- 
temptuous reproof of Mr. Flint, the 
keeper, who, grouped with his myrmi- 
dons and half-a.dozen spaniels, stood 
within ear-shot of the Hall door. 

‘Never do to begin without Mr. 
Spencer,’ said Flint, probably in 
consideration of many a golden 
benefit received and expected,— 
‘and here he comes,’ as my old 
schoolfellow, Tom Spencer, a first- 
rate shot, and the pleasantest under- 
graduate Oxford could boast, can- 
tered up to our party, and apologiz- 
ing for the delay, more especially 
to Mr. Batt—on whose daughter, 
the damsel of the long locks, I soon 
found out my old chum was sweet— 
announced his readiness to com- 
mence. 

Guns were shouldered, dogs 
strained in their couples, the ‘ Mar- 
quis’ began to sing, and we were 
soon in the thick of it. 

‘ L’affaire commence, said Ca- 
rambole, as we heard a shot upon 
our right, probably from the un- 
erring weapon of Tom Spencer, who 
was always placed where the shoot- 
ing was most difficult, and had now 
been detached by Flint on ‘ parti- 
cular service,’ to stop any wandering 
pheasants that might take a fancy to 
a prolonged flight into a neighbour- 
ing manor. 

* Voyons,’ added the Frenchman, 
as an over-anxious hare cantered 
leisurely across the ride, and he 
tumbled her heels over head into 
the opposite brushwood. 
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‘ Mark!’ sung out Ramrod, and a 
magnificent cock-pheasant came sail- 
ing down the wind on his broad 
pinions, right above our heads, and 
‘rocketer’ as he was, I brought him 
to the ground. 

‘ Tenez, ce n'est pas mal,’ said my 
talkative companion; and his obser- 
vation lost him a double-shot at a 
couple of rabbits that were stealing 
warily on towards us. 

And now the constant rustle 
among the dried leaves, and occa- 
sional snap of a. rotten twig in the 
cover, show us that the beaters are 
approaching, and the pheasants, un- 
willing to rise, are hurrying to and 
fro in an unenviable state of uncer- 
tainty. Carambole and I get out- 
side the fence, and standing well 
away ‘rom the plantation, prepare 
for action. 

They must leave home at last, for 
the beaters are drawing near, and 
the hedge prevents their running 
any further. Up they get, by two’s 
and three’s, amongst cries of ‘mark!’ 
‘hen!’ ‘rabbit to the right!’ ‘hare 
back!’ and down they come, before 
the Marquis and myself—the former, 
I must confess, shooting like a 
trump, and smoking away the whole 
time like a steam-engine. Presently 
Flint appears through the thickest 
part of the hedge, and with strict 
injunctions to a ragged little urchin, 
holding on by a stick as long as 
himself, to ‘ beat it out,’ touches his 
hat, and inquires into the amount of 
slaughter. Of course a good many 
pheasants ‘went back,’ that myste- 
rious bourne from which no game 
ever returns ; and of course we ought 
to have had an additional man some- 
where else, ‘to stop’—for who ever 
yet knew a keeper satisfied with the 
list of killed? But our party were 
flushed with success, and walking 
in line over a few intervening fields 
to the next covert, we picked up a 
stray hare, and two or three brace 
of wild partridges that did credit to 
our aim, ere we egain entered upon 
the woodland chasse. 

A fabulous report of a woodcock, 
supposed to have been seen by Mr. 
Batt! created much excitement in 
this locality, not diminished by my 
‘viewing away’ a magnificent old 
fox, which I had great difficulty in 

yreventing Carambole from shooting. 
t did me good to see the gallant 
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animal gliding easily along over the 
ridge and furrow of the adjoining 
field, his bright rich coat glistening 
in the sun, and his stealthy form the 
very impersonation of speed and 
symmetry. Ere I could give him a 
second ‘ view-halloa’ he had disap- 
peared, and I felt half-ashamed of 
my enthusiasm when I saw ‘the 
Marquis’s’ look of astonishment at 
an excitement he could not the least 
comprehend. 

The love of fox-hunting is indeed 
an inexplicabie passion; the man 
who has once really felt it never 
forgets his attachment to the cause. 
Let him leave off his favourite pur- 
suit for years, put him to any other 
sport, business, or excitement, you 
will; place him in any position, or 
under any circumstances which 
render it impossible for him to 
gratify his prevailing taste — but 
only mention the word fox-hunting, 
only lead to some subject connected 
with that fascinating sport, and you 
will bring the colour to his cheek 
and the light to his eye, though age 
may have dimmed the one and sor- 
row furrowed the other. But, in 


the meantime, walking me in 


stubble, and struggling waist-deep 
through tangled brier and imper- 
vious covert, had made us all exces- 
sively hungry. Nor were we sorry 
to behold, on the lee-side of Upper 
Long-wood, a gipsy fire cheerfully 
burning, a pot of comforting soup 
hanging gracefully thereon; a screen 
cleverly constructed to keep off the 
wind, and a table laid out with sun- 
dry good things for the refreshment 
of the inwardman. Whilst Soames, 
who piqued himself much on these 
impromptu out-door arrangements, 
trotted about, greatly to his own 
satisfaction, with a jorum of a curi- 
ously compounded ‘mull,’ grateful 
beyond measure in the raw air of an 
October afternoon. 

What a merry party we were. 
Our sport had been excellent. Ram- 
rod, a regular old poacher, who 
always asked to take away what he 
killed, had amassed a capital bag, 
by dint of shooting hares sitting, 
taking unwary rabbits by surprise, 
and poking most eateteeindiae at 
game upon the wing. The rest of 
the party had been equally successful 
in a more legitimate manner. Even 
Mr. Batt, after the expenditure of a 
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vast deal of powder and shot, had 
succeeded in bagging a hen-pheasant 
and a wood-pigeon. Gumetels had 
hardly missed a shot. I should be 
afraid to say how many cigars he 
had oan and his mercurial 
spirits were now at their highest— 
he would drink ‘ encore un coup of ze 
moll,’ as he called Soames’ fragrant 
mixture; he would sing French 
Bacchanalian songs, in a rich and 
mellow voice, which delighted even 
the austere Flint, who allowed us 
more time than usual for our repast ; 
and, in short, nothing could have 
gone off better than the whole thing, 
had it not been for an untoward 
accident, perhaps partly to be attri- 
buted to the jollity of our luncheon, 
‘etidhiemnel our afternoon’s amuse- 
ment, and which might have had a 
very serious termination. 

We were shooting the last covert, 
and twilight was rapidly approach- 
ing, when the Reverend Amos Batt, 
whom I had placed next to myself, 
in order, if possible, to moderate his 
keenness, which always increased as 
the day drew towards its close, was 
suddenly seized with a strong in- 
clination for ground game, having 
discovered that he was most suc- 
cessful in that style of gunning. As 
long as he was close to me I pre- 
vented his shooting back amongst 
the beaters, loading one barrel with 
the other at full-cock, and a few 
like eccentricities in which it was 
his habit to indulge; but on my 
leaving him to take up a position a 
few yards further down the ride, 
what was my horror to behold him 
deliberately level and fire both bar- 
rels in the direction where I knew 
Flint must have placed a gentleman, 
or, as he called it, ‘a gun.’ 

A simultaneous roar of agony from 
old Ramrod, and exclamation of 
satisfaction from Mr. Batt, ‘ poor 
thing, I thought it best to put it out 
of its pain!’ convinced me that the 
Major's York-tan gaiters must have 
received a charge of No. 6 from the 
short-sighted divine ; and on rushing 
up to the sufferer, who fortunately, 
from the distance at which he ‘ stood 
fire,’ though much stung at the mo- 
ment was not seriously injured, a 
general explanation a lace, from 
which it appeared that the yellow- 
gaiters, peeping through a hole in 
the lower part of the hedge, pre- 
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sented to the clergyman’s imperfect 
vision the image of a fine old hare, 
sitting! This was an opportunity 
not to be lost, and taking a delibe- 
rate, point-blank aim, the eager 
——= pulled. The writhing of 
the object attested the accuracy of 
his eye, and in his merciful intention 
of oe the animal out of its pain, 
and anxiety not to lose this addition 
to his ‘ bag,’ he unhesitatingly gave 
the sufferer the contents of his other 
barrel. 

No wonder the Major halloed ; 
and when he found that the accident 
had taken place, as he called it, ‘on 
purpose,’ his wrath was not to be 
a We sent him home in 
the game-cart, swearing horribly ; 
and as it was by this time quite 
dark, we here terminated our un- 
lucky day’s shooting. 

I fear the old warrior’s ire would 
not have been mollified, could he 
have heard Tom Spencer and myself 
laughing over the catastrophe, as 
smoking our cigars we walked home 
together behind the rest of our com- 
panions. There is nothing like ‘a 
weed’ in the dark to draw on con- 
fidential communication between 
two long-parted friends, and, ere the 
lights of the Hall twinkled on us 
through the shades of night, we had 
touched upon one subject after 
another, made reciprocal disclosures 
in the strictest confidence, as to our 
respective studs, and interchanged 
an abbreviated history of our first 
loves, till Tom at last entrusted me, 
in the openness of his heart, with 
the important secret that he was 
over head and ears in love with the 
fair Julia Batt; that he was resolved 
to marry her as soon as he had taken 
orders and got ‘a living,’ — two 
events that young men, till unde- 
ceived by experience, are apt to con- 
sider synonymous—but that he had 
not yet declared his attachment to 
his ladye-love ; and had a shrewd 
suspicion that, however agreeable 
they might be to the daughter, the 
reverend Amos, in his paternal care, 
highly disapproved of my friend’s 
attentions. 

‘If LT can assist you in any way, 
my dear Tom, command me,’ said I, 
as we entered the house, and stumped 
off to our respective dressing-rooms. 
‘To-morrow is our county ball, as 
you know, and you will have every 
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opportunity of making play with the 
damsel, as I can undertake to keep 
papa in conversation, as to the re- 
spective merits of heavy and light 
guns, self-primers, revolvers, and 
other deadly weapons, long enough 
to enable you to propose, be ac- 
cepted, ay, and carry her off in a 
post-chaise and four to boot.’ 

So saying, I opened the door of 
my comfortable snuggery, where hot 
water, dry things, and a blazing fire, 
presented all the materials for re- 
storing the outward man to a state 
of gentlemanlike sleekness and order. 

But, alas! the post—that remorse- 
less emblem of Fate—had arrived 
during my absence; and with a 
blush of shame and remorse, with a 
vague feeling of unaccountable ap- 
prehension that made my heart beat, 
and my breath come quick, I re- 
cognised, in a foreign letter that lay 
upon my toilet-table, the well-known 
handwriting of Zoé de Grand-Ma- 
rigny. 

When Soames knocked at my 
door an hour afterwards to say 
dinner was on the table, I was stil 
sitting in my arm-chair, with that 
open letter in my hand. Thoughts, 
thoughts—those mysterious work- 
ings of the soul, which form alter- 
nately our blessing and our curse, 
were inundating my brain in count- 
less succession, like the waves of the 
sea. In that hour, I lived over many 
along and happy day of the irre- 
vocable past. Again I saw that 
glorious girl, in all the pride of her 
beauty, as I beheld her for the first 
time. Again I walked with her in 
the magnificent scenery of Niagara, 
and heard her gentle voice, thrilling 
to my very-soul, despite the roar of 
the cataract. Again I gazed upon 
her graceful form, and long black 
tresses, drooping over the still, deep 
waves of the St. Lawrence, as many 
a time and oft I had seen her, and 
sat with her by the margin of that 
mighty river, in the golden summer 
evenings of the West. Again I 
saw the glittering jet bracelet, un- 
clasped from that snowy arm; and 
once more was her gentle, sorrowing 
face turned upon mine, in mute, ap- 
pealing agony, as she bid me a long 
and last farewell. And then how 
maddening to think that I had seen 
her once since, in the pompous re- 
velry, the noisy frivolity of a London 
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ball; and that my cursed fate had 
prevented me from so much as ex- 
changing a syllable with one erst so 
fondly loved. 

But the letter, gentle, feminine, 
high-principled as herself, explained 
all this; and as I sat out the te- 
dious, formal dinner, and strove to 
sustain my part in the forced gaiety, 
the vain nonsense that wore through 
a weary evening, I felt indeed un- 
worthy of that generous missive 
which reposed upon my heart. Not 
a word of reproach, not a word of 
repining did it contain; far above 
such feelings, far above the weak- 
nesses of her sex, was the pure, 
high-minded writer. Simply and 
kindly, with no soreness of injured 

ride, with no affectation of indif- 
erence, did she point out to me the 
instability of my character, the 
heartlessness of my conduct. She 
had long discovered—so she went on 
to say—she had long discovered by 
my letters that such a weak and 
wavering affection as mine was no 
equivalent for the loving heart 
which she surrendered so wholly 
and entirely; but while no other 
shared my love, insufficient as it 
was, she was content. "When, how- 
ever, my letters got fewer and colder, 
when she heard not only of follies 
and vices in my London career, but 
likewise foundmy name coupled with 
those of Sirens celebrated for the 
destruction to which they lured their 
votaries, she resolved, with a firm- 
ness and determination that marked 
her character, and made her the re- 
solute though feminine being that 
she was, to judge for herself. An 
opportunity offered for her to come 
to England, and of that she took ad- 
vantage. She was in London for 
more than a fortnight, without in- 
forming me of her whereabouts ; 
and ‘judge, Captain Grand,’ she 
wrote, ‘whether that was not a 
struggle. At last came the night of 
the Apsley-house Ball. I need not 
repeat what I saw and heard there, 
nor how evident it was to me that 
the absent Zoé was at length com- 
pletely forgotten. I left the ball, 
and in a week was crossing the At- 
lantic on my homeward voyage. I 
had satisfied myself of the reality of 
my worst fears, and it was evident 
to me that a continuance of our en- 
gagement would be to you a source 
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of restraint and annoyance, as of 
utter misery to myself. Itis better 
for us both that we should part, and 
much as it has cost me, long as I 
have pondered, ere I could make my 
mind up to write this letter, I feel 
less aie py now that it is accom- 
lished. Perhaps it would have been 
etter had we never met, but it is 
useless to look back into the past, 
or to speculate upon what might or 
might not have been. You have 
my best wishes, my heartfelt prayers 
for your future welfare and success. 
It will be better that you should not 
answer this letter; and as this is 
the last time that I shall ever write 
to you, forgive me if I venture to 
offer a few words of humble advice 
to one in whom I shall always feel 
deeply interested. The fault of 
your character is want of purpose. 
o not mistake the impulse of the 
moment for the true feelings of your 
heart, and do not throw aside every 
pursuit as soon as success dawns 
upon your efforts. Bend those 
talents which I know you possess 
to some definite object, and hesitate 
no longer to cher on some worthy 
career. Had I beena man, [should 
have been ambitious. Forgive me, 
my dear Digby (for the last time I 
call you so), forgive me for thus 
presuming to dictate to one whom I 
so kindly regard, and believe me 
ever your true well-wisher, 
‘Zot DE Granp-Marieny.’ 
And this was the woman I had 
thrown over for a Mrs. Man-trap : 
this was the true and noble heart I 
had disregarded and forgotten. And 
now, forsooth, [ had my reward. I 
should never see her more. I had 
lost her love, and was unworthy of 
her friendship. Ah, Zoé! it would 
indeed have been better had we 
never met. I was not worthy of 
you, even in my thoughtless and 
unpolluted boyhood ; and now, alas! 
how can I dare to think of purity 
such as yours! My weak and va- 
cillating character, ever acted upon 
by the influence of the moment, 
could never have mated with your 
highresolve, your noble and unselfish 
spirit. I am, in truth, a being of 
an inferior order. Ay, even now, 
when I am fresh from the perusal of 
your generous and forgiving letter— 
when my heart is sore with the 
thought of your utter sacrifice of all 
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your hopes—a sacrifice which I am 
incapable of making, but which I 
can still appreciate—the image of 
Flora Belmont rises amidst the 
wreck of your happiness, and out- 
shines in its fresher beauty my 
earlier idol. Even now, unmanly, 
ungrateful, heartless as it may ap- 
pear, despite of pity, despite of 
shame and remorse, something in my 
inmost soul whispers triumphantly 
—TI am free! I am free! 

Some people are determined be- 
lievers in the truth of ‘ presenti- 
ments,’ others assert that all such 
fancied foreshadowings of the future 
are but the nonsensical effect of 
weak nerves acted upon by an ex- 
cited brain. Be this how it may, I 
‘an only account for my buoyancy 
of spirits during the day following 
the receipt of Zoé’s letter—a com- 
munication which ought to have 
made me thoroughly unhappy, which 
did fill me with bitter regrets and 
burning self-reproach—by some 
vague prophetic sense of what was 
awaiting me at one of those solemn 
performances yclept a county ball, 
immediately about to take place. 
This ball, be it understood, was a 
yearly penance, undergone by the 
nobility, gentry, and squirearchy of 

shire with a fortitude and re- 
signation worthy of a better cause. 
That their presence in the county 
assembly rooms—a spacious struc- 
ture, erected over the gaol, where 
the votaries of Terpsichore disturbed 
with their revels the gloomy male- 
factor in his cell—was a voluntary 
discipline of the severest order, I 
gather from the fact that, excepting 
some of the youngest of the very 
young ladies, I never heard any one 
put in a good word for the unfortu- 
nate ball. ‘It was a bore—it was a 
nuisance—the rooms were always 
hot, and the weather always cold— 
the passages were ill-lighted, and 
the moon sure to be off duty—all 
the roads in the vicinity were bad, 
and as for the music—don’t talk of 
the music!’ But notwithstanding 
all these drawbacks, long consulta- 
tions as to the propriety of attending 
were invariably wound up with the 
annual ‘ however, I suppose we must 
go;’ and this ideal obligation served 
to bring a very considerable number 
of white satin shoes and snowy neck- 
cloths to assist at the festival. We 
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had, of course, talked it well over 
at Haverley; with the exception of 
Carambole, who thought it char- 
mant, we had severally and collec- 
tively expressed our decided inten- 
tions of not going. Nevertheless, 
post-horses were ordered as on all 
previous occasions, every vehicle and 
carriage-horse in the stable was put 
in requisition, and half-past nine p.m. 
saw the whole party, all but Sir 
Peregrine, whose infirmities would 
have made it imprudent to venture, 
cloaking and flirting in the hall pre- 
vious to a dark drive of ten or eleven 
miles. Julia Batt looked excessively 
pretty. I thought her eyes were 
all the brighter for an anticipated 
waltz with Tom Spencer; and I 
could take my oath, [ the care with 
which that worthy was pinning a 
camelia in his button-hole, that the 
long-haired damsel had the same 
morning purloined it from the con- 
servatory. I think I earned her 
eternal gratitude; I know Tom 
Spencer told me I was ‘a brick’ 
hen I arranged that they should 
go together in the chariot, with only 
sleepy Mrs. Ramrod as a chaperon. 
Her injured lord, with Carambole 
and another dancing man, trusted 
themselves to my guidance in the 
yhaecton. I believe that had old 
tamrod known the off-horse was a 
four-year old, then in harness for 
the second time, he would have pre- 
ferred walking; however, where 
‘ignorance is bliss,’ people are easily 
satisfied, and we rattled over the 
ill-paved streets of the county-town, 
oa up to the crowded door, from 
whence strains of ceaseless music 
were issuing, in perfect safety, having 
done the distance handsomely in 
seven minutes under the hour. 

Why is it incumbent on every one 
to come so late to a ball? or wherein 
lies the peculiar disgrace attached to 
being among the first arrivals? Our 
party on entering found the room 
mut thinly sprinkled, and chiefly 
with people on whom, as they had 
not the advantage of our acquaint- 
ance, we held ourselves privileged to 
make impertinent remarks. 

‘What a gown!’ said Tom Spencer 
to his goddess, as he hovered round 
her like an unquiet spirit, directing 
her attention to a young lady hardly 
out of ear-shot. 

‘Shocking!’ replied 


the fair 
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Julia; ‘and how badly her hair is 
done |’ 

‘ Mais elle n'est pas mal, cette 
petite, said Carambole, who was 
always pleased; ‘ quelle fraicheur, 
quelle chevelure.’ 

*‘ Middling,’ responded the dandy 
to whom he addressed himself, look- 
ing at his boots en profile; * but no 
action.’ 

In the meantime the plot thick- 
ened, and the room gradually filled. 
Ample mammas fluttered in with 
their mincing broods ; elderly young 
ladies, whose mouths, as Lavish would 
have said, don’t bear looking into, 
smiled behind their fans, and seemed 
as if they wished somebody would 
ask them to dance; and while the 
country damsels blushed and giggled 
the London girls stood erect and 
scornful under the conscious advan- 
tage of having experienced a season 
in town. Elderly gentlemen toddled 
comfortably up to the fire-place, and 
smiled blandly from behind their 
white waistcoats. I maintain that 
nobody enjoys a ball so much as a 
quiet old gentleman. Young would- 
be dandies stood in the doorway, 
and the more aspiring clung tena- 
ciously to their hats; and still fresh 
arrivals kept pouring in, and qua- 
drilles were being formed down the 
whole length of the room. 

I had already executed sundry 
duty-dances, thereto strictly enjoined 
by Sir Peregrine previous to my de- 
parture, and was in the midst of 
what has always been to me a fa- 
vourite amusement—namely, watch- 
ing the histrionie powers of my 
fellow-creatures when on their best 
behaviour and attired in their com- 
pany manners—I had even been 
rewarded by witnessing a beautiful 
piece of acting on the part of Mrs. 
Grump, who was addressing ‘dear 
Angelina’ in an affectionate whisper 
that would never have led one to 
suppose she worried the poor girl’s 
life out at home,—when, far off 
amongst the crowd, turning away 
from me, I caught the outline of a 
graceful head, the droop of a glossy 
ringlet that could belong to none 
upon earth but Flora Belmont. My 
head swam—lI felt almost sick with 
excitement ; but manning myself by 
a severe effort, I elbowed my way 
across the room. I found meee 
face to face with Flora. I know not 
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what I said; I have no recollection 
of what took place; but a few 
minutes later found me standing 
opposite to her in a quadrille, trem- 
bling like a girl; but nerving my- 
self to the utmost to master that 
emotion which I could see was 
shared to no small extent by my 
partner. Hardly a word did we ex- 
change—hardly once did our eyes 
meet during that shortest of qua- 
drilles ; yet something told me that 
silent, distant, as she was, I had not 
been forgotten. She looked paler 
and thinner than when I had seen 
her in London; but hers was a love- 
liness which neither sorrow nor sick- 
ness could destroy—that winning 
beauty of expression to which regu- 
larity of features is only an outward 
sais: the setting of the opal, the 
becoming garment of the soul within. 
Her hand shook as she rested it on 
my arm at the conclusion of the 
dance ; and with a nervousness equal 
to her own, I hesitatingly proposed 
to take her to the tea-room. We 
seated ourselves in an alcove some- 
what removed from the rest of the 
dancers, and in a shaking voice L 
found courage to ask her where she 
was staying, and whether Sir Angelo 
Parsons was one of their party? The 
look with which she replied served 
to show me how completely I had 
been mistaken—how cruelly I had 
misjudged her. ‘On that hint I 
spake.’ The torrent that had for 
months been accumulating at my 
heart burst its banks at last: I told 
her of my love, of Cartouch’s letter, 
of my utter misery and despair. 
I attributed my reckless habits, my 
deep play, all my misdemeanours, 
to my hopeless wretchedness when 
I heard of her rumoured marriage. 
She in her turn confided to me how 
heart-broken she had been at the 
many reports concerning my conduct 
and character, which Mrs. Man-trap 
had taken care should reach her 
ears—how she had disbelieved for a 
time, till cireumstance after cireum- 
stance, each corroborating the other, 
and ending with ‘ that dreadful duel’ 
with Major Martingale, had foreed 
conviction upon her—how her father 
had warned her that I was a roué 
and a gambler—and how she was at 
that moment happier than she had 
been for months! It would be sacri- 
lege to relate all that took place 
EE 
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during that important interview; 
nor are scenes such as we then en- 
acted for our mutual benefit of much 
interest, save to the couple imme- 
diately concerned. Suffice it to say 
that words were spoken which the 
lapse of years might never teach us 
to forget; feelings given way to 
which no hope deferred, no coming 
trials and disappointments should 
have power to efface. 

I put Flora into her carriage with 
all the tender care, all the conscious 
ownership of an accepted lover ; and 
as I drove the phacton home, cheered 
by Carambole’s unceasing melodies, 
a fresh love-song, rich and mellow 
as his native South, for every glim- 
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N the year 1799, at a place called 

Jacutsh, in Siberia, an enormous 
elephant was discovered embedded 
in a translucent block of ice, up- 
wards of two hundred feet thick. 
The animal was as perfect in its 
entire fabric as on the day when it 
was submerged, and the wolves and 
foxes preyed upon its flesh for weeks. 
Upon an examination of its bones, 
the great Cuvier pronounced it to 
have belonged to an animal of the 
antediluvian world. We might 
fairly presume this to be the oldest 
specimen of preserved meat upon 
record, and Nature was hee 
clearly the first discoverer of the 
process, although she took out no 
patent, nor made any secret of her 
method. 

The exclusion of the external air in 
this natural process, combined with 
the effect of alow degree of tempera- 
ture ‘which prevented fermentation 
takingplacein the tissues themselves, 
man has long imitated. In the 
markets of St. Petersburgh vast 
quantities of frozen provisions are to 
be found the greater part of the 
year, and our own countrymen have 
taken advantage of the method to 
preserve Scotch and Irish salmon 
for the London market. 

Our own illustrious Bacon was 
one of the first to recognise the vast 
importance of preserving animal 
food; and the last experiment the 
great author of Experimental Philo- 
sophy performed, was that of ‘ stuff- 
ing a fowl with snow, to preserve it, 
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mering mile-stone that flitted by, 
accompanied by the prolonged bass 
of Ramrod’s truly British snores, 
the stars looked ewe upon a dif- 
ferent world from that which had 
surrounded me a few short hours 
ago. Hope, more than hope—a 
feeling of ie certainty—thrilled 
through my inmost heart; and 
though my joy was still and quiet 
in proportion to its depth—though 
I was jeered by the merry French- 
man for being, contrary to my 
custom, silent and distrait—who 
shall say that, notwithstanding all 
their noisy hilarity, I was not in 
truth far, far the happiest of the 
home-returning party f 
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which answered remarkably well,’ 
in the conduct of which he caught a 
cold, and presently died. 

Indeed, modern luxury _has 
brought this process, in a modified 
form, into our own homes, and every 
man who possesses a Refrigerator 
has the power of arresting for a time 
the natural decay of animal and 
vegetable substances. This mode of 
preservation is too evanescent, and 
at the same time too expensive and 
cumbersome, especially where transit 
is concerned, ever to prove of any 
great importance in temperate or 
warm latitudes. 

The more scientific and enduring 
method of excluding the air from 
the article to be preserved, has also 
long been practically known and 
roughly carried out. Good house- 
wives of the old school would have 
stared, perhaps, if they could have 
been told, whilst boiling and cork- 
ing down, hot and hot, their bottled 
gooseberries, that they were practis- 
ing an art which, when carried out 
a little more effectually, would prove 
one of the most valuable discoveries 
of modern times. But we do not 
exaggerate. The difference between 
the bottled gooseberries and the 
meats preserved in vacuo is only a 
question of degree, and the art of 
preserving a few vegetables from 
year to year, and of storing up whole 
herds of oxen and keeping them, if 
needs be, till ionedion, depends 


entirely upon the power of pump- 
ing out more or less atmospheric 
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air from the vessels containing 
them. . 

The first successful attempt at 
preserving meat by this latter pro- 
cess was made by M. Appart, in 
France, in the year 1811, and for his 
discovery the emperor rewarded him 
with a gift of 12,000 francs. His 
process was essentially the same as 
that of the old housewife—he boiled 
his provisions, there by getting 
rid of the greater portion of the 
air entangled in their substance, 
but instead of the clumsy method of 
corking, he hermetically sealed his 
cases at the proper moment with 
a plug of solder. This method was 
loongh soon after to England, and 
remained the only one in use until 
the year 1839, when M. Fastier sold 
to Mr. Goldner an improved pro- 
cess, by which a complete vacuum 
is formed in the canisters, thereb 
ensuring the preservation of their 
contents as long as the vacuum is 
maintained. 

This process, which is patented, 
is carried on by the firm of Messrs. 
Ritchie and M‘Call, in Houndsditch. 
There is so much that is curious in 
their establishment, that if our 
reader will walk with us, we will take 
a rapid survey of the actual manu- 
facture, instead of entering into dry 
details. 

The room which we first enter is 
the larder—the people’s larder. A 
Lord Mayor would faint at the bare 
contemplation of such an embarras 
des richesses. What juicy rounds— 
what plump turkeys—what lively 
turtle—what delicious sweetbreads 
—what pendants of rare game— 
what tempting sucking-pigs and suc- 
culent tomatas! Come next week 
and the whole carte will be changed; 
the week after, and you shall find a 
fresh remove. A plethora in the 
market of any article is sure to 
attract the attention of the manu- 
facturer. His duty it is to buy of 
superfluity and sell to scarcity ; and 
by this judicious management he 
can afford to sell the preserved 
cooked meats cheaper than they can 
be procured in the raw state in open 
market. We shall see presently 
how infinitely this principle of buy- 
ing in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market and of storing for 
the future, can be extended, and what 
a vastly important principle it is. 
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As we pass through the main 
court to the kitchen, we see a dozen 
fellows opening oysters, destined to 
be eaten perhaps by the next gene- 
ration of opera goers. Here is the 
room where the canisters are made 
—the armour of mail in which the 
provisions are dressed, to enable 
them to withstand the assaults of 
the enemy. 

The kitchen itself is a spacious 
room, in which stand a series of 
vats. There is no fire visible, but 
look how simply those half-a-hun- 
dred canisters of green peas are 
being dressed. There they stand, 
up to their necks in a brown-looking 
mixture, very like chocolate ; this is 
a solution of chloride of calcium, 
which does not boil under a tem- 
perature of 320 degrees. Steam 
pipes ramify through this mixture, 
and warm it up to any degree that 
is required within its boiling point. 
By this arrangement a great heat 
is obtained, without steam. The 
canisters containing the provisions 
were, previously to being placed in 
this bath, closed permanently down, 
with the exception of a small hole, not 
much bigger than the prick of a cob- 
bler’s awl, through the cover. And 
now observe the cook stands watch- 
ing, not with a basting-spoon, but 
with a soldering tool and a sponge. 
Steam issues in a small white jet 
from one of the covers, this drives 
all the enclosed air before it ; and at 
the moment when experience tells 
him that the viands are done to a 
turn, he squeezes from the sponge a 
drop of water in the hole ; the steam 
is instantly condensed, and as in- 
stantly he drops, with the other 
hand, a plug of molten solder, 
which hermetically seals it. Canister 
after canister at the proper moment 
is closed in the same manner, until 
the whole are finished. 

Rounds of beef, of 50lb. weight, 
can be preserved by this method, 
which the old process did not 
allow of. Poultry and game, which 
also require large canisters, have to 
be watched with minute attention ; 
and here the skill of the French 
cook is brought into play; the pro- 
cess being however in all precisely 
the same. The canisters we have just 
seen closed down, for anything the 
manufacturer yet knows to the con- 
trary, may be entire failures. All 
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the air may not have been ex- 
tracted, or it may have crept in 
after the sealing process. In either 
case the meat is spoiled, and it is 
as well that this fact be ascertained 
ere it be discovered to the dismay 
of the arctic explorer, or of the 
ship’s crew straitened for provi- 
sions. 

The testing room gives the ‘ war- 
rant’ to the provisions. Here all 
the canisters are brought, after they 
have been sealed, and submitted 
for several days, and sometimes for 
weeks, toa great heat. We see them 

iled in pyramids, the covers all 
Sates us Fike awall. As the light of 
the fire falls sideways upon the glit- 
tering metal, it discloses in an instant 
an unsound canister, as each cover 
is a perfect anaeroid barometer, 
marking with the greatest nicety 
the pressure upon it of the exter- 
nal air. They are all, we see, con- 
cave, and therefore good. In the 
next heap, however, there is a canis- 
ter bulged, or convex; this is un- 
doubtedly bad, and the attendant 
takes it out, and turns its contents 
into the manure heap. 

And here let us say a few words 
upon the great scandal of the Goldner 
canisters. All the world has been 
shocked at the alleged fraudulent 
victualling of the Hungarian Jew; 
and in the universal and hasty con- 
demnation passed upon the man, his 
process has well nigh been over- 
whelmed with him. A more absurd 
or unfortunate judgment could not 
have been come to, and we heartily 
join the lament of Dr. Lindley, in 
his lecture at the Society of Aris, 
in January last, ‘That a highly in- 
genious chemical principle—one that 
was unimpeachable, and capable, 
when properly applied, of yielding 
the most satisfactory results—shoul 
stand a chance of being impugned, 
owing to its careless employment.’ 
In every word of this we fully agree, 
and it does seem suicidal folly on 
the part of the public to conceive a 
prejudice against a discovery which 
is of great public importance in a 
hygienic point of view, and which 
has been attested and proved by such 
scientific men as Daniell, Brande, 
and Graham. 

But, says our reader, how can you 
get over the disgusting disclosures 

in our dockyards? How explain 
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away the affecting picture of hard- 
ened commissioners fainting from the 
awful smell given forth by the putrid 
contents of the inspected canisters, 
and only kept up to their work by 
smelling at that beneficent nosegay, 
Burnett's disinfecting fluid? How 
excuse or explain away the offal 
found in the canisters? We can 
only answer these questions by 
begging our reader to examine with 
us the true particulars of the case, 
unbiassed by mere penny-a-linestate- 
ments, seasoned high with horror to 
astonish the public. The best re- 
futation of the charge of failure 
brought against the preserved meats 
issued to the navy, and of the charge 
of fraud brought against the con- 
tractor, is to be found in the Report 
called for by Mr. Miles, and which 
has just been issued. By this do- 
cument it appears that out of 
2,741,988 lbs. issued since the first 
introduction of these meats, 2,613,069 
Ibs., or 95 per cent., proved good 
and very palatable to the sailors ; 
their only complaint being that 
they had not any potatoes. Of the 
quantity condemned, only eighteen 
canisters were found to contain so- 
called offal, the vast majority being 
rejected on account of the putridity 
of their contents. Now the ques- 
tion which immediately suggests 
itself is, How did this putrescence 
arise? We answer, from the care- 
lessness, or to say the least of it 
from the want of knowledge, on the 
part of the Navy Board, of the deli- 
cate nature of the packages which 
they submitted to so much rough 
usage. If the canisters were re- 
ceived into store by the Victualling 
Office in an unsound condition, the 
blame rests with that department ; 
for we have shown that unsound 
canisters declare themselves in- 
stantly by their convex appearance. 
Granted, then, that the meat when 
delivered was sweet, what caused 
its subsequent putrescence? We 
will place one of these contract 
canisters on the table, and let it 
answer the question itself. We have 
before us, as we write, one of the 
same lot as those forming the con- 
tract of 1846. It has been kept ina 
dry place, and has not been handled 
since it was first’ received in this 
country from Moldavia. Yet it 
looks as though it had been in the 
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wars: its sides are indented, we might 
say battered; its top and bottom 
plates are sunken in; and it looks 
as though it had been besieged on 
all sides. And soit has. An enemy, 
omnipresent, sleepless, subtle, and 
determined has never ceased to 
assault it since the first moment of 
its manufacture. Its battered armour 
shows the force that has been levelled 
at it, and the gallant manner in 
which it has resisted. This enemy 
is the universal air. If this canister 
has had so hard a fight to maintain 
itself, kept close in the even atmo- 
sphere of the store-house, what must 
have befallen those wilfully exposed 
to damp, knocked about from depot 
to depdt—now in the Arctic circle, 
now in the tropics—now bundled 
together in the jholds of ships, now 
landed with as much care as pig- 
iron—what but that they must in 
the long run have succumbed to the 
ever-vigilant enemy ? 

An inspection of one of the putrid 
canisters shows us the exact manner 
in which the enemy obtained en- 
trance. At one portion of the case 
where the tin has been cut in fitting 
in the top, the iron is exposed ; on 
this unguarded point, moisture acting 
as a nimble ally of the air, has seized, 
and singularly enough, has spread 
like an erysipelatous disease under 
the tin, aati it has eaten its way 
through at some weak point. The 
admission of the air of course imme- 
diately caused the putrefaction of 
its contents. Here clearly moisture 
was the cause of all the mischief— 
the saline moisture of the sea to 
which it has been carelessly ex- 

osed. 

The proof of this was in the return 
of the condition of the meats issued 
to Captain Austin’s expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin. To 
his ships, the Assistance and Reso- 
lute, 86,614\bs. of a superior quality 
of corned beef, manufactured by 
Messrs. Gamble of London, were 
issued. Of this quantity, 35,150lbs. 
were consumed on the voyage, and 
only 18lbs. were discovered to be 
bad. On the return of the ships, 
however, afurther quantity of 726lbs, 
was found to be putrid, and since 
the remainder has been returned into 
store, 1226lbs. have been condemned, 
and the rest is understood to be in 
& very unsatisfactory condition. 
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Now from this it is clear that the 
meat was perfectly sound when 
shipped, and that it was not until 
the full effect of the sea air was felt 
by the canisters, that the meats be- 
gan to perish. 

As these remarks may suggest 
the terrible fear that the stores taken 
out by Sir John Franklin might 
have failed him in his utmost need, 
we hasten to state that there is every 
reason to believe such fear to be 
unfounded. We have ourselves, 
within the last few days, partaken of 
the contents of canisters prepared 
at the same time and indeed taken 
from the same bulk as those supplied 
to the expedition, and they were as 
fresh and good as the first day 
they were prepared; and we are 
glad to add, that the canisters were 
of a much more durable description 
than those ordinarily served to the 
navy. If further assurance were 


wanting, it would be supplied by 
the facts, that some of the emptied 
canisters perfectly sound, were dis- 
covered in the last ascertained en- 
campment of the missing party ; and 
that Sir John Ross found — of 


these cases of provisions, in excellent 
condition too, on Fury Beach, where 
they had been oneal to the severest 
weather. 

The weak point of the metal en- 
velope having been discovered, a 
great many remedies suggest them- 
selves, the best of which will be 
adopted by the manufacturer ; and 
there is reason to believe that even 
the most wilful negligence will not 
in future render these canisters 
liable to corrosion; of course we 
speak within certain limits, as we 
could no more expect meat to keep 
that it was determined to spoil, than 
we could steel goods to retain 
their polish after having been 
dipped in the sea. The ordinary 
carelessness of sailors, however, must 
be provided against. The importance 
of accomplishing this, to a nation of 
islanders, must be evident. Eng- 
land, with regard to her depen- 
dencies and foreign countries, is like 
a city situated in the midst of a 
desert ; vast foodless tracts have to 
be traversed by her ships, the camels 
of the ocean ; and if these provisions 
are not entirely to be depended on, 
the position of the mariners might be 
likened to the people of a caravan, 
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whose water-bags are liable at any 
moment, without previous warning, 
to burst, and to discharge the means 
of preserving life into the thirsting 
sands. 

Properly secured, however, this 
method of preserving food must 
— of infinite advantage in anni- 

ilating the Jast vestige of that ter- 
rible disease, the sea scurvy. The 
discovery of the anti-scorbutic effects 
of lime-juice has in a great measure 
banished this disease from our navy, 
and the terrible ravages it once com- 
mitted are now almost matters of 
history. It is worth while to recal 
a few instances, however, to show 
its effects upon large bodies of men, 
because it still lingers in a subdued 
form in the merchant service. 

The expedition of Admiral Anson, 
undertaken in the middle of the last 
century, in order to intercept the 
treasure galleon of the Spaniards, 
consisted of three ships, the Glouces- 
ter, the Centurion, and the Tryal, 
(a provision ship.) The number of 
men on board when he left England 
was 961, and out of these he had 
lost, by the time he reached the 
island of Juan Fernandez, 626, all 
of scurvy. At this island, where 
fresh provisions were procurable, 
the malady stopped, as if by magic, 
and for the reason which we shall 
set forth by-and-bye. Again, the 
Channel fleet, in 1799, under Sir 
C. Hardy, had 3500 sick of this fatal 
disease, and within four months of 
a subsequent year, 6064 were sent 
to Haslar similarly afflicted. 

All this suffering, all this death 
was entirely owing to the improper 
nature of the food eaten by the 
sailors; salt junk, and an absence of 
fresh vegetables starved the blood 
of its most valuable constituents; 
a general degradation of the tis- 
sues ensued, and the very life- 
blood oozed out in consequence at 
every pore. Salt junk is still for six 
days a week the main food of the 
navy—on the seventh the preserved 

rovisions are served out. It seems 

ifficult to conceive why the Admi- 
ralty should persist in supplying 
this unwholesome food whilst the 
preserved meats are much less ex- 

msive. The last contract for salt 
junk was made at 3/. 9s. 6d. per bar- 
rel of 2081b., or at about 63d. per lb. 
This stuff all chemical analysis has 
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proved to be utterly unable to main- 
tain the muscular power of man. 
The method in which it is prepared 
takes from it all its valuable coaition. 
Liebig, in his Researches on Che- 
mistry, says, ‘It is obvious that if 
flesh employed as food is again to 
become flesh in the body, if it is to 
retain the power of reproducing it- 
self in its original condition, none of 
the constituents of raw flesh ought 
to be withdrawn from it during its 
preparation for food. If its compo- 
sition be altered in any way, if one 
of its constituents i> belong es- 
sentially to its constitution be re- 
moved, a corresponding variation 
must take place in the power of that 
— of flesh to reassume in the 
iving body the original form and 
quality on which its properties in 
the living organization depend. It 
follows from this that boiled flesh, 
when eaten without the soup formed 
in boiling it, is so much the less 
adapted for nutrition the greater the 
quantity of the water in which it has 
been boiled and the longer the dura- 
tion of the boiling.’ Can anything 
be more clear than that the navy is 
mainly victualled with a food which 
has the tendency of lowering the 
blood-making powers of the body, 
and consequently of laying the con- 
stitution open to the attacks of 
disease, as well as of keeping the 
muscular force below its natural 
standard P 
The persistence in this kind of 
food is the more extraordinary when 
we find that the yearly saving to 
the Admiralty by the adoption of 
the preserved meats, for only one 
day in the week, has been 10,0007. ; 
or the difference between junk at 
63d. per lb., and good cooked corned 
beef, freed of bone, at 5d. per lb. 
And even to keep up the semblance 
of health in the sailors, to keep at 
arm’s length the dread scurvy, the 
utmost watchfulness is required to 
make the men take the necessary 
dose of lime-juice which supplies to 
the blood the amount of potass 
not to be found in the food, and 
which is absolutely essential to 
health. This acid sailors look upon 
as a medicine; and indeed, when 
persisted in from day to day, it 
really becomes very disagreeable—a 
fact Loe discovered in the captain’s 
cabin, where cranberries an 
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served apples are used instead. Is 
it surprising, therefore, that Jack, 
whenever he can, shirks the inflic- 
tion, and suffers now and then the 
attacks of his enemy in consequence? 

In the merchant service, where 
no such sanitary surveillance is ex- 
ercised over the men, scurvy is still 
rife, and the Dreadnought hospital 
ship is at all times full of it. It 
is clear, then, that the prevalent 
sea-dietary is a degrading dietary ; 
it is deficient in the albumen, the 
soluble phosphates, in the kreatine, 
and in the kreatinine, necessary to 
sustain vigorous life, and where 
lime-juice is deficient, a want of that 
potass which forms so active a prin- 
ciple of the blood. Now all these de- 
siderata are supplied in the preserved 
meats, with the sailor’s instinctive 
addition of ‘afew potatoes.’ The 
canister beef parts with none of its 
blood-making properties in cooking, 
and the potatoes, which could be 
prepared with them, would supply 
the due amount of acid or potass 
necessary. We make this little 
recipe a present to the Admiralty, 
with the full certainty that it would 
be the saving of thousands a-year to 
the country, and that it would afford 
a far more palatable food than Jack 
has hitherto obtained. 

But a vastly more important 
question than even that of victual- 
ling the navy with cheap and whole- 
some food is that of victualling the 
masses at home. What gives rise 
to the vast majority of disease in 
our hospitals? What is at this mo- 
ment deteriorating the lower stratum 
of the population? The want of a 
sufficient supply of nitrogenized 
food. Those who live by the wear 
and tear of their muscles are con- 
demned by the present high price of 
meat to subsist upon food that can- 
not restore the power that is ex- 

nded. In the income and expen- 

iture of the human body in short, 
they are living upon their capital, 
ol of course sooner or later they 
must use themselves up. Bread is 
cheap because free-trade pours the 
full sheaves of bountiful foreign 
lands into our eagerly spread lap. 
a should we not have meat 
too 


The much abused Goldner, now a 
ruined man, has pioneered the way 
by which we may obtain supplies 
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that seem almost boundless. When 
he first entered into contracts with 
the navy, finding beef in this country 
so dear, he looked about him to find 
a cheaper market. A Hungarian by 
birth, . naturally bethought him of 
the vast plains of Moldavia, where 
immense = of the finest cattle in 
the world are pastured. Here he 
found that meat cost him absolutely 
nothing, the hide, hoofs, and horns, 
sent to Constantinople for exporta- 
tion paying the entire price of the 
beast. Consequently he set up his 
manufactory at Galatz, on the 
Danube, in the immediate vicinity 
of his supplies, and from this estab- 
lishment he issued to the navy, as 
we have said before, two and a half 
million pounds of meat, 95 per cent. 
of which proved good and palatable 
to the sailors. This same meat 
an eminent London house would be 
glad to supply in any quantities at 
3d. per Ib. And this, be it remem- 
bered, is solid dressed meat, or equal 
to a pound and half of raw beef, so 
that in fact excellent animal food, 
such as we ourselves have been par- 
taking for some time, is obtainable 
according to the rate of 2d. per lb. 
We say this is as good news to the 
poor labourer as the quartern loaf at 
4d., and if capital would only turn 
its attention to the supplies of 
animal food which by means of this 
preserving process might be poured 
into this country, every man might 
have a slice of good beef sandwiched 
between his free-trade bread. 

Why should not this principle, 
found to answer commercially in 
Moldavia, be extended to every 
country where nature has supplied 
animal life in abundance? hy 
should countless turtle lie squan- 
dered about on the sands in Hon- 
duras, whilst there are other people 
besides aldermen and millionaires 
in this country who love good living? 
Why should we not hear the cry— 
‘Turtle soup, hot, a penny a basin!’ 
The notion at first may seem absurd, 
but who would have believed, ten 
— ago, in ‘Prime pine apples, a 

alfpenny a slice !’ 

Again, in Australia thousands of 
sheep are melted down yearlymerely 
for the sake of their fat, and 6d. 1s 
the standard price for a leg of mut- 
ton, be it large or small, in Sydney. 
Mutton is as easily preserved as 
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beef, why then should we not have 
a manufactory here to pour the 
overflowing cornucopia of this won- 
derful land into the thousands of 
starving mouths of the mother 
country? At Varna, upon the 
Black Sea, fowls are only 1¢d. each. 
Hear this with secret satisfaction, 
ye plump but costly Dorkings, that 
fatten only for well kept tables, your 
occupation might well-nigh be gone, 
and the day for England not far 
distant when the wish of Francis 
the First for Frenchmen might be 
fulfilled, that ‘every poor man might 
have a fowl in his pot.’ The sea, 
too, might yield its treasures for the 
great bulk of the people; why should 
not the surplus salmon of Sweden 
and Nova Scotia be preserved—or 
Norway, prodigal in rote pour 
its contributions into the Haymarket 
and make supplies at Scott’s a little 
more moderate? What is there, in 
short, to prevent all the world from 
pouring its abundance into the lap 
of England, and her children from 
becoming the best fed population on 
the earth ? 

And we poor bachelors, for whom 
cooking books were never invented 
—we who have strived so long to, 
maintain a miserable existence, oscil- 
lating between the wretched alterna- 
tive of a chop or a stake—we to 
whom dressing a joint is a deliberate 
act entailing upon ourselves the 
regular descent into cold and hash 
—we to whom aleg of mutton is but 
an evanescent joy of the hour, fol- 
lowed by the too lostiog leaden cold 
uncomfortable reality—how great is 
our emancipation. 

According to Mr. William Farr’s 
statistical table just published, only 
one woman in four se the luck of 
a husband—what the average will 
be when every man can get a good 
dinner and variety, we fear, for their 
sakes, to contemplate. If men 
marry, as a young friend of ours 
stoutly maintains, only to get the 
buttons sewn on their shirts, to have 
the cold mutton quickly eaten up, 
and to be rejoiced now and then with 
a pickle—if, we say, this is the truth, 
w + good luck to the poor women. 
Household joys will stand little 
chance, we fear, against the new 
‘ household provisions,’ and the 
canister meats will prove powerful 
allies of Malthus. 
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And we have not yet exhausted 
the wonders of this discovery. We 
all know how in story books the 
magician has but to stamp his foot, 
and immediately a gorgeous feast 
rises out of the ground before his 
guest. Really it seems the province 
of the people of this wonderful cen- 
tury to make all those old 7 
stories—at which the eye of child- 
hood used to stare with astonish- 
ment—plain every-day matters of 
fact. Feasts hidden for years leap 
up at a moment’s notice, and the 
plenty of the past is ever ready to 
subserve to the wants of the pre- 
sent. 

We were the other day at a 
house not a hundred miles from Bur- 
lington-gardens, where wits are 
wont to congregate, the host himself 
the keenest thoughted of them all. 
The feast of reason and the flow of 
soul, vulgar as the truth may ap- 
pear, has a wonderful tendency to 
promote the flow of the gastric se- 
cretions ; at least, on tlis occasion 
there was a general call for anything 
but ethereal viands, and so the ban- 
quet spread before us as we spoke. 
Fish, flesh, and game; and fruit 
delicious sent a fragrant odour 
through the room. Now fell we to. 

‘This pheasant is delicious.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear it,’ said 
the host ; ‘he gave up the ghost just 
ten years ago.’ 

‘Nonsense: but this wild duck ?” 

‘Tumbled over with a broken 
wing, I see by the fracture, in the 
same year.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said a doubting guest, 
‘you will say next this milk is not 
foaming fresh from the cow ?” 

‘ Milked,’ replied our imperturb- 
able host, ‘when my little godson was 
born, that now struts about in 
breeches.’ 

‘Come, now, what is the most 
juvenile dish on the table?’ was de- 
manded, with a general voice. 

‘These apples ; taste them.’ 

‘I could swear they swung on the 
branch this morning,’ said a sceptic, 
tasting a slice, critically. 

‘Well, I give you my word that a 
flourishing neighbourhood, up Pad- 
dington way, now stands over the 
field where they were grown.’ 

* Let us have a look at the water- 
mark,’ said a doubting lawyer, in- 
specting a canister as he would a 
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forged bill. There was the date 
upon it of — what for provisions 
seemed—a far remote age. 

‘I shall expect next a fresh olive 
grown by Horace, to draw on his 
Sabine wine,’ chimed in a poet. 

‘What a pity we can’t bottle up 
all the surplus brats,” said the father 
of a family. 

‘Yes, the day may come when 
one might order up his grandfather, 
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like a fine old bottle of the vintage 
of 1790.’ 

‘God forbid!’ shuddered the in- 
heritor of an entailed estate. 

And so the badinage went on. 
But we have given enough sterling 
proof of the value of the invention 
to excuse a joke or two, and con- 
clude, ere we leave our reader like 
one of the canisters—an exhausted 
receiver. 


HYPATIA; 


New Foes with an Old Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY.’ 


Cnarter VII. 


THOSE BY WHOM OFFENCES COME, 


pHiLAM MON’S heart smote him 
all that day, whenever he thought 
of his morning’s work. ‘Till then 
all Christians, monks above all, had 
been infallible in his eyes: all Jews 
and heathens insane and accursed. 
Moreover, meekness under insult, 
fortitude in calamity, the contempt 
of worldly comfort, the worship of 
poverty as a noble estate, were 
virtues which the Church Catholic 
boasted as her peculiar heritage : on 
which side had the balance of those 
qualities inclined that morning? 
The figure of Raphael, stalking out 
ragged and penniless into the wide 
world, haunted him, with its quiet 
self-assured smile. And _ there 
haunted him, too, another peculiarity 
in the man, which he had never 
before remarked in any one but 
Arsenius—that ease and grace, that 
courtesy and self-restraint, which 
made Raphael’s rebukes rankle all 
the more keenly, because he felt 
that the rebuker was in some mys- 
terious way superior to him, and 
saw through him, and could have 
won him over, or crushed him in 
argument, or in intrigue—or in any- 
thing, perhaps, except mere brute 
force. Strange—that Raphael, of 
all men, should in those few mo- 
ments have reminded him so much 
of Arsenius; and that the very 
same qualities which gave a peculiar 
charm to the latter should give a 
peculiar unloveliness to the former, 
and yet be, without a doubt, the 


same. , What wasit? Was it rank 
which gave it? Arsenius had been 
a great man, he knew—the com- 
panion of kings. And Raphael 
seemed rich. He had basa the 
mob crying out against the Prefect 
for favouring him. Was it then 
familiarity with the great ones of 
the walk wii produced this man- 
nerand tone? It wasareal strength, 
whether in Arsenius or in Raphael. 
He felt humbled before it—envied 
it. If it made Arsenius a more 
complete and more captivating per- 
son, why should it not do the same 
for him? Why should not he, too, 
have his share of it? 

Bringing with it such thoughts as 
these, the time ran on till noon, and 
the midday meal, and the afternoon’s 
work, to which Philammon looked 
forward joyfully,.as a refuge from 
his own thoughts. 

He was sitting on his sheepskin 
upon a step, basking, like a true son 
of the desert, in a blaze of fiery sun- 
shine, which made the black stone- 
work too hot to touch with the bare 
hand, watching the swallows as they 
threaded the columns of the Sera- 

eium, and thinking how often he 

ad delighted in their air-dance, as 
they turned and hawked up and 
down the dear old glen at Scetis. 
A crowd of citizens with causes, ap- 
peals, and petitions, were pene 
in and out irom the Patriarch’s au- 
dience-room. Peter and the Arch- 
deacon were waiting in the shade 
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close by, for the gathering of the 
parabolani, and talking over the 
morning’s work in an earnest whis- 
per, in which the names of Hypatia 
and Orestes were now and then 
audible. 

An old priest came up, and bow- 
ing reverently enough to the Arch- 
deacon, requested the help of one of 
the parabolani. He had a sailor's 
family, all fever-stricken, who must 
be removed to the hospital at once. 

The Archdeacon looked at him, 
answered an off-hand ‘ Very well,’ 
and went on with his talk. 

The priest, bowing lower than 
before, represented the immediate 
necessity for help. 

‘It is very odd’ said Peter to the 
swallows in the Serapeium, ‘ that 
some ore cannot obtain influence 
enough in their own parishes to get 
the simplest good works performed 
without tormenting his holiness the 
Patriarch.’ 

The old priest mumbled some sort 
of excuse, and the Archdeacon, with- 
out deigning a second look at him, 
said—‘ Find him a man, brother 
Peter. Anybody will do. What is 
that boy—Philammon—doing there? 
Let him go with Master Hieracas.’ 

Peter seemed not to receive the 
proposition favourably, and whis- 

red something to the Arch- 

eacon. ... 

‘No. I can spare none of the 
rest. Importunate persons must 
take their chance of being well 
served. Come—here are our bre- 
thren ; we will all go together.’ 

‘The further together the better 
for the boy’s sake,’ grumbled Peter, 
loud enough for Philammon—per- 
haps for the old priest—to overhear 
him. 

So Philammon went out with 
them, and as he went questioned 
his companions, meekly enough, as 
to who Raphael was. 

‘A friendof Hypatia!’—that name, 
too, haunted him ; and he began, as 
stealthily and indirectly as he could, 
to obtain information about her. 
There was no need for his caution ; 
for the very mention of her name 
roused the whole party into a fury 
of execration. 

‘May God confound her, Siren, 
enchantress, dealer in spells and 
sorceries! She is the strange wo- 
man of whom Solomon prophesied.’ 
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‘It is my opinion,’ said another, 
‘that she is the forerunner of Anti- 
christ.’ 

* Perhaps the virgin of whom it is 
prophesied that he will be born,’ 
suggested another. 

* Not that, I'll warrant her,’ said 
Peter, with a savage sneer. 

‘And is Raphael Aben-Ezra her 
pupil in philosophy ?’ asked Philam- 
mon. 

‘Her pupil in what she can de- 
lude men’s souls with,’ said the old 
— ‘The reality of philosophy 

as died long ago, but the great 
ones find it still worth their while 
to worship its shadow.’ 

‘Some of them worship more than 
a shadow, when they haunt her 
house,’ said Peter. ‘ Do you think 
Orestes goes thither only for phi- 
losophy ?” 

‘We must not judge harsh judg- 
ments,’ said the ld priest ; ‘ Syne- 
sius of Cyrene is a holy man, and 
yet he loves Hypatia well.’ 

‘He a holy man ?—And keeps a 
wife? One who had the insolence 
to tell the blessed Theophilus him- 
self that he would not be made 
bishop unless he were allowed to re- 
main with her; and despised the 
gift of the Holy Ghost in comparison 
of the carnal joys of wedlock, not 
knowing the Scriptures, which saith 
that those who are in the flesh can- 
not please God! Well said Siricius 
of Rome—‘ Can the Holy Spirit of 
God dwell in other than in holy bo- 
dies?’ No wonder that such a one 
as Synesius grovels at the feet of 
Orestes’ mistress !’ 

‘Then she is profligate?’ asked 
Philammon. 

‘She must be. Has a heathen 
faith and grace? And without faith 
and grace, are not all our righteous- 
nesses as filthy rags? What says 
St. Paul?—That God has given 
them over to a reprobate mind, full 
of all injustice, uncleanness, covet- 
ous, silcimmue—sen know the 
catalogue—why do you ask me?” 

‘Alas! and is she this?’ 

‘Alas! and why alas? How 
would the gospel be glorified if 
heathens were holier than Chris- 
tians? It ought to be so, there- 
fore itis so. If she seems to have 
virtues, they, being done without 
the grace of Christ, are only be- 
dizened vices, cunning shams, the 
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devil transformed into an angel of 
light. And as for chastity, the flower 
and crown of all virtues—who- 
soever says that she, being yet a 
heathen, es that, blasphemes the 
Holy Spirit, whose peculiar and 
highest gift it is, and is anathema 
maranatha for ever! Amen!’ And 
Peter, devoutly crossing himself, 
turned angrily and contemptuously 
away from ‘his young companion. 

Philammon was quite shrewd 
enough to see that assertion was not 
identical with proof. But Peter’s 
argument of ‘it ought to be, there- 
fore it is,’ isone which saves a great 
deal of trouble and no doubt 
he had very good sources of in- 
formation. So Philammon walked 
on, sad, he knew not why, at the 
new notion which he had formed of 
Hypatia, as a sort of awful sorceress- 
Soweliea, whose den was foul with 
magic rites and ruined souls of men. 
And yet if that was all she had to 
teach, whence had her pupil Raphael 
learned that fortitude of his? If 
a had, as they said, utterly 

ied out, then what was Raphael ? 

Just then, Peter and the rest 
turned up a side street, and Philam- 
mon and Hieracas were left to go on 
their joint errand together. They 
paced on for some way in silence, 
up one street and down another, till 

ilammon, for want of anything 
better to say, asked where they were 

oing P 

‘Where I choose, at all events. 
No, young man! IfI, a priest, am 
to be insulted by archdeacons and 
readers, I won't be insulted by 
you.’ 
‘I assure you I meant no harm.’ 

‘Of course not; you all learn the 
same trick, and the young ones catch 
it of the old ones fast enough. Words 
smoother than butter, yet very 
swords.’ 

* You do not mean to complain of 
the archdeacon and his companions ?’ 
said Philammon, who of course was 
boiling over with pugnacious respect 
for the body to w hich he belonged. 

No answer. 

‘Why, sir, are they not among 
the most holy and devoted of men?’ 

‘Ah—yes’—said his companion, 
in a tone which sounded very like 
* Ah—no’— 

‘You do not think so?’ 


asked 
Philammon, bluntly. 
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‘You are young—you are young. 
Wait awhile till you have seen as 
much as I have. <A degenerate age 
this, my son; not like the good old 
times, when men dare suffer and die 
for the faith. We are too prosper- 
ous now-a-days; and fine ladies walk 
about with Magdalens embroidered 
on their silks, and gospels hanging 
round their necks. When I was 
young they died for that, with which 
they now bedizen themselves.’ 

* But I was speaking of the para- 
bolani.’ 

‘Ah—there are a great many 
among them who have not much 
business where they are. Don’t say 
I said so. But many a rich man 

uts his name on the list of the guild 
just to get his exemption from taxes, 
and leaves the work to poor men 
like you. Rotten! rotten! my son, 
and you will find it out. The 
preachers, now—people used to sa 
—I know Abbot Isidore did—that 
had as good a gift for expounding as 
any man in Pelusium; but since I 
came here, eleven years since, if you 
will believe it, I have never been 
asked to preach in my own parish 
church.’ 

‘You surely jest!’ 

‘ True, as I am a Christened man. 
I know why—I know why: they 
are afraid of Isidore’s men here. . . 
Perhaps they may have caught the 
holy man’s trick of plain speaking 
—and ears are dainty in Alexan- 
dria. And there are some in these 
oo, too, that have never forgiven 
1im the part he took about those 
three villains, Maro, Zosimus, and 
Martinian, and a certain letter that 
came of it; or another letter either, 
which we know of, about taking 
alms for the church from the gains 
of robbers and usurers. ‘Cyril 
never forgets.’ So he says to every 
one who does him a good turn... . 
And so he does to every one who 
he fancies has done him a bad one. 
So here am I slaving away, a subor- 
dinate priest, while such fellows as 
Peter the reader look down on me 
as their slave. But it’s always so. 
There never was a bishop yet, except 
the blessed Augustine—would to 
heaven I had taken my abbot’s ad- 
vice, and gone to him at Hippo !— 
who had not his flatterers and his 
talebearers, and generally the arch- 
deacon at the head of them, ready 
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to step into the bishop’s place when 
he dies, over the heads of hard- 
working parish priests. But that is 
the way of the world. The sleekest, 
and the oiliest, and the noisiest; 
the man who can bring in most 
money to the charities, never mind 
whence or how; the man who will 
take most of the bishop’s work off 
his hands, and agree with him in 
everything he wants, and save him, 
by spying and eaves-dropping, the 
rds of using his own eyes; that 
is the man to succeed in Aicauadiin 
or Constantinople, or Rome itself. 
Look now—There are but seven 
deacons to this great city, and all 
its priests ; and they and the arch- 
deacon are the masters of it and 
us. They and that Peter manage 
Cyril's work for him, and when Cyril 
makes the archdeacon a bishop, he 
will make Peter archdeacon. ... . 
They have their reward, they have 
their reward ; and so has Cyril, for 
that matter.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Why, don’t say I said it. But 
what do I care? I have nothing 
to lose, I’m sure, here. But they 
do say that there are two ways of 
promotion in Alexandria: one by 
deserving it, the other by paying for 
it. That's all.’ 

‘Impossible !’ 

‘Oh, of course, quite impossible. 
But all I know is just this, that 
when that fellow Martinian got 
back again into Pelusium, after 
being turned out by the late bishop 
for a rogue and hypocrite as he 
was, and got the ear of this pre- 
sent bishop, and was appointed his 
steward, and ordained priest—I’d 
as soon have ordained that street- 
dog—and plundered him, and 
brought him to disgrace—for I don;t 
believe this bishop is a bad man, 
but those who use rogues must 
expect to be called rogues—and 
ground the poor to the earth, and 
tyrannized over the whole city so 
that no man’s property, or reputa- 
tion, scarcely their lives, were safe ; 
and after all, had the impudence, 
when he was called on for his ac- 
counts, to bring the church in as 
owing him money ; 1 just know this, 
that he added to all his other 
shamelessness this, that he offered 
the Patriarch a large sum of money 
to buy abishopric of him. . . . And 
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what do you think the Patriarch 
answered ?” 

‘ Excommunicated the sacrilegious 
wretch, of course !’ 

‘Sent him a letter to say that if 
he dared to do such a thing again 
he should really be forced to expose 
him! So the fellow, taking courage, 
brought his money himself the next 
time; and all the world says that 
Cyril would have made him a bishop 
after all, if Abbot Isidore had not 
written to remonstrate.’ 

‘He could not have known the 
man’s character,’ said poor Philam- 
non, hunting for an excuse. 

‘The whole Delta was ringing 
with it. Isidore had written to him 
again and again.’ 

‘Surely, then, his wish was to 
prevent scandal, and preserve the 
unity of the church in the eyes of 
the h sathen.’ 

The old man laughed bitterly. . 

- «Ah! the old story—of preventing 
scandals by retaining them, and 
fancying that sin is a less evil than 
a little noise; as if the worst of all 
scandals was not the being disco- 
vered hushing up a scandal! And 
as for unity, if you want that, you 
must go back to the good old times 
of Dioclesian and Decius.’ 

‘The persecutors ?” 

‘Ay, boy—to the times of perse- 
cution, when Christians died like 
brothers, because they lived like 
brothers. You will see very little of 
that now, except in some little re- 
mote county bishoprick, which no 
one ever hears of from year’s end to 
year’s end. But in the cities, it is 
all one great fight for place and 
power. Every one is jealous of his 
neighbour. The priests are jealous 
of the deacons, and good cause they 
have. The county bishops are 
jealous of the matregenian. and he 
is jealous of the North African 
bishops, and quite right he is. What 
business have they to set up for 
themselves, as if they were infallible? 
It’s a schism, I say—a complete 
schism. They are just as bad as 
their own Donatists. Did not the 
Council of Nice settle that the Me- 
tropolitan of Alexandria should have 
authority over Libya and Pentapolis, 
according to the ancient custom ?’ 

‘Of course he ought,’ said Phi- 
lammon, jealous for the honour of 
his own patriarchate. 
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‘ And the patriarchs of Rome and 
Constantinople are jealous of our 
Patriarch.’ 

* Of Cyril ?” 

* Of course, because he won't be 
at their beck and nod, and let them 
be lords and masters of Africa.’ 

‘ But surely these things can be 
settled by councils ?’ 

‘Councils? Wait till you have 
been at one. The blessed Abbot 
Isidore used to say, that if he ever 
was a bishop—which he never will 
be—he is far too honest for that,— 
he would never go near one of them; 
for he never had seen one which did 
not call out every evil passion in 
men’s hearts, and leave the question 
more confounded with weed than 
they found it, even if the whole 
matter was not settled beforehand 
by some chamberlain, or eunuch, or 
cook sent from court, as if he were 
an anointed vessel of the Spirit, to 
settle the dogmas of the Holy 
Catholie Church.’ 

* Cook ?” 

‘ Why, Valens sent his chief cook 
to stop Basil of Casarea from oppos- 
ing the Court doctrine. . . . I tell 
you, the great battle in these cases 
is to get votes from courts, or to 
get to court yourself. When I was 
young, the Council of Antioch had to 
make a law to keep bishops from 
running off to Constantinagle to in- 
trigue, under pretence of pleading 
the cause of the orphan and widow. 
But what’s the use of that, when 
every noisy and ambitious man shifts 
and shifts, from one see to another, 
till he settles himself close to Rome 
or Byzantiim, and gets the Em- 
peror’s ear, and plays into the hands 
of his courtiers ?’ 

‘ Is it not written, Speak not evil 
of dignities?’ said Philammon, in 
his most sanctimonious tene. 

‘Well, what of that? I don’t 
speak evil of dignities, when I com- 
plain of the men who fill them 
badly, do I?’ 

‘1 never heard that interpretation 
of the text before.’ 

‘Very likely not. That’s no 
reason why it should not be true 
and orthodox. You will soon hear 
a good many more things, which are 
true enough—though whether they 
are orthodox or not, the court cooks 
must settle. Of course, I am a disap- 
pointed irreverent old grumbler. Of 
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course; and of course, too, young men 
must needs buy their own experience, 
instead of taking old folks’ at a gift. 
There — use your own eyes, and 
judge for yourself. There you may 
see what sort of saints are bred by 
this plan of managing the Catholic 
church. There comes one of them. 
Now! I say no more!’ 

As he spoke, two tall negroes 
came up to them, and set down be- 
fore the steps of a large church 
which they were passing, an object 
new to Philammon—a sedan chair, 
the poles of which were inlaid with 
ivory and silver, and the upper part 
enclosed in rose-coloured silk cur- 
tains. 

‘What is inside that cage?” 
asked he of the old priest, as the 
negroes stood wiping the perspira- 
tion from their foreheads, and a 
smart slave girl stepped forward, 
with a parasol and slippers in her 
hand, and reverently lifted the lower 
edge of the curtain. 

‘A saint, I tell you!’ 

Anembroidered shoe, with a large 
gold cross on the instep, was put 
forth delicately from beneath the 
curtain, and the kneeling maid put 
on the slipper over if. 

‘There !’ whispered the old grum- 
bler. ‘Not enough, you see, to use 
Christian men as beasts of burden 
—Abbot Isidore used to say—ay, 
and told Iron, the pleader, to his 
face, that he could not conceive how 
aman who loved Christ, and knew 
the grace which has made all men 
free, could keep a slave.’ 

‘Nor can I,’ said Philammon. 

‘ But we think otherwise, you see, 
in Alexandria here. We can’t even 
walk up the steps of God’s temple 
without an additional protection to 
our delicate feet.’ 

‘T had thought it was written, 
‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place where thou standest is 
holy ground.’’ 

‘Ah! there are a good many more 
things written which we do not find 
it convenient to recollect. Look! 
There is one of the pillars of the 
Church—the richest and most pious 
lady in Alexandria.’ 

And forth stepped a figure, at 
which Philammon’s eyes opened 
wider than they had done even at 
the sight of Pelagia! Whatever 
thoughts the rich and careless grace 
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of her attire might have raised in 
his mind, it had certainly not given 
his innate Greek good taste the in- 
clination to laugh and weep at once, 
which he felt at this specimen of 
the tasteless fashion of an artificial 
and decaying civilization. Her gown 
was stuffed out behind in a fashion 
which provoked from the dirty boys 
who lay about the steps, gambling 
for pistachios on their fingers, the 
same comments with which St. 
Clement had upbraided from the 

ulpit the Alexandrian ladies of his 
day. The said gown of white silk 
was bedizened, from waist to ankle, 
with certain mysterious red and 
green figures, at least a foot long, 
which Philammon gradually disco- 
vered to be a representation, in the 
very lowest and ugliest style of 
fallen art, of Dives and Lazarus; 
while down her back hung, upon a 
bright blue shawl, edged with em- 
broidered crosses, Job sitting, pot- 
sherd in hand, surrounded by his 
three friends—a memorial, the old 
priest whispered, of a pilgrimage 
which she had taken, a year or two 
before, to Arabia, to see and kiss 
the identical dunghill on which the 
patriarch had sat. 

Round her neck hung, by one of 
half-a-dozen necklaces, a manuscript 
of the Gospels, gilt-edged and 
clasped with jewels; the lofty dia- 
dem of pearls on her head carried 
in front a large gold cross; while 
above and around it her hair, stif- 
fened with pomatum, was frizzled 
out half a foot from her head, in a 
wilderness of plaits and curls, which 
must have cost some hapless slave- 
girl an hour’s work, and_ perhaps 
more than one scolding, that very 
morning. 

Meekly, with simpering face and 
down-cast eyes, and now and then 
a penitent sigh and shake of the 
head and pressure of her hand on 
her jewelled bosom, the fair peni- 
tent was proceeding up the steps, 
when she caught sight of the priest 
and the monk, and turning to them, 
with an obeisance of the deepest 
humility, entreated to be allowed to 
to kiss the hem of their garments. 

‘You had far better, madam,’ 
said Philammon, bluntly enough, 
‘kiss the hem of your own. You 
carry two lessons there which you 


do not seem to have learnt yet.’ 
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In an instant her face flashed up 
into pride and fury. ‘I asked for 
your blessing, and not for a sermon. 

can have that when I like.’ 

‘ And such as you like,’ grumbled 
the old priest, as she swept up the 
steps, tossing some small coin to the 
ragged boys, and murmuring to her- 
self, loud enough for Philammon’s 
hearing, that she should ‘ certainly 
inform the confessor, and that she 
would not be insulted in the streets 
by savage monks.’ 

‘Now she will confess her sins 
inside—all but those which she has 
been showing off to us here outside, 
and beat her breast, and weep like 
a very Magdalen; and then the 
worthy man will comfort her with— 
‘What a beautiful chain! And 
what a shawl—allow me to touch it! 
How soft and delicate this Indian 
wool!—Ah! if you knew the debts 
which I have been compelled to incur 
in the service of the sanctuary ! F 
And then of course the answer will 
be, as, indeed, he expects it should, 
that if it can be of the least use in 
the service of the Temple, she, of 
course, will think it only too great 
an honour. . . . And he will kee 
the chain, and perhaps the aan 
too. And she will go home, be- 
lieving that she has fulfilled to the 
very letter the command to break 
off her sins by almsgiving, and 
only sorry that the good priest hap- 
pened to hit on that particular gew- 

aw ! 

* What,’ asked Philammon ; ‘ dare 
she actually not refuse such impor- 
tunity ?” 

‘From a poor prie&t like me, 
stoutly enough; but from a popular 
ecclesiastic like him. ... As Je- 
rome says, in a letter of his I once 
saw, ladies think twice in such cases 
before they offend the city news- 





monger. Have you anything more 
to say P’ 


Philammon had nothing to say ; 
and wisely held his peace, while the 
old grumbler ran on 

‘Ah, boy, you have yet to learn 
city fashions! When you are a 
little older, instead of speaking un- 
pleasant truths to a fine lady with a 
cross on her forehead, you will be 
ready to run to the pillars of Her- 
cules at her beck ‘and nod, for the 
sake of her disinterested help toward 
a fashionable pulpit, or perhaps a 
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bishopric. The ladies settle that for 
us here.’ 

‘The women?’ 

‘The women, lad. Do you sup- 
pose that they heap priests and 
churches with wealth for nothing? 
They have their reward. Do you 
suppose that a preacher gets into 
the pulpit of that church there, 
without looking anxiously, at the 
end of each peculiarly flowery sen- 
tence, to see whether her saintship 
there is clapping or not? She, who 
has such a delicate sense for ortho- 
doxy, that she can scent out No- 
vatianism or Origenism where no 
other mortal nose would suspect it. 
She, who meets at her own house 
weekly all the richest and most 
pious women of the city, to settle 
our discipline for us, as the court 
cooks do our doctrine. She who has 
even, it is whispered, the ear of the 
Augusta Pulcheria herself, and sends 
monthly letters to her at Constanti- 
nople, and might give the Patriarch 
himself some trouble, if he crossed 
her holy will?’ 

* What! will Cyril truckle to such 
creatures P’ 

‘Cyril is a wise man in his gene- 
ration—too wise, some say, for a 
child of the light. But at least, he 
knows there is no use fighting with 
those whom you cannot conquer; 
and while he can get money out of 
these great ladies for hisalms-houses, 
and orphan-houses, and lodging- 
houses, and hospitals, and work- 
shops, and all the rest of it—and in 
that, I will say for him, there is no 
man on earth equal to him, but 
Ambrose of Milan and Basil of 
Cesarea—why, I don’t quarrel with 
him for making the best of a bad 
matter; and a very bad matter it is, 
boy, and has been ever since em- 
perors and courtiers have given up 
burning and crucifying us, and taken 
to patronizing and bribing us in- 
stead.’ 

Philammon walked on in silence 
by the old priest’s side, stunned and 
sickened. . . ‘And this is what I 
have come out to see—reeds shaken 
in the wind, and men clothed in 
soft raiment, fit only for kings’ 
palaces!’ For this he had left the 
dear old Laura, and the simple joys 
and friendships of childhood, and 
cast himself into a roaring whirlpool 
oflabour and temptation! This was 


Those by whom Offences come. 


the harmonious strength and unity 
of that Church Catholic, in which, 
as he had been taught from boy- 
hood, there was but one Lord, one 
Faith, one Spirit. This was the 
indivisible body, ‘without spot or 
wrinkle, which fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every 
member supplied, according to the 
effectual and proportionate working 
of every part, increased the body, 
and enabled it to build itself up in 
Love!’ He shuddered as the well- 
known words past through his 
memory, and seemed to mock the 
base and chaotic reality around him. 
He felt angry with the old man 
for having ‘broken his dream; he 
longed to believe that his complaints 
were only exaggerations of cynic 
peevishness, of selfish disappoint- 
ment: and yet, had not Arsenius 
warned him? Had he not foretold, 
word for word, what the youth 
would find—what he had found?P 
Then was Saint Paul’s great idea an 
empty and impossible dream? No! 
God’s word could not fail; the 
Church could not err. The fault 
could not be in her, but in her 
enemies ; not, as the old man said, 
in her too great prosperity, but in 
her slavery. And then the words 
which he had heard from Cyril at 
their first interview rose before him 
as the true explanation. How 
could the Church work freely and 
healthily while she was crushed and 
fettered by the rulers of this world P 
And how could they be anything but 
the tyrants and antichrists they 
were, while they were menaced and 
deluded by heathen philosophy, 
and vain systems of human wisdom? 
If Orestes was the curse of the 
Alexandrian Church, then Hypatia 
was the curse of Orestes. On her 
head the true blame lay. She was 
the root of the evil. Who would 
extirpate itP.... 

Why should not he? Tt might be 
dangerous: yet, successful or un- 
successful, it must be glorious. The 
cause of Christianity wanted great 
examples. Might he not—and his 
young heart beat high at the thought 
—might he not, by some great act 
of daring, self-sacrifice, divine mad- 
ness of faith, like David's of old, 
when he went out against the giant 
—awaken selfish and luxurious soulg 
to a noble emulation, and recal to 
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their minds, perhaps to their lives, 
the patterns of those martyrs who 
were the pride, the glory, the heir- 
loom of Egypt? And as figure after 
figure rose before his imagination, of 
simple men and weak women whohad 
conquered temptation and shame, 
torture and death, to live for ever 
on the lips of men, and take their 
seats among the patricians of the 
heavenly court, with brows glittering 
through all the eternities with the 
martyr’s crown, his heart beat thick 
and fast, and he longed only for an 
opportunity to dare and die. 

And the longing begot the oppor- 
tunity. For he had hardly rejoined 
his brother visitors when the absorb- 
ing thought took word again, and he 
began questioning them eagerly for 
more information about Hypatia. 

On that point, indeed, he obtained 
nothing but fresh invective; but 
when his companions, after talking 
of the triumph which the true faith 
had gained that morning, went on 
to speak of the great overthrow of 
Paganism twenty years before, 
under the Patriarch Theophilus ; of 
Olympiodorus and his mob, who held 
the Serapeium for many daysby force 
of arms against the Christians, mak- 
ing sallies into the city, and tortur- 
ing and murdering the prisoners 
whomthey took; of the martyrs who, 
among those very pillars which over- 
hung their heads, had died in tor- 
ments rather than sacrifice to Sera- 
pis; and of the final victory, and 
the soldier who, in presence of the 
trembling mob, clove the great jaw 
of the colossal idol, and snapped for 
ever the spell of heathenism, Phi- 
lammon’s heart burned to distinguish 
himself like that soldier, and to 
wipe out his qualms of conscience 
by some more unquestionable deed 
of Christian prowess. There were 
no idols now to break: but there 
was philosophy—‘ Why not carry 
war into the hows of the enemy’s 
camp, and beard Satan in his very 
den? Why does not some man of God 
go boldly into the lecture-room of 
the sorceress, and testify against her 
to her face ?” 

‘Do it yourself, if you dare,’ said 
Peter. ‘We have no wish to get 
our brains knocked out by all the 
profligate young gentlemen in the 
city.’ 

‘I will do it,’ said Philammon. 
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‘ That is if his holiness allows you 
to make such a fool of yourself.’ 

‘Take care, sir, of your words. 
You revile the blessed martyrs, from 
St. Stephen to St. Telemachus, when 
you call such a deed foolishness.’ 

‘I shall most certainly inform his 
holiness of your insolence.’ 

‘Do so,’ said Philammon, who, 
possessed with a new idea, wished 
for nothing more. And there the 
matter dropped for the time. 

* * * * 

‘ The presumption of the young in 
this generation is growing insufler- 
able,’ said Peter to his master that 
evening. 

‘So much the better. They put 
their elders on their mettle in the 
race of good works. But who has 
been presuming to day ?” 

‘That mad boy whom Pambo sent 
up from the deserts, dared to offer 
himself as champion of the faith 
against Hypatia. He actually pro- 
posed to go into her lecture-room 
and. argue with her to her face. 
What think you of that for a speci- 
men of youthful modesty, and self- 
distrust ?” 

Cyril was silent awhile. 

‘What answer am I to have the 
honour of taking back? A month’s 
relegation to Nitria on bread and 
water? You, I am sure, will not 
allow such things to go unpunished; 
indeed, if they do, there is an end to 
all authority and discipline.’ 

Cyril was still silent; while Peter's 
brow clouded fast. At last he 
answered 

‘The cause wants martyrs. Send 
the boy to me.’ 

Peter went down, with a shrug 
and an expression of face which 
looked but too like envy,and ushered 
up the trembling youth, who dropped 
on his knees as soon as he entered. 

‘So you wish to go into the 
heathen woman’s lecture-room and 
defy her. Have you courage for it ?’ 

‘God will give it me.’ 

‘You will be murdered by her 
pupils.’ 

‘I can defend myself,’ said Phi- 
lammon, with a pardonable glance 
downward at his sinewy limbs. 
‘And if not: what death more 
glorious than martyrdom ? 

Cyril smiled geniall 
‘Promise me two things. 

‘ Two thousand, if you will.’ 


enough. 
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‘Two are quite difficult enough to 
keep. Youth is rash in promises, 
and rasher in forgetting them. Pro- 
mise me that whatsoever happens, 
you will not strike the first blow.’ 

‘I do.’ 

Promise me, again, that you will 
not argue with her.’ 

‘What then?’ 

‘ Contradict, denounce, defy. But 
giveno reasons. If you do, you are 
Jost. She is subtler than the ser- 
pent, skilled in all the tricks of 

ogic; and you will become a laugh- 
ing-stock, and run away in shame. 
Promise me.’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Then go.’ 

* When ?’ 

‘ The sooner the better. At what 
hour does the accursed woman 
lecture to-morrow, Peter ?’ 

‘We saw her goingto the Museum 
at nine this morning.’ 

‘Then go at nine to-morrow. 
There is money for you.’ 

‘What is this for?’ asked Phi- 
lammon, fingering curiously the first 
coins which he ever had handled in 
his life.’ 

‘To pay for your entrance. To 
the philosopher none enters without 
money. Not so to the Church of 
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God, open all day long to the beggar 
and the slave. If you convert her, 
well. And if not.’... And he 
added to himself between his teeth, 
‘And if not, well also— perhaps 
better.’ 

‘Ay!’ said Peter, bitterly, as he 
ushered Philammon out. ‘Go upto 
Ramoth Gilead, and prosper, young 
fool! What evil spirit sent you 
here to feed the noble Patriarch’s 
only weakness ?” 

‘What do you mean?’ asked 
Philammon as fiercely as he dare. 

‘The fancy that preachings, and 
protestations, and martyrdoms can 
drive out the Canaanites, who can 
only be got rid of with the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon. His uncle 
Theophilus knew that well enough. 
If he had not, Olympiodorus might 
have been master of Alexandria, 
and incense burning before Serapis 
to this day. Ay, go, and let her con- 
vert you! Touch the accursed thing, 
like Achan, and see if you do not 
end by having it im your tent. Keep 
company with the daughters of 
Midian, and see if you do not join 
yourself to Baalpeor, and eat the 
offerings of the dead!’ 

And with this encouraging sen- 
tence, the two parted for the night. 


Cuarter VIII. 


THE EAST WIND. 


As Hypatia went forth, the next 
morning in all her glory, with acrowd 
of philosophers and _philosophast- 
ers, students and fine gentlemen, 
following her in reverent admiration 
across the street to her lecture- 
room, a ragged beggar man, accom- 
panied by a huge and villanous-look- 
ing dog,planted himself right before 
her, and extending a dirty hand, 
whined for an alms. 

Hypatia, whose refined taste could 
never endure the sight, much less 
the contact, of anything squalid 
and degraded, recoiled a little, and 
bade the attendant slave get rid of 
the man with a coin. Several of the 
younger gentlemen, however, con- 
sidered themselves adepts in that 
noble art of ‘upsetting’ then in 
vogue in the African universities, to 
which we all have reason enough to 
be thankful, seeing that it drove 
Saint Augustine from Carthage to 
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Rome ; and they, in compliance with 
the usual fashion of tormenting any 
simple creature who came in their 
way by mystification and insult, 
commenced a series of personal wit- 


ticisms, which the beggar bore 

stoically enough. The coin was 

offered him, but he blandly put aside 

the hand of the giver, and keeping 

his place on the pavement, seemed 

inclined to dispute Hypatia’s further 
assage. 

‘What do you want? Send the 
wretch and his frightful dog away, 
gentlemen!’ said the poor philoso- 
pher, in some trepidation. 

‘1 know that dog,’ said one of 
them; ‘it is Aben-Ezra’s. Where 
did you find it before it was lost, 
you rascal ?” 

‘Where your mother found you 
when she palmed you off upon her 
goodman, my child—in the slave- 
market. Fair Sybil, have you al- 
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ready forgotten your humblest 
all as these young dogs have, 
who are already trying to upset 
their master and instructor in the 
angelic science of bullying ?’ 

‘And the beggar, lifting his broad 
straw hat, disclosed the features of 
en Aben-Ezra. Hypatia re- 
coiled with a shriek of surprise. 

‘Ah! you are astonished. At 
what, pray? 

‘To see you, sir, thus!’ 

‘Why, then? You have been 
preaching to us all a long time the 
glory of abstraction from ‘the allure- 
ments of sense. It augurs ill, surely, 
for your estimate either of your 
pupils, or of your own eloquence, if 

ou are so struck with consternation 
ecause one of them has actually at 
last obeyed you.’ 

‘What is the meaning of this 

masquerade, most excellent sir?’ 
asked Hypatia and a dozen voices 
beside. 

‘Ask Cyril. Iam on my way to 
Italy, in the character of the New 
Diogenes, to look, like him, for a man. 
When I have found one, I shall feel 
great pleasure in returning to ac- 
quaint you with the amazing news! 
Farewell! Iwished to look once more 
at a certain countenance, though I 
have turned, as you see, Cynic ; and 
intend henceforth to attend no 
teacher but my dog, who will luckily 
charge no fees for instruction ; if a 
did, I must go untaught, for my an- 
cestral wealth made itself wings 
yesterday morning. Youare aware, 
doubtless, of the Plebiscitum against 
the Jews, which was carried into 
effect under the auspices of a certain 
holy tribune of the people ?” 

“Infamous !’ 

‘And dangerous, my dear lady. 
Success is inspiriting. . and 
Theon’s house is quite as easily 
sacked as the Jew’s quarter. 
Beware.’ 

‘Come, come, Aben- Ezra,’ cried 
the young men; ‘you are far too 
good company for us to _ you for 
that rase iy patriarch’s fancy. We 
will make a subscription for you, eh ? 
And you shall live with each of us, 
month and month about. We shall 
quite lose the trick of joking without 
you. 

‘Thank you, gentlemen. But 
really you have been my butts far 
too long for me to think of becoming 
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oe. Madam, one word in private 
efore I go.’ 


Hypatia leant forward, and speak- 
ing in Syriac, whispered hurriedly : 

‘Oh, stay, sir! I beseech you! 
You are the wisest of my pupils— 
perhaps my only true pupil. .... 
My father will find some conceal- 
ment for you from these wretches ; 
and if you need money, remember, 
he is your debtor. We have never 
repaid you the gold which 

‘Fairest Muse, that was but my 
entrance-fee to Parnassus. It is I 
who am in your debt; and I have 
brought my arrears, in the form of 
this opal ring. As for shelter near 
you,’ he went on, lowering his voice, 
and speaking, like her, in Syriae— 
‘Hypatia the Gentile is far too 
lovely for the peace of mind of Ra- 
phael the Jew.’ And he drew from 
his finger Miriam’s ring, and offered 
it. 

‘Impossible !’ said Hypatia, blush- 
ing scarlet ; ‘I cannot accept it.’ 

‘I beseech you. It is the last 
earthly burden I have, except this 
snail’s prison of flesh and blood. My 
dagger will open a crack ven 
that when it becomes intolerable. 
But as I do not intend to leave my 
shell, if I can help it,except justwhen 
and how I choose; and as, if I take 
this ring with me, some of Hera- 
clian’s Circumcellions will assuredly 
knock my brains out for the sake of 
it—I must entreat 

‘Never! Can you not sell the 
ring, and escape to Synesius? He 
will give you shelter.’ 

‘The hospitable hurricane! Shel- 
ter, yes; but rest, none. As soon 
vitch my tent in the crater of A2tna. 

Vhy, he will be trying day and night 
to convert me to that eclectic far- 
rago of his, which he calls philoso- 
phic Christianity. Well, if you will 
not have the ring, it is soon disposed 
of. We Easterns know how to be 
magnificent, and vanish as the lords 
of the world ought.’ 

And he turned to the philosophic 
crowd. 

‘ Here, gentlemen of Alexandria! 
Does any gay youth wish to pay his 
debts once and for all ?—Behold the 
Rainbow of Solomon, an opal such 
as Alexandria never saw before, 
which would buy any one of you, 
and his Macedonian papa, and Ma- 
cedonian mamma, and his Macedo- 
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nian sisters, and horses, and parrots, 
and peacocks, twice over, in any 
slave-market in the world. Any gen- 
tleman who wishes to possess a jewel 
worth ten thousand gold pieces, will 
only need to pick it out of the gutter 
into which I throw it. Scramble for 
it, you young Phedrias and Pam- 
philk ! There are Laides and Thaides 
enough about, who will help you to 
spend it!’ 

And raising the jewel on high, he 
was in the act of tossing it into the 
street, when his arm was seized from 
behind, and the ring snatched from 
his hand. He turned, fiercely 
enough, and saw behind him, her 
eyes flashing fury and contempt, old 
Miriam. 

Bran sprang at the old woman’s 
throat in an instant: but recoiled 
again before the glare of her eye. 

taphael called the dog off, and turn- 
ing quietly to the disappointed spec- 
tators— 

‘It is all right, my luckless friends. 
You must raise money for your- 
selves, after all; which, since the 
departure of my nation, will be 
a somewhat more difficult matter 
than ever. The overruling destinies, 
whom, as you all know so well when 
you are getting tipsy, not even phi- 

osophers can resist, have restored 
the Rainbow of Solomon to its ori- 
ginal possessor. Farewell, Queen 
of Philosophy ! When I find the 
man, you shall hear of it. Mother, 
I am coming with you for a friendly 
word before we part, though,’ he 
went on laughing as the two walked 
away together, ‘it was a scurvy trick 
of you to baulk one of The Nation 
of the exquisite pleasure of seeing 
those heathen dogs scrambling in 
the gutter for his bounty.’ 

Hypatia went on to the museum, 
utterly bewildered by this strange 
meeting, and its still stranger end. 
She took care, nevertheless, to be- 
tray no sign of her deep interest till 
she found herself alone in her little 
waiting-room adjoining the lecture- 
hall; and there throwing herself into 
a chair, she sat and thought, till she 
found, to her surprise and anger, 
the tears trickling down her checks. 
Not that her bosom held one spark 
of affection for Raphael. If there 


had ever been any danger of that, 
the wily Jew had himself taken care 
to ward it off, by the sneering and 
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frivolous tone with which he quashed 
every approach to deep feeling, either 
in himself or in others. As for his 
compliments to her beauty, she was 
far too much accustomed to such, to 
be either pleased or displeased by 
them. But she felt, as she said, that 
she had lost perhaps her only true 
pupil; and more—perhaps her only 
true master. For:she saw clearly 
enough, that under that Silenus’ 
mask was hidden a nature capable of 
—perhaps more than she dare think 
of. She had always felt him her su- 
perior in practical cunning ; and that 
morning had proved to her what 
she had long suspected, that he was 
possibly also her superior in that 
moralearnestness and strengthof will 
for which she looked in vain among 
theenervatedGreeks whosurrounded 
her. And even in those matters in 
which he professed himself her pupil ; 
she had long been cronies de- 
lighted by finding that he alone, of 
all her school, seemed thoroughly 
and instinctively to comprehend her 
every word; and chilled by the dis- 
agreeable suspicion that he was only 
playing with her, and her mathema- 
tics and geometry, and metaphysic 
and dialectic, like a fencer practising 
with foils, while he reserved his 
real strength for some object more 
worthy of him. More than onge 
some paradox or question of Ms 
had shaken her neatest systems into 
a thousand cracks, and opened up 
ugly depths of doubt, even on the 
most seemingly-palpable certainties ; 
or some half-jesting allusion to those 
Hebrew Scriptures, the quantity and 
quality of his faith in which he would 
never confess, made her indignant 
at the notion that he considered 
himself in possession of a reserved 
ground of knowledge, deeper and 
surer than her own, in which he did 
not deign to allow her to share. 

And yet she was irresistibly at- 
tracted to him. That deliberate 
and consistent luxury of his, from 
which she shrank, he had always 
boasted that he was able to put 
on and take off at will like a gar- 
ment; and now he seemed to have 
proved his words; to be a wor- 
thy rival of the great stoics of old 
time. Could Zeno himself have asked 
more from frail humanity? More- 
over, Raphael had been of infinite 
practical use to her. He worked 
FF2 
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out, unasked, her mathematical 
roblems; he looked out authorities, 
-~ her pupils i in order by his bitter 
tongue, and drew fresh students to 
her lectures by the attractions of his 
wit, his arguments, and last, but not 
least, his unrivalled cook and cellar. 
Above all, he acted the partof a fierce 
and valiant watch- dog on her behalf, 
against the knots of clownish and 
often brutal sophists, the wrecks of 
the old Cynic, Stoic, and academic 
schools, who, with venom increasing, 
after the wont of parties, with their 
decrepitude, assailed the beautifully- 
bespangled card-castle of Neo-Pla- 
tonism, as an empty medley of all 
Greek philosophies with all eastern 
superstitions. All such Philistines 
had as yetdreaded the penand tongue 
of Raphael, even more than those of 
the chivalrous Bishop of Cyrene, 
thoughhecertainly,tojudge fromcer- 
tain of his letters, hatedthem as much 
as he could hate any human being; 
which was after all not very bitterly. 
But the visits of Synesius were 
few and far between; the distance 
between Carthage and Alexandria, 
the labour of his diocese, and worse 
than all, the growing difference in 
purpose between him and his beauti- 
ful teacher, made his protection all 
but valueless. Andnow Aben-Ezra 
was gone too, and with him were 
g@ne a thousand plans and hopes. 
To have converted him at last to a 
philosophic faith in the old gods! 
To have made him her instrument 
for turning back the stream of human 
Howoftenhad thatdream 
crossed her! And now, who would 
take his place? Plutarch of Athens? 
He was superannuated. Syrianus? 
A mere logician, twisting ‘Aristotle 
to mean what she knew, and he 
ought to have known, Aristotle never 
meant. Her father? A manof tri- 
angles and conic sections. How 
paltry they all looked by the side 
of the unfathomable Jew !—Spinners 
of charming cobwebs... . But 
would the flies condescend to be 
caughtinthem? Builders of pretty 
houses . If people would but 
enter and live in them! Preachers 
of superfine morality .. .. which 
their admiring pupils never dreamt 
of practising. Without her, she well 
knew, philosophy must die in Alex- 
andria. And was it her wisdom— 
or other and more earthly charms of 
hers—which enabled her to keep it 
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alive? Sickening thought! Oh, 
that she were ugly, only to test the 
power of her doctrines! .. . 

No! The odds were fearful 
enough already : she would be glad 
of any help, however earthly and 
carnal. But was not the work hope- 
less?’ What she wanted was men 
who could act while she thought. 
And those were just the men w hom 
she would find nowhere, but—she 
knew it too well—in the hated 
Christian priesthood. And then that 
fearful Sten sacrifice loomed in 


the distance as inevitable. The only 


hope of philosophy was inher despair! 
# * 


She dashed away the tears, and 
proudly entered the lecture-hall, and 
ascended the tribune like a goddess, 
amid the shouts of her audience 
; What did she care for them ? 
Would the *y do what she told them? 
She was half through her lecture 
before she could recollect herself, and 
banish from her mind the thought 
of Raphael. And at that point we 
will take the lecture up. 

2 * s % 

‘Truth! Where is truth, but in 
the soul itself? Facts, objects, are 
but phantoms matter-woven—ghosts 
of this earthly night, at which the 
soul, sleeping here in the mire and 
clay of matter, shudders, and names 
its own vague tremors sense and 
perception. Yet, even as our nightly 
dreams stir in us the suspicion of 
mysteriousand immaterial presences, 
unfettered by the bonds of time and 
space, so do these waking dreams, 
which we call sight and sound. 
They are divine messengers, whom 
Zeus, pitying his children even when 
he pent them in this prison-house of 
flesh, appointed to arouse in them 
dim recollections of that real world 
of souls whence they came. Awak- 
ened once to them; seeing through 
the veil of sense and fact, the spiri- 
tual truth of which they are but the 
accidental garment, concealing the 
very thing which they make palpa- 
ble, the philosopher may neglect the 
fact for the doctrine, the shell for 

the kernel, the body for the soul, of 
which it is but the symbol and the 
vehicle. What matter, then, to the 
philosopher whether these names of 
men, Hector ot Priam, Helen or 
Achilles, were ever visible as phan- 
toms of flesh and blood before the 
eyes of men? What matter whether 
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they spoke or thought as he of Scios 
says they did? What matter, even, 
whether he himself ever had earthly 
life? The book is here—the word 
which men call his. Let the 
thoughts thereof have been at first 
whose they may, now they are mine. 
1 have taken them to myself, and 
thought them to myself, and made 
them parts of my own soul. Nay, 
they were and ever will be parts of 
me; for they, even as the poet was, 
even as | am, are but a part of the 
universal soul. What matter, then, 
what nights grew up around those 
miglity thoughts of ancient seers ? 
Let others try to reconcile the Cyclic 
fragments, or vindicate the Catalogue 
of ships. What has the philosopher 
lost, though the former were proved 
to be contradictory, and the latter 
interpolated?’ The thoughts are 
there, and ours. Let us open our 
hearts lovingly to receive them, from 
whence soever they may have come. 
As in men, so in books; the soul is 
all with which our souls must deal ; 
and the soul of the book is whatso- 
ever beautiful, and true, and noble, 
we can find in it. It matters not to 
us whether the poet was altogether 
conscious of the meanings which we 
ean. find in him. Consciously or 
unconsciously to him, the meanings 
must be there; for were they not 
there to be seen, how could we see 
them? There are those among the 
uninitiate vulgar—and those, too, 
who carry under the philosophic 
cloak hearts still uninitiate—who 
revile such interpretations as merely 
the sophistic and arbitrary sports of 
fancy. It lies with them to show 
what Homer meant, if our spiritual 
meanings be absurd; to tell the 
world why Homer is admirable, if 
that for which we hold him up to 
admiration does not exist in fi. 
Will they say that the admiration 
which he has enjoyed for ages was 
inspired by that which seems to be 
his first and literal meaning? And 
more, will they venture to impute 
that literal meaning to him? Can 
they suppose that the divine soul of 
Homer could degrade itself to write 
of actual and physical feastings, and 
nuptials, and dances, actual nightly 
thefts of horses, actual fidelity of 
dogs and swineherds, actual inter- 
marriages between deities and men, 
or that it is this seeming vulgarity 
which has won for him from the 
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wisest of every age the title of the 
father of poctry? Degrading 
thought! fit only for the coarse and 
sense-bound tribe who can appre- 
ciate nothing but what is palpable 
tosense and sight! As soon believe 
the Christian scriptures, when they 
tell us of a deity who has hands and 
feet, eyes and ears, who condescends 
to command the patterns of furni- 
ture and culinary utensils, and is 
made perfect by being born—dis- 
gusting thought!—as the son of a 
village maiden, and defiling himself 
with the wants and sorrows of the 
lowest slaves!’ 

‘Tt is false! blasphemous! The 
scriptures cannot lie!’ cried a voice 
from the further end of the room. 

It was Philammon’s. He had 
been listening to the whole lecture, 
and yet not so much listening as 
watching, in bewilderment, the 
beauty of the speaker, the grace of 
her action, the melody of her voice, 
and last but not least, the maze of 
her rhetoric, as it glittered before 
his mind’s eye, like a cobweb dia- 
monded with dew. A sea of new 
thoughts and questions, if not of 
doubts, came rushing in at every 
sentence on his acute Greek intel- 
lect, all the more plentifully and 
irresistibly because his speculative 
faculty was as yet altogether waste 
and empty, undefended by any séi- 
entific culture from the inrushing 
flood. For the first time in his life 
he found himself face to face with 
the root-questions of all thought— 
‘ What am I, and where?’ ‘ What 
ean ITknow ?’ And in the half-terri- 
fied struggle with them, he had all 
but forgotten the purpose for which 
he entered the lecture-hall. He felt 
that he must break the spell. Was 
she not a heathen and a false pro- 
phetess ? Here was something tan- 
gible to attack; and half in indig- 
nation at the blasphemy, half in 
order to force himself into action, 
he had sprung up and spoken. 

A yell arose. ‘ Turn the monk 
out!’ ‘Throw the rustic through 
the window!’ cried a dozen young 
gentlemen. Several of the most 
valiant began to scramble over the 
benches up to him; and Philammon 
was congratulating himself on the 
near approach of a glorious martyr- 
dom, aoe Hypatia’s voice, calm 
and silvery, stilled the tumult in a 
moment. 
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‘ Let the youth listen, gentlemen. 
He is but a monk and a plebeian, 
and knows no better; he has been 
taught thus. Let him sit here 
quietly, and perhaps we may be able 
to teach him otherwise.’ 

And without interrupting, even 
by a change of tone, the thread of 
her discourse, she continued— 

‘ Listen, then, to a passage from 
the sixth book of _ Iliad, in 
which last night I seemed to see 
giimpees of some mighty mystery. 

ou know it well: yet I will read it 
to you; the very sound and pomp of 
that great verse may tune our souls 
to a fit key for the reception of lofty 
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wisdom. For well said Abamnon 
the Teacher, that ‘the soul consisted 
first of harmony and rhythm, and 
ere it gave iteckt to the body, had 
listened to the divine harmony. 
Therefore it is that when, after 
having come into a body, it hears 
such melodies as most preserve the 
divine footstep of harmony, it em- 
braces such, and recollects from 
them that divine harmony, and is im- 
pelled to it, and finds its home in it, 
and shares of it as much as it can 
share.”’ 

And therewith fell on Philammon’s 
ear, for the first time, the mighty 
thunder-roll of Homer’s metre. 


So spoke the stewardess: but Hector rushed 

From the house, the same way back, down stately streets, 

Through the broad city, to the Scaian gates, 

Whereby he must go forth toward the plain. 

There running toward him came Andromache, 

His ample-dowered wife, Eetion’s child— 

Eetion the great-hearted, he who dwelt 

In Thebé under Placos, and the woods 

Of Placos, ruling over Kilic men. 

His daughter wedded Hector brazen-helmed, 

And met him then ; and with her came a maid, 

Who bore in arms a playful-hearted babe, 

An infant still, akin to some fair star, 

Only and well-loved child of Hector’s house, 

Whom he had named Scamandrios, but the rest 

Astyanax, because his sire alone 

Upheld the weal of Ilion the holy. 

He smiled in silence, looking on his child: 

But she stood close to him, with many tears ; 

And hung upon his hand, and spoke, and called him. 
‘My hero, thy great heart will wear thee ovt ; 

Thou pitiest not thine infant child, nor me 

The hapless, soon to be thy widow ; sure 

The Greeks will slay thee, falling one and all 

Upon thee: but to me were sweeter far, 

Having lost thee, to die ; no cheer to me 

Will come thenceforth, if thou shouldst meet thy fate ; 

Woes only : mother have I none, nor sire. 

For that my sire divine Achilles slew, 

And wasted utterly the pleasant homes 

Of Kilic folk in Thebé lofty-walled, 

And slew Eetion with the sword ; yet spared 

To strip the dead: awe kept his soul from that. 

Therefore he burnt him in his graven arms, 

And heaped a mound above him ; and around 

The damsels of the Agis-holding Zeus, 

The nymphs who haunt the upland, planted elms, 

And seven brothers bred with me in the halls, 

All in one day went down to Hades there ; 

For all of them swift-foot Achilles slew 

Beside the lazy kine and snow-white sheep. 

And her, my mother, who of late was queen 

Beneath the woods of Placos, he brought here 

Among his other spoils ; yet set her free 

Again, receiving ransom rich and great. 

But Artemis, whose bow is all her joy, 

Smote her to death within her father’s halls. 

Hector! so thou art father to me now, 

Mother, and brother, and husband fair and strong! 


Oh, come now, pity me, and stay thou here 
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Upon the tower, nor make thy child an orphan 

And me thy wife a widow ; range the men 

Here by the fig-tree, where the city lies 

Lowest, and where the wall can well be scaled ; 

For here three times the best have tried the assault 

Round either Ajax, and Idomeneus, 

And round the Atridai both, and Tydeus’ son, 

Whether some cunning seer taught them craft, 

Or their own spirit stirred and drove them on.’ 
Then spake tall Hector, with the glancing helm : 

‘ All this I too have watched, my wife ; yet much 

I hold in dread the scorn of Trojan men 

And Trojan women, with their trailing shawls, 

Tf, like a coward, I should skulk from war. 

Beside, I have no lust to stay ; I have learnt 

Aye to be bold, and lead the van of fight, 

To win my father, and myself, a name. 

For well I know, at heart and in my thought, 

The day will come when Ilios the holy 

Shall lie in heaps, and Priam, and the folk 

Of ashen-spearéd Priam, perish all. 

But yet no woe to come to Trojan men, 

Nor even to Hecabe, nor Priam king, 

Nor to my brothers, who shall roll in dust, 

Many and fair, beneath the strokes of foes, 

So moves me, as doth thine, when thou shalt go 

Weeping, led off by some brass-harnessed Greek, 

Robbed of the daylight of thy liberty, 

To weave in Argos at another’s loom, 

Or bear the water of Messeis home, 

Or Hypereia, with unseemly toils, 

While heavy doom constrains thee, and perchance 

The folk may say. who see thy tears run down, 

‘ This was the wife of Hector, best in fight 

At Llium, of horse-taming Trojan men.’ 

So will they say perchance ; while unto thee 

New grief will come, for such a husband’s loss, 

Who might have warded off the day of thrall. 

But may the soil be heaped above my corpse 

Before I hear thy shriek, and see thy shame !’ 
He spoke, and stretched his arms to take the child: 

But back the child upon his nurse’s breast 

Shrank crying, frightened at his father’s looks, 

Fearing the brass and crest of horse’s hair 

Which waved above the helmet terribly. 

Then out that father dear and mother laughed, 

And glorious Hector took the helmet off, 

And laid it gleaming on the ground, and kiss’d 

His darling child, and danced him in his arms ; 

And spoke in prayer to Zeus and all the gods: 

‘ Zeu, and ye other gods, oh grant that this 

My child, like me, may grow the champion here, 

As good in strength, and rule with might in Troy. 

That men may say, ‘ The boy is better far 

Than was his sire,’ when he returns from war, 

Bearing a gory harness, having slain 

A foeman, and his mother’s heart rejoice.’ 

Thus saying, on the hands of his dear wife 

He laid the child ; and she received him back 

In fragrant bosom, smiling through her tears.* 





to give the literal sense in some sort of metre. It would be an act of arrogance 
even to aim at success where Pope and Chapman failed. It is simply, I believe, 
impossible to render Homer into English verse ; because, for one reason among 
many, it is impossible to preserve the pomp of sound, which invests with grandeur 
his most common words, How can any skill represent the rhythm of Homeric Greek 
in a language which—to take the first verse which comes to hand—transforms 
“boos megaloio boeién,’ into ‘ great ox’s hide’? 
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‘Such is the myth. Do you fancy 
that in it Homer meant to hand 
down to the admiration of ages such 
earthly commonplaces as a mother’s 
brute affection, and the terrors of 
an infant? Surely the deeper in- 
sight of the philosopher may be 
allowed, without the reproach of 
fancifulness, to see in it the adum- 
bration of some deeper mystery. 

‘The elect soul, for instance—is 
not its name Astyanax, king of the 
city; by the fact of its ethereal 
parentage, the leader and lord of all 
around it, though it knows it not? 
A child as yet, it lies upon the 
fragrant bosom of its mother Nature, 
the nurse and yet the enemy of 
man— Andromache, as the poet 
well names her, because she fights 
with that being, when grown to 
man’s estate, whom as a child she 
nourished. Fair is she, yet unwise ; 
pampering us, after the fashion of 
mothers, with weak indulgences ; 
fearing to send us forth into the 
great realities of speculation, there 
to forget her in the pursuit of glory, 
she would have us wile away our 

rime within the harem, and play 
or ever round her knees. And 
has not the elect soul a father, too, 
whom it knows not? Hector, he 
who is without—unconfined, uncon- 
ditioned by Nature, yet its husband? 
—the all-pervading plastic Soul, in- 
forming, organising, whom men call 
Zeus the lawgiver, A®ther the fire, 
Osiris the lifegiver; whom here the 
poet has set forth as the defender 
of the mystic city, the defender of 
harmony, and order, and beauty 
throughout the universe? Apart 
sits his great father—Priam, the first 
of existences, father of many sons, 
the Absolute Reason; unseen, tre- 
mendous, immoveable, in distant 
glory; yet himself amenable to that 
abysmal unity which Homer calls 
Fate. The Source of all which is, yet 
in Itself Nothing, unnameable, with- 
out predicate. 

‘From It and for It the universal 
Soul thrills through the whole cre- 
ation, doing the behests of that 
Reason from which it overflowed, un- 
willingly, into the storm and crowd 
of material appearances; warring 
with the brute forces of gross matter, 
crushing all which is foul and dis- 
sonant to itself, and clasping to 
its bosom the beautiful, and all 
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wherein it discovers its own reflex; 
impressing on it its signature, re- 
producing from it its own likeness, 
whether star, or damon, or soul of 
the elect:—and yet, as the poet 
hints in anthropomorphic language, 
haunted all the while by a sadness 
—weighed down amid all its labours 
by the sense of a fate—by the 
thought of that First One from 
whom the Soul is originally de- 
scended — from whom it, and its 
father the Reason before it, parted 
themselves when they dared to think 
and act, and assert their own free- 
will. 

‘And in the meanwhile, alas! 
Hector, the father, fights around, 
while his children sleep and feed; 
and he is away in the wars, and 
they know him not — know not 
that they the individuals are but 
parts of him the universal. And 
yet at moments—oh! thrice blessed 
they whose celestial parentage 
has made such moments part of 
their appointed destiny — at mo- 
ments flashes on the human child 
the intuition of the unutterable 
secret. In the spangled glory of 
the summer night—in the roar of 
the Nile-flood, sweeping down fer- 
tility in every wave—in the awful 
depths of the — shrine—in the 
wild melodies of old Orphiec singers, 
or before the images of those gods 
of whose perfect beauty the divine 
theosophists of Greece caught a 
fleeting shadow, and with the sudden 
might of artistic ecstacy smote it, 
as by an enchanter’s wand, into an 
eternal sleep of snowy stone—in 
these there flashes on the inner eye 
a vision beautiful and terrible, of 
a force, an energy, a soul, an idea, 
one and yet million-fold, rush- 
ing through all created things, like 
the wind across a lyre, thrilling 
the strings into celestial harmony— 
one life-blood through the million 
veins of the universe, from one 
great unseen heart, whose thun- 
derots pulses the mind hears far 
away, beating for ever in the abys- 
mal solitude, beyond the heavens 
and the galaxies, beyond the spaces 
and the times, themselves but veins 
and runnels from its all-teeming sea. 

‘Happy, thrice happy they who 
once have dared, even though breath- 
less, blinded with tears of awful joy, 
struck down upon their knees ip 
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utter helplessness, as they feel them- 
selves but dead leaves in the wind 
which sweeps the universe — happy 
they who have dared to gaze, if but 
foran instant, on the terrorof that glo- 
rious pageant; who have not, like the 
young Astyanax, clung shrieking to 
the breast of mother Nature, scared 
by the heaven-wide flash of Hector’s 
arms and the glitter of his rainbow- 
crest! Happy, thrice happy! even 
though their eye-ba'ls, blasted by 
excess of light, wither to ashes in 
their sockets !—Were it not a noble 
end to have seen Zeus, and die like 
Semele, burnt up by his glory? 
Happy, thrice happy! though their 
mind reel from the divine intoxica- 
tion, and the hogs of Circe call 
them henceforth madmen and en- 
thusiasts. Enthusiasts they are; 
for Deity is in them, and they in It. 
For the time, this burden of indi- 
viduality vanishes, and recognising 
themselves as portions of the univer- 
sal Soul, they rise upward, through 
and beyond that Reason fromwhence 
the soul proceeds, to the fount of 
all—the ineffable and Supreme One 
—and seeing It, become by that 
act, portions of Its essence. They 
— no more, but It speaks in 
them, and their whole being, trans- 
muted by that glorious sunlight into 
whose rays they have dared, like 
the eagle, to gaze without shrinking, 
becomes a harmonious vehicle for 
the words of Deity, and passive 
itself, utters the secrets of the 
immortal gods. What wonder if 
to the brute mass they seem 
as dreamers? Be it so. Smile 
if you will! But ask me not 
to teach you things unspeakable, 
above all sciences, which the word- 
battle of dialectic, the discursive 
struggles of reason can never reach, 
but which must be seen only, and 
when seen confessed to be unspeak- 
able. Hence, thou unbeliever of 
the academy !—hence, thou sneering 
Cynic!—hence, thou sense - wor- 
shipping Stoic, who fanciest that the 
idl is to derive her knowledge 
from those material appearances 
which she herself creates! .... 
hence ; and yet, no: stay, and 
sneer, if you will! It is but a little 
time —a few days longer in this 
prison-house of our degradation, and 
each thing shall return to its own 
fountain; the blood-drop to the 
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abysmal heart, and the water to the 
river, and the river to the shining 
sea; and the dew-drop which fell 
from heaven shall rise to heaven 
again, shaking off the dust-grains 
which weighed it down, thawed from 
the earth-frost which chained it 
here to herb and sward, upward 
and upward ever through stars and 
suns, through gods, and through the 
parents of the gods, purer and purer 
through successive lives, till it enters 
into The Nothing, which is all, and 
find its home at last.’ - 

And the speaker stopped suddenly, 
her eyes glistening with tears, her 
whole figure trembling and dilating 
with rapture. She remained for a mo- 
ment motionless, gazing earnestly at 
her audience, as if in hopes of ex- 
citing in them some kindred glow ; 
and then recovering herself, added 
in a more tender tone, not quite un- 
mixed with sadness— 

‘Go now, my pupils. Hypatia 
has no more for you to-day. Go 
now, and spare her at least — 
woman as she is after all—the 
shame of finding that she has 
given you too much, and lifted the 
veil of Isis before eyes which are 
not enough purified to behold the 
glory of the goddess—Farewell!’ 

She ended: and Philammon, the 
moment that the spell of her voice 
was taken off him, sprung up, and 
hurried out through the corridor 
into the street. .... 

So beautiful! So calm and mer- 
ciful to him! So enthusiastic to- 
wards all which was noble! Had 
not she, too, spoken of the unseen 
world, of the hope of immortality, 
of the conquest of the spirit over 
the flesh, just as a Christian might 
have done? Was the gulf between 
them so infinite? If so, why had 
her aspirations awakened echoes in 
his own heart—echoes, too, just 
such as the prayers and lessons of 
the Laura used to awaken? If the 
fruit was so like, must not the root 
be like also? . . . . Could that be a 
counterfeit? That a minister of 
Satan in the robes of an angel of 
light? Light, at least, it was— 
purity, simplicity, courage, earnest- 
ness, tenderness, flashed out from 
eye, lip, gesture. . . . . A heathen, 
who disbelieved? ... . What was 
the meaning of it all? 

But the finishing stroke yet re- 
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mained which to was complete the 
utter confusion of his mind. For 
before he had gone fifty yards up 
the street, his Tittle friend of the 
fruit-basket, whom he had not seen 
since he vanished under the feet of 
the mob, in the gateway of the 
theatre, clutched him by the arm and 
burst forth, breathless with running: 

‘ The—gods—heap their favours 
—on those who—who least deserve 
them! Rash andinsolent rustic! And 
this is the reward of thy madness!’ 

‘ Off with you!’ said Philammon, 
who had no mind at the moment to 
renew his acquaintance with the 
little porter. But the guardian of 
parasols kept a firm hold on his 
sheepskin. 

‘Fool! Hypatia herself com- 
mands! Yes, you will see her, have 
speech with her! while I—lI, the 
iluminated—I the appreciating—I 
the obedient—I the adoring—who 
for these three years past have gro- 
velled in the kennel, that the hem 
of her garment might touch the tip 
of my little finger—I—I—I-'’ 


tt may be in the recollection of 
our readers, that in the month of 
February, 1851, we deemed it our 
duty to criticise with some severity 
the Foreign Reminiscences of the 
late Lord Holland. This exercise of 
the critical functions was to us a 
peculiarly painful duty. Though in 
early life we had Sees indebted 
for some civilities to the late 
Lord Holland, and were disposed 
to admire the frankness and bene- 
volence of his Lordship’s character, 
yet were we forced to admit that the 
publication of much contained in the 
Reminiscences was totally unjustifi- 
able ; while the strictures on certain 

ublic characters, more especially 

arie Antoinette and M. de Metter- 
nich appeared to us marked by 
prejudice, by passion, and by fla- 
grant injustice. The Foreign Re- 
miniscences also exhibited Lord 
Holland as imperfectly acquainted 
with French history and French 
political characters, and ignorant in 
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‘ What do you want, madman ?’ 

‘She calls for thee, insensate 
wretch! Theon sent me—breath- 
less at once with running and envy— 
Go! favourite of the unjust gods!’ 

* Who is Theon ?” 

‘Her father, ignorant! He com- 
mands thee to be at her house—here 
—opposite—to morrow at the third 
hour. Hear and obey! There !—they 
are coming out of the Museum, and 
all the parasols will get wrong! Oh 
miserable me!’ 

And the poor little fellow rushed 
back again, while Philammon, at his 
wits’ end between dread and longing, 
started off, and ran the whole way 
home to the Serapeium, regardless 
of carriages, elephants, and foot-pas- 
sengers; and having been knocked 
down by a surly porter, and left a 
piece of his sheepskin between 
the teeth of a spiteful camel—nei- 
ther of which insults he had time to 
resent—arrived at the Archbishop’s 
house, found Peter the Reader, and 
tremblingly begged an audience 
from Cyril. 


no common degree of the language 
and literature of that country, 
and as a writer careless in his in- 
quiries and credulous in his frame of 


mind. 

If by this first publication the 
literary character of the late Lord 
Holland, such as it was, fell at least 
75 per cent. in public estimation, we 
very much fear it will not be in any 
degree re-habilitated by the produc- 
tion now under review. For al- 
though it is a volume not disfigured 
by the errors and want of judgment 
and taste of its predecessor, yet it 
is unworthy of the conventional re- 
pute which the late Lord enjoyed 
when living—a repute far too com- 
plaisantly accorded to him by his 
contemporaries. 

The present volume, we are told 
by the son of the noble author, in a 
dedication to Lord Lansdowne, is a 
portion of his father’s more serious 
and important writings. It appears 
the Foreign Reminiscences were 
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originally intended by the author as 
a mere supplementary chapter to his 
Memoirs ; and perhaps, says the son, 
in coming out alone, they exposed 
him to criticisms from which his uni- 
versal benevolence should have saved 
him. Now, while we fully admit, 
and on a former occasion also ad- 
mitted, the general kindliness and 
benevolence of Lord Holland as a 
man, we cannot conceive how this 
amiable character can be pleaded in 
justification of his literary trespasses, 
and of those errors in fact, and of 
that scandal and gossiping credulity 
of which the Reminiscences afforded 
so many unhappy specimens. It 
appears the volume now before us 
was meant to precede the Reminis- 
cences, but the interest felt in 1851 
for continental politics, says Lord 
Holland, ‘ and especially for the 
name of Napoleon, led me to think 
the moment favourable for their 
appearance.’ That there was avery 
great interest felt in England, not 
only in 1851, but in every year from 
1848, for continental politics, we 
readily admit, but we cannot con- 
cede that there was any interest felt 
in this country for the name of Na- 
poleon. Nor, with the exception of 
the most ignorant and disaffected of 
the peasantry in Ireland, and the 
most ultramontane and bigoted of 
the Roman Catholic priests, do we 
believe there is the least tinge of 
Bonapartism in the sister country. 
Why, therefore, Lord Holland 
should have deemed the moment 
favourable for the publication, we 
cannot conceive, for even in aneigh- 
bouring country the worship of Na- 
oleonism is confined to the very 
owest and most ignorant of the 
agricultural population, and to the 
sous-officiers and soldiers, the debris 
of the empire. But in any event 
the Foreign Reminiscences should 
not have been severed from the 
Memoirs, nor the Memoirs as now 
have been published piecemeal. 

The first book of the Memoirs, it 
appears, was written before the year 
1802; the second between May, 
1805 and the Ist January, 1812. 
The whole was transcribed in 1824, 
when the style was altered, and here 
and there illustrations added, but 
the main facts remained as they 
were originally written. It is, how- 
ever, a great pity that the Memoirs 
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did not assume the form of a journal, 
and that they were not jotted down 
day by day. There would then have 
been a freshness and an authenticity 
about themwhich they now appear to 
want. We should also, doubtless, 
have found a minuteness and an 
accuracy in vain sought for in this 
volume. Lord Holland, however, 
was too indolent to impose volun- 
tarily on himself this daily trouble, 
and too little a man of routine to 
adopt order, method, or sequence 
in the relation of events. This is 
to be regretted, for it cannot be 
denied that he had the advantage of 
knowing some of the best and wisest 
men of his age and country, and 
that he enjoyed the unspeakable 
advantage of a greater degree of 
foreign travel than falls to the lot of 
most young men of his rank and 
station. Had the deceased peer 
given us an autobiography like that 
of Gibbon, we might have had much 
entertaining and much useful in- 
formation. As it is, the Memoirs 
are meagre andimmethodical. Lord 
Holland states that his education 
resembled that of most young men 
of his rank. Albeit a minor and an 
orphan, and treated with the tender- 
ness of parents by his uncles, he was 
not spoilt by indulgence. He does 
not tell us that he succeeded to the 
peerage when he was little more 
than a twelvemonth old; and though 
he confesses he went through Eton 
and Oxford without distinction, we 
do not learn from the Memoirs that 
he was of Christ Church, where he 
took his degree in right of his rank 
in June, 1792. He travelled through 
Scotland, Switzerland, and France, 
with Mr. Morris, a clergyman; 
through Denmark, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy, either alone or with com- 
panions of his own age. It was in 
the course of his Continental tour 
that at Florence Lord Holland first 
met the late Lady Holland. After 
his marriage with Lady Webster, 
Lord Holland took his seat in the 
House of Lords, in January, 1798. 
His uncle, Mr. Fox, whose abilities 
were admired by his enemies, and 
whose frank and generous nature 
gained all who approached him, was 
then, as he had previously been 
during his minority, the leader of 
the Opposition. Moved by affection 
for the person of his uncle, as well 
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as convinced by his arguments, Lord 
Holland espoused the principles of 
the Whig party. Mr. Fox seemed 
to take pleasure in awakening his 
nephew's ambition, and directing 
it both by conversation and corres- 
pondence, and still more by talking 
to his young relative of his studies, 
and inspiring him with a love of 
poetry. : 

Of course it cannot be expected 
that Lord Holland should fairly 
hold the scales between his uncle and 
Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke’s intem- 
perate view of the French Revolu- 
tion, says he, so early as page 4 of 
the volume, is well known. Its 
effect on the political party to which 
he belonged, and of which the Duke 
of Portland and Mr. Fox were the 
leaders, was to dissolve that connex- 
ion, and ultimately to unite the 
Duke of Portland and his immediate 
friends or followers with the ad- 
ministration which they had,in con- 
junction with Mr. Fox, for nearly 
ten years, opposed. Into the quarrel 
with Mr. Fox in 1790, his nephew 
does not at all enter, probably be- 
cause he had felt and known that 
the mode, manner, and language of 
Burke on the occasion were generally 
condemned by all impartial men, 
whether Whigs or Tories. When 
Burke was exclaiming— Fly from 
the French constitution,’ Mr. Fox, 
alluding to what he had said of him- 
self, whispered—‘ there is no loss of 
friendship.’ I regret to say that 
there is, was the rejoinder of Burke— 
‘1 know the value of my line of con- 
duct: I have indeed made a great 
sacrifice; I have done my duty, 
though I have lost my friend ; there 
is something in the French con- 
stitution that envenoms everything 
it touches.’ Lord Holland states that 
he had only a school-boy acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Burke, yet he avers, 
probably on the authority of his 
uncle and Fitzpatrick, that till the 
ecclesiastical revenues were sup- 
pressed, Burke was far from dis- 
approving the French revolution. 

e mentions, and we believe truly, 
that an extravagant veneration for 
all established rites and ceremonies 
in religion was a sentiment long and 
deeply rooted in Burke’s mind. He 
had a conviction that some estab- 
lishment was necessary to the pre- 
servation of society. Outward show 
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and external pomp he deemed es- 
sential to this end, without having 
any strong predilection for particular 
tenets. ‘* Mr. Fox,’ says Lord Hol- 
land, ‘has more than once assured 
me that in his invectives against Mr. 
Hastings’ indignities to the Indian 
priesthood, he spoke of the piety of 
the Hindoos with admiration, and of 
their holy religion and sacred prac- 
tices with an awe bordering on de- 
votion.” Lord Holland we think 
hits upon the exact truth when he 
states that Burke loved to exaggerate 
everything. When exasperated by 
the slightest opposition, he always 
pushed his principles, opinions, or 
even impressions of the moment, 
to the extreme. Of this a ludicrous 
instance is given. When reeom- 
mending spermaceti candles for their 
cheapness, he somewhat hastily as- 
serted that they were equal in 
brightness and other qualities to the 
best wax tapers. When contra- 
dicted, he maintained with earnest- 
ness, and even with vehemence, that 
they were infinitely better. When 
upon trifles or upon more important 
subjects, he was equally peremptory, 
extravagant, impetuous, and over- 
bearing. The truth of this remark 
is evidenced in an anecdote related 
by Mr. Curwen, M.P. for Cumber- 
land. Speaking of the quarrel be- 
tween Fox and Burke, Mr. Curwen 
says—‘ The most powerful feelings 
were manifested on the adjournment 
of the House. Whilst I was waiting 
for my carriage, Mr. Burke came up 
to me, and requested, as the night 
was wet, I would set him down. I 
could not refuse, though I confess I 
felt a reluctance in complying. As 
soon as the carriage door was shut, 
he complimented me on my being 
no friend to the revolutionary doc- 
trines of the French, on which he 
spoke with great warmth for a few 
minutes, when he paused, to afford 
me an opportunity of approving 
the view he had taken of those 
measures in the House. Former 
experience had taught me the con- 
sequence of differing from his opi- 
nions, yet at the moment I could 
not help feeling disinclined to dis- 
guise my sentiments. Mr. Burke, 
catching hold of the check-string, 
furiously exclaimed, ‘ You are one of 
those people! set me down.’ With 
some difficulty I restrained him; we 
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had then reached Charing Cross; a 
silence ensued, which was preserved 
till we reached his house in Gerrard 
Street, when he hurried out of the 
carriage without speaking, and thus 
our intercourse a 

The temper of Mr. Burke was 
strangely tinctured with the irrita- 
bility of genius, and the vehemence 
and energy of his convictions led 
him to discard candour and mode- 
ration in speaking of those who pro- 
moted or approved of the Revolution 
in France. Lord Holland utters 
only the contemporary opinion when 
he speaks of the generalunpopularity 
of the son of Mr. Burke (Richard), 
whom he lost on the 2nd of August, 
1794, at the early age of thirty- 
six. 

It is however going somewhat too 
far to state, ‘that Richard Burke had 
every quality that could render him 
disagreeable to other persons, and 
no great talents to counterbalance 
them.’ Richard Burke had for a 
short time officiated as Secretary 
to the Roman Catholies of Ireland ; 
but he had in that country rendered 
himself so unpopular that he was 
greatly disliked. He was also gene- 
rally disliked by the Opposition ; but 
though querulous and unhappy in 
temper, he was not the odious being 
represented by Lord Holland. One 
thing is certain, that he deeply loved 
and reverenced his father; and never 
did father more love when living, or 
mourn when dead, a child. Mr. 
Burke, with parental partiality, had 
formed the very highest opinion of 
the talents of his son, and among 
his friends had rated them as supe- 
rior to his own. For some years 
before his death he had consulted 
him upon every subject, whether of 
a public or private nature that oc- 
curred, and very often followed his 
judgment in preference to his own, 
where they happened to differ. In his 
writings, he speaks of him as ‘ the 
hope of his house’—‘ the prop of his 
age’—‘ his other and better self;’ 
to Mr. Elliot he writes, ‘ desolate 
at home, stripped of my boast, my 
hope, my consolation, my helper, 
my counsellor, and my _ guide.’ 
Though it is undoubted that the 
young man had a sour and uncon- 
trolled temper, it is certainly not 
true, as stated by Lord Holland, 
that his attachment to his father 
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was his only virtue, and that he had 
every quality that could render him 
disagreeable. The following lines 
of Burke himself, imitated from 
Dryden, show how differently he 
was appreciated by the father :— 
As precious gums are not for common 
fire, 
They but perfume the temple, and expire; 
So he was soon exhaled, and vanished 
hence, 
A short sweet odour at a vast expense. 


Lord Hoiland is much nearer the 
truth in speaking of Burke’s conduct 
on the Canada Bill. There his ill- 
temper and virulence broke out, 
forming a disadvantageous contrast 
to the gentleness and amenity of Fox. 
It is now certain, not merely on the 
authority of Lord Holland and of 
Mr. Allen who were present on the 
occasion, but on the authority of Dud- 
ley North, who was then Member 
for Banbury, that Burke’s conduct on 
this occasion was vehement and un- 
reasonabletoadegree. Fox’sdemean- 
our was gentle and gentlemanly, 
whereas Burke exhibited temper and 
virulence. Lord Holland properly 
acquits the great writer and political 
philos« shenel Gdhaneteanl tial 
that though the pension was the 
reward of his conduct, he was not 
actuated by the hope of obtainin 
it. Lord Holland, with a ma 
deal of the unscrupulous eagerness 
of a partisan, says, 1t was the policy 
of Pitt to foment in the Whig party 
the divisions which Burke had pro- 
duced; but we do not believe that 
the son of the great Commoner pur- 
sued this policy with quadrumanous 
activity, as Burke is said, on the 
authority of Mr. R. Allen, to have 
described it. There was nothing 
of the monkey in the composition 
of Burke. Lord Holland, in his too 
disparaging estimate of this greatest 
of modern statesmen, does not—in- 
deed he could not—deny him com- 
prehension of mind and fertility of 
genius; but he doubts, as many of 
his admirers have doubted, his wis- 
dom of design and his judgment in 
action. Reetitude of intention, and 
disinterestedness of conduct he un- 
doubtedly possessed, but he was of 
too vehement and headlong a nature 
to have been always governed by 
justice, temper, and moderation. 

A meeting of the Whigs was held 
to consider this great schism be- 
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tween Fox and Burke, on which 
Lord Holland says not a single 
word. Neither does he quote the 
following resolution, which appeared 
in the official organ of the \ rhigs, 
the Morning Chronicle, of the 12th 
of May, 1791:— 

‘The great and firm body of the 
Whigs of England, true to their prin- 
ciples, have decided on the dispute be- 
tween Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke; and 
the former is declared to have main- 
tained the pure doctrines by which they 
are bound together, and upon which 
they have invariably acted. The conse- 
quence is, that Mr. Burke retires from 
Parliament.’ Mr. Burke, in alluding to 
this resolution, said, that ‘he knew he 
was excommunicated by one party, and 
that he was too old to seek another; 
and though in his age he had been so 
unfortunate as to meet this disgrace, 
yet he disdained to make any recanta- 
tion, and did not care to solicit the 
friendship of any man in the House, 
either on one side or the other.’ 


A well known and much respected 
Whig, Mr. Smyth, the professor of 
history at Cambridge, thus speaks of 
this dispute : 

Fox declared that Burke had been 
his master, and that he had learned 
everything from him that he could sup- 
pose he knew. And at a subsequent 
period Mr, Burke, when his end was 
now fast approaching, declared, in like 
manner, that Mr. Fox ‘ was born to be 
loved.’ He had indeed shown himself 
born to be loved in this very altercation 
with Mr. Burke in the House of Com- 
mons. But all those mutual merits, 
those ties of generous sympathy and 
kindred genius, all at this unhappy 
moment was overpowered and found to 
be in vain; and this memorable conflict 
in the history of mankind between the 
new and the old opinions, which had 
already produced such extraordinary 
events in France, and was to be followed 
by such convulsions in that country and 
in Europe, was first to be marked by a 
conflict and convulsion of two of the 
greatest minds that had yet been given 
to our Parliaments by the free Constitu- 
tion of England.—French Revol., 85, 86. 

On the society so often spoken of, 
called the Friends of the People, 
Lord Holland throws some light. 
He tells us it was originally founded 
without the knowledge, certainly 
without the sanction, of Mr. Fox. 
Among the earlier members were 
the ‘impetuous’ Grey, the rest- 
lessly active Lauderdale, Whitbread, 
Lambton, and Tierney. But Mr. 
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Fox never was a member of it. It 

originated in a conversation after 
dinner at Lord Porchester’s, who 
was very active in promoting it 
while under discussion, but who, 
when Mr. Francis brought pen, ink, 
and paper, to reduce the resolutions 
to writing, declined adding his sig- 
nature, observing that they would 
not be republican enough for him. 
In a few months Lord Porchester 

arraigned the society as seditious, 
and obtained the Earldom of Car- 
narvon; on which Mr. Fox plea- 
santly observed that he was right 
in saying the association was not so 
republican as he wished, for if it 
had been he would probably have 
got a Marquisate. This was the 
noble Lord who, though of the 
party of the Whigs, so “vigorously 
opposed the Reform Bill of Lord 
Grey in 1831 and 1832, and who 
aha that the man who brought it 
forward must have the head of a 
madman and the heart of a traitor. 

Lord Holland calls him a sensible 
and sincere man, a friend of con- 
stitutional freedom, and though 
perhaps too eager a disputant, 
neither unuseful in public nor dis- 
agreeable in private life. It is 
remarkable that none of Mr. Fox’s 
immediate and personal friends, 
Fitzpatrick, Hare, or Lord Robert 
Spencer, ever belonged to the 
Society of the Friends of the People. 
Fitzpatrick was contemporary at 
Eton with Fox, the Duke of Lein- 
ster, and Lord Carlisle—was also 
contemporary with Fox at Oxford, 
and filled the situation of Secretar 
at War in 1783 and 1806 — with 
Fox he had early made a journey 
to Paris. Both are asian by 
Madame du Deffand and Madame 
Necker as united in friendship, in 
tastes, and in pleasures, and it 
therefore may be supposed that if 
Fox had approved of this association 
either Fitzpatrick or Lord Robert 
Spencer would have become mem- 
bers of it. 

On Windham the volume before 
us contains some readable gossip. 
On the first publication of Mr. 
Burke’s pamphlet, says Lord Holland, 
‘he condemned the principles and 
ridiculed the performance with full 
as much freedom as the laws of long 
friendship would admit.’ Windham, 
in truth, had been a warm admirer 
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of the French Revolution at the com- 
mencement. He had urged Fox to 
come over to France, as it was right 
such glorious scenes should have the 
sanction of an eminent Englishman 
attached to the principles of liberty. 
Lord Holland tells us he saw much 
of Windham in Paris in 1791. His 
ardour for the French Revolution 
had then abated, though an excessive 
horror of the principles which he had 
so fervently approved had not as yet 
succeeded to it in his mind. He was 
wavering and irresolute, but full of 
ingenious parallels and contrasts on 
the subject. Wesupped every night 
together, says Lord Holland, in com- 

any with Talleyrand, at a French 
fady’s apartment in the Louvre. 
This lady, though the noble writer 
is silent as to the name, was Madame 
Flahaut, afterwards Madame de 
Souza, the wife of Count de Flahaut 
who was subsequently guillotined. 
Madame de Flahaut’s maiden name 
was Filleul. She was born at the 
chateau of Longpré, in Normandy, 
and on her appearance in the capital 
was eneled for her beauty and 
esprit. Her first married lite was 
short and unhappy. After the exe- 
cution of her husband she escaped 
to England, by the assistance of Lord 
Wycombe and Mr. Robert Smith, 
carrying with her her charming 
novel of Adele de Senanges, which 
we find called in the Memoirs, Adele 
de Solanges. In London, in 1792, 
at her little lodgings in Halfmoon- 
street, Madame Flahaut received 
every evening nearly the same so- 
ciety she had been accustomed to en- 
tertain at the Louvre the year before. 
Talleyrand was then quite separated 
from Chauvelin, to whose mission he 
had been attached, and was living, 
which Lord Holland does not state, 
in poor lodgingsin Woodstock-street, 
Oxford-street, or as it was calied in 
1792, Oxford-road. 

Lord Holland tells a curious anec- 
dote of Chauvelin, who, it may be re- 
membered, was summarily sent his 
passport by Lord Grenville. — 
rand urged Chauvelin to espouse the 
king’s cause, and to declare his 
mission at end, which Chauvelin re- 
fused. When however Lafayette 
declared against the Jacobins, and 
it was expected that he would march 
his army to Paris and rescue the 
king, Chauvelin, with great emotion, 
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and strutting across the room with 
strong gesticulations declared, that 
he as his ambassador should be the 
chief instrument in restoring the 
king; that he would immediately 
draw up and present a memorial to 
the English government declaratory 
of the termination of his mission and 
the illegality of the government at 
Paris. He presented: the paper 
accordingly. News soon onieal of 
Lafayette’s flight and the triumph of 
the more violent parties. Chauvelin 
was in despair. In an interview 
with Lord Grenville he conde- 
scended to solicit the restoration of 
his paper. Lord Grenville not only 
returned it, but had the generosity 
and temper to suppress the anecdote 
when the subsequent conduct of 
Chauvelin was by no means calcu- 
lated to ensure any great forbear- 
ance or delicacy from him. 

In England, in the autumn of 1794 
(which Lord Holland spent in Den- 
mark and the north of Germany) 
the party of the Opposition were 
ileal Lord Gower, our ambas- 
sador, was recalled from Paris. There 
was a general ferment occasioned by 


the events in France and by the 
language of ministers and their ad- 


herents. The Duke of Portland 
gave every man who approached him 
hopes that it was practicable to keep 
the Whigs together, for every one 
who spoke to him went away with 
the opinion that he agreed with him. 
Lord Fitzwilliam and Mr. Windham 
were the most adverse to accommo- 
dation. 

There is a great defect in these 
Memoirs. It is that they neither 
contain the date of the year nor of 
the month. Thus, when we are told 
that about this time Mr. Fox had 
a very secret interview with Mr. 
Pitt, in which the latter proposed a 
coalition of parties, it may be that 
the interview took place at any 
period in the years 1792-3 or 4. 

Lord Holland dwells at consider- 
able length on the character of Lord 
Lauderdale. He speaks of him asa 
bold, quick and sincere man, full of 
good affections and useful acquire- 
ments, with two slight defects—a 
restlessness of disposition, and a 
studied contempt of general opinion, 

His attachment to Fox was inva- 
riable ; there was no one, with the 
exception of hisearliest friends, whom 
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Mr. Fox more confidently consulted 
or thought more serviceable in pri- 
vate and public life. Lord Holland 
omits to tell us that Lord Lauder- 
dale had been for six years a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, 
é. e., from 1784 to 1790, in company 
with his uncle, Charles Fox, with 
whom -he always voted. No man 
was supposed to know tlie affairs of 
France better than Lord Lauderdale. 
This knowledge was altogether the 
result of personal inquiry and obser- 
vation, as so long as the Continent 
was open, he made an annual journey 
to Paris. He was a bustling, busy 
man, meddling in all things, and 
pamphieteering in all, from the 
French Revolution to the question 
of Scottish peerages. Of his pam- 
philets it used to be said— 

* Doctor Moire found the words,’ 

‘ Doctor Macintosh* thegrammar,’ 

*‘ And George Robinson the paper.’ 
But on this and many other particu- 
lars relative-to Lord Lauderdale, 
Lord Holland is silent. He does 
not even tell us that he ratted from 
the Whigs in 1820, on the occasion 
of Queen Caroline’s trial. There is 
also an amusing character of the 
eccentric Lord Stanhope, which we 
have not the space to extract. Many 
of the anecdotes are curious—some 
of them are new. Lord Holland does 
not howevergiveus the retort of Lord 
North to Lord Stanhope when at- 
tacking one of the premier’s calcula- 
tions. ‘The noble earl,’ said the 
witty minister, ‘is a very great man 
without any experience. When he 
arrives at experience he will un- 
doubtedly be the wonder of the 
age.’ 

After giving us a long and rather 
uninteresting account of Lord Shel- 
burne, Lord Holland states of him- 
self that he sailed for Spain in the 
Juno frigate, Captain Hood (after- 
wards Sir Samuel), on March 30th, 
1793. During the three years he 
spent abroad in Spain and Italy, he 
knew little of English politics but 
what he learned from English news- 
papers and annual registers. His 
uncle, Charles Fox, he states, wrote 
to him regularly, but no extracts or 
fragments of this correspondence, 
which would throw such light on 
contemporary history and politics, are 





* Sir James Macintosh was originally a physician. 
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given. Lord Holland was joined by 
Lord Wycombe, son of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, at Florence, in the 
autumn of 1794. The Court of 
Spain was the only Court of Europe 
that took any public steps to save 
Louis XVI. from the guillotine. 
The representations of England, the 
excesses at Paris, and the state of 
the ministerial and court factions 
at Madrid, soon involved Spain in 
the war. Our traveller states that 
numberless Frenchmen (especially 
Poitevins) who in various towns of 
Spain discharged the menial offices 
of porters, water-carriers, and ser- 
vants, were expelled on the declara- 
tion of war. These poor French- 
men having on their return to France 
refused to take the oaths enjoined 
by law, or to enlist in the revolu- 
tionary army, were conducted with- 
out mercy to the guillotine or the 
fusillades. ‘I met many,’ says Lord 
Holland, ‘in Navarre hastening to 
their doom, counting their beads on 
the road,and calling down vengeance 
on the Conventionalists of France, 
against whom the bigoted priests of 
Spain had taught them to entertain 
an abhorrence, but to whose ven- 
geance and persecution they aban- 
doned them without remorse.’ 

On the Ist of January, 1794, Lord 
Holland sailed from Gibraltar to 
Toulon, in the St. George, of 98 guns, 
commanded by Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Sir Thomas Foley. They 
learned at sea that the French had 
retaken Toulon. He arrived at 
Leghorn in the end of January, and 
lived for some days chiefly in the 
society of our naval officers, among 
whom was Nelson, then rising to 
distinction for his indefatigable ac- 
tivity, bravery, and zeal. He tra- 
velled afterwards with Lord Gran- 
ville Leveson through Florence and 
Rome to Naples. Lord Holland 
remained two years at Florence, and 
procured much information on the 
state of Italy and Europe, which 
enabled him to communicate some 
intelligence to Mr. Fox. The great 
debater assured his nephew his in- 
telligence was useful, and that he 
more than once made use in par- 
liament of the facts conveyed to him. 

Of the diplomatists of that day 
employed by England abroad, Lord 
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Holland gives no very flattering 
account. One of them, Lord Hervey, 
had personally insulted the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany ; and it was gene- 
rally said.in Florence that resent- 
ment at the French minister for 
having supplanted him in the good 
graces of a lady quickened his hatred 
of the French Republic. Lord 
Hervey was recalled. It was ex- 
pected that some man of experience 
and conciliatory manners would have 
been selected as his successor; but 
Mr. W. Wyndham began his career 
by horsewhipping in the public 
drive, through the open windows of 
a nuncio’s carriage, Mr. Carletti, the 
chamberlain and favourite of the 
Grand Duke. This dignified re- 
venge was provoked by Carletti 
having questioned the authenticit 
of the news propagated by Wynd. 
ham, that we had taken Maubeuge. 
In Italy, if we are to credit this ac- 
count—and we can well believe it— 
there was not one man of talents 
equal to his situation, excepting Mr. 
Jackson, our chargé d'affaires at 
Turin, and he does not appear to 
have shone in procuring good intel- 
ligence, as he furnished General 
Melas with the accounts which mis- 
Jed him in the campaign of 1800. 
Drake, says Lord Holland, had been 
bred to cama and wrote with 
eloquence and facility. Pitt, on 
aes his dispatches, was struck 
with his being the most accomplished 
man in the line of diplomacy ; but 
it is clear discernment was not among 
his accomplishments. ‘I never 
met a man,’ says Lord Holland, 
writing in 1801, ‘who took such 
pains to be deceived. He had folios 
of false intelligence.’ Looking over 
this passage, several years after- 
wards, when Drake became the dupe 
of Mehée de la Touche, Lord Hol- 
land vaunts himself with the same 
self-complacency on his discrimina- 
tion. For every one reader who 
will understand the allusion about 
Mehée de la Touche, a thousand 
will not in the least comprehend it. 
The fact is this, that after having 
left Genoa, Drake was sent to the 
court of the Elector of Bavaria, at 
Munich, where he unsuspiciously 
received Mehée, an agent of the 
French police, who had travelled 
from London. Drake gave this 
French, or rather Bonaparte spy, 
VOL. XLV. NO. CCLXVIII. 
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considerable sums of money, and in- 
duced La Touche to open a secret 
correspondence with him; but the 
English official was not imprudent 
enough to give the scoundrel the 
names of his own secret agents at 
Paris, notwithstanding the many 
efforts made by Mehée to obtain 
their names. Mehée de la Touche 
of course revealed the conversations 
of Drake to Bonaparte, and after- 
wards boasted in a pamphlet, with 
the title of L’ Alliance des Jacobins 
avec le Ministre Anglais, of having 
wormed out the secrets and the 
guineas of the Minister at one and 
the same time. 

Mr. Fox, when his nephew left 
England in 1793, had to struggle 
with great pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, but he never stooped to 
repair his fortune at the expense 
of friendship or by the sacrifice of 
an opinion. At length his political 
friends, by a large contribution, re- 
lieved him from his debts, and left 
him in possession of a competent 
but not splendid income. 

Lord Holland tells us nothing 
new of the separation of the Duke 
of Portland, Lords Fitzwilliam, 
Spencer, and other families, from 
his uncle, and little of the Irish 
Whigs, who also agreed to support 
the war. He says these Irish Whigs 
have been much blamed for this 
step. But it would not, we think, 
be in any wise difficult to prove that 
Mr. Grattan and his friends did not 
think themselves justified on general 
grounds in resisting a war which 
had been decided upon in England, 
especially if by the suppression of 
the objections to that war they were 
likely to obtain terms for the country 
which they were more particularly 
bound to serve. They were encou- 
raged in such expectations by the 
Duke of Portland, and so the matter 
was understood by Lord Fitzwilliam 
and Mr. Ponsonby. 

The secession of the Whig Oppo- 
sition, of which we have heard and 
read so much, was an ill-advised 
measure. Mr. Fox acquiesced in it 
from indolence rather than from 
judgment. It originated with Mr. 
Grey, Lord Lauderdale, and the 
Duke of Bedford. Mr. Grey, says 
Lord Holland, naturally impaticut, 
was much irritated at the perpetual 
misrepresentations to which the lan- 
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guage of opposition was exposed, 
and the Duke of Bedford was 
laughed at by Lauderdale—himself 
excluded as an unelected Scotch peer 
from parliament—into a very mis- 
taken notion that he was weary of 
debate. Erskine found that attend- 
ance in the House of Commons in- 
terfered with the more profitable 
exercise of his profession, and also 
did not feel the cravings of his 
vanity satisfied in the Commons. 
He therefore was eager and earnest 
for retiring. It cannot however 
now, we think, be denied that seces- 
sion was a foolish, if not a cowardly 
step. It is not the part of a patriot 
to withhold his services from his 
country because he is not permitted 
to guide her counsels, nor did Mr. 
Fox consult his own dignity and 
fame when he withdrew his elo- 
uence and experience from the 
eee of Commons. Neither 
Tierney nor Sheridan ever gave in 
to this step, and the consequence is 
that we find their motives maligned 
and their civism doubted in these 
ages. This is going somewhat too 
ar. Itis not necessary to blacken 
Sheridan and Tierney with a view 
to whitewash Fox. Lord Lansdowne 
was right in saying to Lord Hol- 
land, ‘Is your uncle aware of what 
he is doing? Secession means re- 
bellion, or it is nonsense.’ Lord 
Holland, however, admits that one 
of the effects of the secession was to 
raise Mr. Tierney’s importance. 

There is much in this volume on 
the Irish Rebellion in 1798, and the 
leaders thereof. As Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald was the cousin of the 
author, the feelings of partiality 
and affection exhibited are credit- 
able to his heart. Apart from the 
overt act of rebellion in which he 
had unfortunately engaged, there 
can be no doubt that Lord Edward 
was an amiable man, and an excel- 
lent officer. 

Though we cannot in other re- 
spects concur with the author in 
reference to this attempt at insur- 
rection, yet we fully agree with him 
in reference to the bill brought in 
by Mr. Toler (afterwards Lord Nor- 
bury) to attaint Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Mr.Grogan, and Mr. Badgall 


* Report of the Trial, by Joseph Gurney. Howell’s State Trials, vol. xxvi- 
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Harvey after their deaths, and to 
inflict, by an act of legislation, on 
their unoffending posterity or re- 
presentatives all the consequences 
which would have flowed from a 
regular trial, conviction, condemna- 
tion, and execution of their persons. 
The injustice and inaccuracy of this 
bill were admirably exposed in a 

tition to the King signed by the 

uke of Richmond, Lord H. Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. Fox, Gene- 
ral Fox, and Lord Holland. The 
— was drawn up by Mr. 

iggott, afterwards Sir Arthur, and 

attorney-general. 

We cannot follow Lord Holland 
in his character of the Duke of 
Richmond, and in his strictures on 
Lord Clare, but we must say a word 
on his strictures on Arthur O’Con- 
nor. Speaking of the trial of 
O'Connor and O’Coigley, at Maid- 
stone, Lord Holland says, ‘ Few 
— Mr. Arthur O’Connor. He 

ad betrayed at Maidstone an 
anxiety for his own personal safety 
hardly honourable to any man, and 
quite unpardonable in one who had 
involved others as well as himself 
in very dangerous transactions.’ 
We believe this to be a mistake. 
When the verdict had been pro- 
nounced, and before the judge 
had passed sentence on O’Coigley, 
O'Connor stepped from the box in 
which he stood with the other 
prisoners, and attempted to get out 
of the court. Being opposed by the 
Bow-street officers, am Thanet, 
one of his witnesses, declared that 
having been acquitted, he had a 
right to go at large, and it was fair 
he should have a run forit. Mr. 
Robert Cutler Fergusson, one of 
the counsel, (and afterwards his 
Majesty’s judge advocate in the 
government of Lord Grey,) Thomas 
Gunter, Browne, Dennis, O’Brien, 
and others interposed, a riotous 
scuffle ensued, some of the lights 
were extinguished, an assistant of 
the clerk of the arraigns drew a 
broad-sword to protect the judges, 
if necessary; but the spirit and 
resolution of the officers prevailed ; 
they secured their prisoner, and 
conveyed him to London.* It ought 
to be remembered that the man 
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against whom Lord Holland points 
this imputation summoned several 
of the principal leaders of the Oppo- 
sition to speak to his character, 
and it is not likely that under the 
very eyes of many of these witnesses 
O’Connor would have shown any 
mean or dishonourable anxiety for 
his own personal safety. The trans- 
action became the subject of a 
criminal information, which was tried 
at Westminster, when, after a most 
able defence by Mr. Erskine, Lord 
Thanet and Mr. Fergusson were 
found guilty. The Earl was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 1000/., Mr. 
Fergusson to a fine of 100/., and 
both to be confined for a year. 
Doctor Parr has left a written de- 
claration that Lord Thanet was most 
unjustly convicted, and there is 
little doubt that Mr. Fergusson was 
unjustly convicted also. The in- 
dividual who moved his arm to 
intercept the officer was a Mr. G. 
Smith, a barrister, who afterwards 
filled a judicial situation in one of 
the colonies. Had Mr. Fox been 
of opinion that O’Connor had ex- 
hibited any unworthy conduct on 
this occasion, it is not likely he 
would have invited O’Connor to 
dinner at Quillacq’s Hotel, in Calais, 
in 1802, or have sate in his com- 
pany at Paris on several occasions 
during his sojourn in that capital. 

Lord Holland says that O'Coigiey 
was condemned on false and contra- 
dictory evidence, and that Lord 
Thurlow assured him ‘that if ever a 
poor man was murdered, it was 
O’Coigley.’ That contradictory, im- 
proper, and illegal evidence was re- 
ceived, there can be no doubt. In 
his own defence O’Coigley most so- 
lemnly declared, in the presence of 
his God, that he never was the bearer 
of any letter or message to the 
Directory of France, or to any per- 
son, and that the absurd and ridicu- 
lous paper found in his pocket was 
not his. 

Mr. Adolphus, whose extreme 
and ultra-Tory opinions are well 
known, says in a note to his History, 
‘I have been told by a gentleman 
whose information I know to have 
been correct, and on whose honour 
and veracity I can implicitly rely, 
that this statement of O Coigley’s is 
verbally true: the letter was never 
intended to be communicated to the 
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French Directory, but that at a 
tavern in London, the well-known 
resort of inferior agents of sedition, 
a person deeply engaged in their 
proceedings produced the letter to 
O’Coigley, proposing that copies 
should be scattered about to frighten 
Pitt. O’Coigley,’ says Adolphus, 
‘did not recollect putting the letter 
into his pocket, nor had he ever 
mentioncd its existence to his com- 
panions, except in a short conversa- 
tion when they were at Canterbury.’ 

Mr. Fox never attended on the 
question of the Irish Union in par- 
lament. At that time, indeed, he 
took very little interest in public 
affairs. He renewed his Greek 
studies and his other literary pur- 
suits with redoubled ardour. The 
chief motive for his remaining at all 
in parliament was that he might be 
instrumental in obtaining peace. 
With the exception of Mr. Grey no 
member of opposition was equally ob- 
servant of his principles of secession. 
Mr. Sheridan attended on the Union, 
and spoke against it with his usual 
wit, eloquence, and effect. He was 
vain enough, however, says Lord 
Holland, to boast of his imaginary 
descent from Irish kings, and even 
to allege that circumstance as a per- 
sonal motive with him for opposing 
the surrender of the independence 
of Ireland. He was, he said, a true 
old Milesian, which Mr. Hare ex- 
plained to bea member of Miles’s, 
the gaming club in St. James’s- 
street. 

Apropos of Sheridan, he appears 
in no very amiable or well principled 
light in this volume. Imprimis, he 
is charged with noe for his own 
purposes, the flame between Fox 
and Pitt, and with unscrupulously 
serving himself with any matter, 
literary or political, that could be 
useful to him. ‘ He came over to 
Holland House,’ says Lord Holland, 
‘and procured from me all the ma- 
terials which I had collected, and 
which he used without scruple. He 
even repeated word for word, and 
like a lesson, a long paper which 
had been confidentially communi- 
cated to me, and which 1, won by his 
protestations of not divulging it, had 
entrusted to him.’ 

Lord Holland, like his uncle, is 
very lenient on the perfidy and trea- 
son of the 18 Brumaire; quite as 
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enient as Viscount Palmerston was 
on the more villanous treason of the 
2nd December, 1851. The flatterer 
of the Corsican tyrant, in recording 
his uncle’s observations, evidemtl 
thinks he sets him high above aa 

uny mortals as Burke, Pitt, and 
Vindham. ‘ The state,’ said Charles 
Fox, ‘unquestionably required a new 
organization, and General Bonaparte 
reformed it as military men are apt 
to do, by taking all the power into 
his own hands.’ The tyrant made 
an offer of peace, but as this offer 
was hypocritical and insincere, it was 
properly rejected. Lord Holland 
charges the rejection of the overture 
on Lord Grenville, who, he says, 
told Mr. Fox some years afterwards 
that his object was to please the 
Emperor Paul ; but we cannot give 
any credence to this story. 

he noble author of this volume 

erows over Mr. Pitt because he did 
not give implicit credit to the com- 
munications of the Swiss Chauvel, 
or to the information of Bertrand de 
Moleville, formerly Minister of Ma- 
rine to Louis XVI. But it may be 
here remarked that a minister can- 
not be too cautious in what he hears 
and believes. It is very true that 
Pitt was occasionally misinformed 
by his agents, but where is the 
minister who has not been misled, 
whether Whig or Tory, whether 
Englishman, Frenchman, Spaniard, 
Dane, or Dutchman? When Louis 
XII. complained that the King of 
Arragon had deceived him three 
times with false intelligence, ‘ The 
drunkard lies,’ replied Ferdinand ; 
‘I deceived him more than a dozen 
times.’ 

In the autumn of 1800, Lord 
Holland returned to find a short 
crop. The Chief-Justice Kenyon 
not only avowed his intention of 
énforcing all the old laws against 
regrating and forestalling, but had 
gone out of his way to extol the spirit 
in which they were framed. When 
the Premier (the Duke of Portland), 
deprecated the revival of the obso- 
lete laws against forestallers and 
regraters, Lord Kenyon’s firmness 
did not keep pace with his igno- 
rance. He thought the old laws 
wise and just, but yet had the mean- 
ness to waive his objections in sub- 
mission and compliment to a letter 
from a Secretary of State. This, says 
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the noble lord, was a strong instance 
of the propensity in great law officers 
to bow to power; for Lord Kenyon, 
though vulgar in his manners and 
hot in his temper, was not a bad 
man. With an instinctive genius 
for law, but without eloquence or 
any other knowledge, he was a 
humane judge. 

Of the Addington Administration 
Lord Holland says a good deal, but 
nothing in their praise. One curious 
fact, if it be a fact, is stated. Canning 
it is well known indulged his talent 
for satire and ridicule at the expense 
of Mr. Addington, till Mr. Pitt 
silenced his muse by timely admo- 
nition, and even prevailed on him 
to write a letter of apology or ex- 
Pane to the new Minister. ‘I 
1ave seen it,’ says Lord Holland. 
‘It is fulsome in expression, but 
manifestly written under constraint, 
and at the suggestion of a third 
amagned As Lord Holland says he 
as seen it, we are bound to give 
credence to his assertion, but had we 
seen it ourselves we should hardly 
believe the evidence of our own 
senses. 

In reference to the state of the 
king’s mind upon the catholic ques- 
tion, there is an ill-natured remark 
as to Pitt. ‘Itis doubtful,’ says Lord 
Holland, ‘ whether the king without 
some morbid impression on his mind 
would have resisted the representa- 
tions of Mr. Pitt, Lords Cornwallis, 
and Grenville, and Mr. Dundas in 
favour of the Irish Catholics.’ This 
may be very true, but where is the 
need of following it by this ungene- 
rous sentence ? ‘It is not less doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Pitt would not have 
sacrificed his opinion rather than 
his power, if he had not foreseen the 
necessity of making a peace humili- 
ating to his pride.’ 

Lord Holland confirms what has 
often been before stated, that the 
king’s prejudice against any conces- 
sion to the Roman-catholics was 
fomented if not created by the re- 
perenne of Lord Chancellor 

soughborough and Dr. Moore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a man 
of no great talents, entirely under 
the guidance of his brother-in-law, 
Lord Auckland. If we mistake not, 
Lord Brougham tells us in his States- 
men of George IIT., the remark of 
that monarch on the resignation of 
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the seals by Lord Loughborough— 
* He has not,’ said the monarch, * left 
a greater rogue behind him.’ 

There are some pleasant anecdotes 
of Horne Tooke. Resrpbadyia aware 
that in his case a strange compromise 
between principleand indulgence was 
adopted bythe House. Horne Tooke 
was allowed to sit during that Par- 
liament, but all deacons and priests 
but himself were declared to be in- 
eligible. He observed with some 
truth, and with the love of point 
which distinguished his conversation 
—that the candour of ministers con- 
sisted in this, that deacons and 
priests had sat in Parliament for 
more than a century, but at last one 
got in who opposed the Minister of 
the day, and then Parliament deter- 
mined that there never shoyld be 
any deacons or priests admitted 
among them hereafter. His right 
was contended for by Mr. Fox, whom 
at various periods he had attacked 
with acrimony and rancour. Mr. 
Fox, said Horne Tooke, has taken a 
severe revenge. I have passed my 
life in attacking him, and he has 
now for the second time defended me 
nobly against the arm of power. 

We now come to the peace of 
Amiens. It is a peace, said Mr. 
Francis, of which everybody is glad, 
and nobody is proud. Mr. Sheridan, 
to whom Lord Holland repeated 
these words two hours after they 
were spoken, and who affected not to 
hear them, in the course of less than 
two hours more delivered them as 
his own in the House of Commons. 

Lord: Holland gives a description 
of Grattan’s first speech in the Eng. 
lish House of Commons. When 
he rose, curiosity was excited, and 
one might have heard a pin drop. 
It required indeed intense attention 
to catch the strange and long, deep- 
fetched whisper in which he began ; 
‘and I could see,’ says Lord Hol- 
land, ‘ the incipient smile curlin 
on Mr. Pitt’s lips at the brevity aa 
antithesis of his sentences, his gro- 
tesque gesticulations, peculiar and 
almost foreign accent, and arch ar- 
ticulation and countenance. As he 

roceeded, however, the sneers of 
his opponents were softened into 
courtesy and attention, and at length 
settled in delight and admiration. 
Mr. Pitt beat time to the artificial but 
harmonious cadence of his periods, 
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and Mr. Canning’s countenance 
kindled at the brightness of a fancy 
which in glitter fully equalled, in 
real warmth and power far excelled 
his own. Never was triumph more 
complete.’ 

It is not necessary we should go 
over the illness and death of Mr. Pitt. 
On this head Lord Holland tells a 
curious anecdote. Mr. Pitt was re- 
presented in Parliament by that 
unscrupulous and injudicious en- 
comiast George Rose, to have ex- 
claimed, in the agonies of death, 
‘ Save my country, save my country;’ 
and then to have gone through his 
devotions, and taken the sacrament 
with the most edifying piety. In 
all this there was not a word of 
truth. 

Lord Holland calls the admission 
of Lord Eilenborough to a seat in 
the Cabinet as technically objection- 
able. This, however, is an uncon- 
stitutional heresy, which ought to be 
reproved. It did the Whigs more 
mischief in public opinion than any 
event at home or abroad in the year 
in which it happened. 

Early in July, 1802, Lord Hol- 
land set out for Paris. On the 
29th of the month his uncle also set 
out for France, and on the last ~~ 
of July arrived at Quillaeq’s hotel, 
Calais, from whence he proceeded 
to Lisle, where he was visited by 
General O’Mara, an Irishman in 
the French service. From Lisle he 
travelled to Ghent, where the 
municipality of the town waited 
on him and accorded him publie 
honours. From Ghent he posted 
to Brussels and the Hague, and 
thcuce straightway to Paris, arriving 
there about the close of August. 
Not one of these circumstances is 
mentioned by Lord Holland, nor, 
though he was in Paris during a 
portion, if not the whole period of 
the sojourn of his uncle, does he 
give us asingle detail of this most 
interesting visit. 

In the capital of France most of 
Mr. Fox’s intimate personal fri. nds 
had previously arrived. There 
were there General Fitzpatrick, 
Hare, Lord Robert Spencer, Lord 
St. John, Mr. Adair, Ambassador 
to Constantinople (who is still 
living), Mr. Erskine, and the author 
of the volume before us; but on all 
these facts, as well as the presenta- 
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tion of his uncle to Bonaparte, Lord 
Holland is altogether silent. 

On Lady-day, 1802, the Treaty of 
Peace between Great Britain and 
France was signed at Amiens. On 
the 2nd of August of the same year, 
by a Senatus Consulte, Bonaparte 
was proclaimed Consul for life. 

ithin little more than a month 
of this event the uncle of Lord Hol- 
land was presented to the Consul for 
life by Mr. Merry, our minister at 
Paris. Bonaparte stood between 
Lebrun and Cambaceres, who were 
both large and heavy looking men. 
The ruler of France was particular! 
gracious and civil to the English 
statesman, and complimented him 
on his efforts to produce a good 
understanding between England and 
France, and to bring about the peace 
which had given to him (the First 
Consul) the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of our distinguished 
countryman. Fox said little in reply 
to these insincere and unmeaning 
speeches, and probably valued them 
at their just worth. 

It is curious that Mr. Erskine was 
presented on the same day as his 
more distinguished friend. So little 
did Bonaparte know of him— so 
little had he heard of the great 
Advocate—that he inquired. Etes 
vous legiste? Such is fame! This 
was a taming thought to the pride 
and vanity of Erskine, and must 
have made him mournfully conscious 
of the truth of the exclamation of 
Burke —‘ Alas! what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue.’ 

On the day of Fox’s presentation 
to Bonaparte, Lord Robert Spencer 
gave a dinner, at which many of 
their common friends were present. 
fees the guests were John Kem- 
ble, then spending his theatrical 
vacation at Paris. Talleyrand en- 
tertained the great debater a few 
days afterwards. At this entertain- 
ment, Casti, then in his 80th year, 
was present. We haveourselves heard 
from one of the guests that dinner 
was not served till eight o’clock—an 
extraordinarily late hour, the usual 
dinner hour at Paris being then five, 
or half past five o’clock. 

Madame Grant, then the mistress 
(subsequently the wife of Talleyrand) 

resided at this feast. Madame 
rant entered the salon in great 
state, preceded by two young females 
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cense. 

After the dinner given by Talley- 
rand, Fox was invited to the Tuileries 
to dinner. It was at this repast that 
the Consul for life mendaciously ac- 
cused Windham of being implicated 
in the infernal machine. Fox ought 
not to have heard this infamous lie 
without protesting against the ca- 
lumny directed against his friend and 
colleague, a man of chivalrous cha- 
racter and stainless honour. 

Berthier, chief of the staff, felt 
bound to imitate the hospitable ex- 
ample of his master. At Berthier’s 
dinner Massena, Bourganville, and 
Volney were present. Madame de 
Fontenai, the daughter of Cabarrus, 
the Spanish Minister of Finance, 
then in 1802 known as the beautiful 
Madame Tallien, and subsequently 
as Princess of Chimay, also gave Mr. 
Fox an elegant entertainment. At 
this party Arthur O’Connor, then a 
general in the French service, was 
present. Madame Recamier, the 
wife of the celebrated banker of the 
Chaussé d’Antin, then the lionne of 
Paris, also drove Fox through thecity 
in her open barouche, and invited 
the cream of French and English 
society at Paris to meet him at her 
house. It was at Madame Re- 
camier’s that Fox first saw Moreau, 
and that he renewed his acquaintance 
with the Count of Narbonne. Nor 
was Lafayette backward in showing 
the English orator attentions. He 
invited him to his chateau of La- 
grange, where Lally Tolendal and a 
select party were invited to meet 
him. On his return to Paris from 
Lagrange, Fox visited the theatres in 
succession. On one evening he found 
himself opposite to the Consul for 
life, Bonaparte. There was consider- 
able applause for the latter, but much 
more for Fox, who had been recog- 
nised by the audience, and was 
loudly applauded. The ostensible 
reason for the great Opposition 
leader visiting Paris was that he 
might consult the depét des archives 
and read the original despatches of 
D’Avaux, Bonrepos, and Barillon, 
with a view to his historical work. 
Every facility was afforded to Mr. 
Fox by the authorities, and he, with 
his friend and secretary Mr. T. B. 
Trotter, (an Irish gentleman, bred 
to the bar,) attended daily at the 
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depdt. On one of these occasions 
Bonaparte entered, and maintained 
a familiar conversation with Fox. 
The English orator presented his 
friend Trotter as an Irnshman. Bo- 
naparte, who conceived all Irish- 
men Roman-catholics, immediately 
inquired, Etes-vous Catholique? 

ith most of the remarkable 
men in Paris Mr. Fox kept up a 
friendly intercourse during his short 
sojourn. He visited Sieyes, was 
visited by Kosciusko, and renewed 
his acquaintance with Markoff the 
Russian, Gallo the Neapolitan, Luc- 
chesini the Prussian, d’Azara the 
Spanish, and Cobentzel the Austrian 
ambassador. It was at Paris that 
Mr. Fox first became acquainted 
with Livingstone, the American am- 
bassador, who had antecedently 
filled the office of chancellor in his 
own country ; and with Caprara, the 
Pope’s legate, a good man, who 
gave all his worldly goods to found 
an hospital at Milan. These are 
multifarious details worth the know- 
ing, on whichLord Holland sheds no 
light whatever ; to which he does not 
at all allude. He does not even tell 
us, as Helen Maria Williams does 
in one of her publications, that Mr. 
Fox tethonad her soirées with his 
portly presence. 

During his travels through France 
and the Low Countries, Mr. Fox 
amused himself in reading Tom 
Jones and Joseph Andrews. He 
relished these productions of Field- 
ing’s pen as much as an excellent 
friend of ours, one Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, a man of credit 
os renown in this literary world of 
London, in which, by the way, there 
is so little learning or literature, 
notwithstanding all the pother one 
hears about the one and the other. 

In February, 1806, the Whigs 
came into office, with Lord Gran- 
ville as first lord of the treasury. 
Mr. Fox held the seals of the foreign 
department, with Sir F. Vincent, a 

entleman bred to the bar, and 

eneral Walpole as under-secre- 
taries. Mr. Fox tried hard to get 
his old friend Lauderdale appointed 
to the government of India. Lord 
Minto, President of the Board of 
Control, was the negotiator, but the 
end of the negotiation was that 
Lauderdale was not appointed, and 
that Minto was. ‘If Minto has acted 
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fairly,’ said Fox, ‘he is unlucky, for 
I suppose he can hardly expect that 
any one will give him credit for 
having done his utmost to crush 
an opposition which, when suc- 
cessful, ends in his appointment, 
nomination, and acceptance of the 
office.’ 

Among the claimants for place 
from Scotland in February, 1806, 
was Walter Scott, a high Tory. 
Mr. Fox thought that pretty cay 
atoned for erence to Lord Mel- 
ville, and the views of Scott were 
gratified. 

The debates during this, his offi- 
cial session, had much fatigued Mr. 
Fox. He had recourse to medicine, 
but neither his friends nor his phy- 
sician, Dr. Mosely, apprehended any 
fatal disease, till Lord Lauderdale, 
who was well acquainted with the 
symptoms of dropsy, called the at- 
tention of friends to the swelling of 
his legs and the falling away about 
the neck and chest. In June, the 
patient grew weaker, with great de- 
jection. He was now tapped, which 
gave relief for awhile. The opera- 
tion was repeated a second time in 
September; but the patient grew 
much worse, and expired on the 13th 
of the month, in the 58th year of 
his age. 

The mind of Fox was generous, 
open, and sincere. His manners 
were plain, simple, and noble. He 
rejected all duplicity and disguise as 
odious, and won opponents and even 
enemies by the soli iemesen and the 
generosity of his nature. In the 
graces of elocution, and in splendour 
of diction, Fox was surpassed b 
Burke, by Sheridan, and by his rival, 
Pitt ; but he excelled all men of his 
time in vigorous debating power, 
and in a clear, strong, natural, and 
convincing process of ratiocination. 
His understanding was comprehen- 
sive, vigorous, and massive; and he 

ossessed a peculiar tact, beyond all 
his contemporaries, for guiding, ma- 
naging, and personally attaching to 
him a political party. Mr. Fox was 
an admirable classical scholar, and 
delighted in Homer, Virgil, and the 
Greek dramatists. Very early in 
life he had enjoyed the benefit of 
foreign travel, and had become an 
accomplished modern linguist. He 
spoke Italian, French, and Spanish 
with fluency; and next to Virgil, 
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loved to feast on the pages of Ariosto. 
Like all men of genius, and most 
men of literature, he had intense 
relish for country life. He loved 
the sloping sward, the flowers and 
the shrubs, and the full choir of 
music that burst from every glade 
and thicket of St. Anne’s Hall. 
There a rich expanse of country 
gratified his vision, and the glorious 
and graceful Thames gently mean- 
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that charming abode it was the pri- 
vilege of the writer of this notice, 
in early youth, to have received the 
hospitality of the widow of the de- 
parted statesman ; and her rare good 
sense and charming sociable manners 
have produced on him an impression 
which a quarter of a century has 
not effaced. 

We look for the second volume of 
this work with some impatience, 


dered beneath a hill which he called 
his own, and where he enjoyed a 
serene and philosophic repose. In 


trusting it may contain many details 
which are wanting in the volume 
now before us. 


HORZ DRAMATIC. 
THE PHAETHON OF EURIPIDES. 


T had long been known that there existed in the library at Paris ¢ 
manuscript called the Codex Claromontanus, containing an inedited 
fragment, or fragments, of Euripides ; and many reclamations on the subject 
had been uttered from Germany, but without any result, till Immanuel 
Bekker, passing through Paris, transcribed it, and communicated it to 
Hermann, who subsequently received from H. Hasius a copy representing 
the MS. according to the exact trace of the letters. Fortified with this 
indispensable basis of correction, Hermann revised and edited the con- 
tents of the MS. with his own emendations in 1821; and thus brought the 
world acquainted with two large fragments of the Phaéthon.* Immediately 
on their publication, he transmitted a copy to Goethe, who, being struck 
by their extraordinary beauty, arranged them, and the previously known 
fragments of the same tragedy, according to his own view of their proper 
order; translated them into verse, filling up a few of the lacune with 
additions of his own ; and connected the series by an analytical exposition of 
the probable progress of the drama. 
Since that period there have been several editions of the fragments of 


* Twelve years ago, we received the following note from a classical friend, who 
was not at the time aware of Hermann’s publication :— 


- — What is the Merops of Euripides about! Of the Greek MSS. in the 
King’s Library at Paris—which anybody may examine for asking—No. 107 con- 
tains St. Paul’s Epistles, and two leaves at least, ff. 162-3, are obviously Palimpsest. 
The two leaves consist of four pages, and each page of two columns of the original 
writing, which is in large letters, and comprises a portion of the Merops of Kuri- 
pides. At the rate of only twenty-five lines in a column, there are two hundred 
verses : what a noble fragment ! 

‘The second writing is of the fifthcentury. If we allow the first writing to be 
only a little more than half as old again, it may be the autograph of the Tragedian 
himself. But you will know the poet's hand, when you see it! 

‘ This information was given about a century ago by Montfaucon, who adds, 
that in the margin may plainly be seen several times, Merops, Chorus, and 
Separwv—the names of the interlocutors. This he relates as a matter of mere 
curiosity, not having any idea how easily erased writing may be restored and read. 
So his examination was cursory (there was no motive then to make any other), and 
a careful search will probably discover many more than two rescribed leaves. 

‘The information of Montfaucon has not been noticed, I believe, by any person, 
except one Bruns, who, a learned German, cried out lustily about it some fifty years 
ago, from a remote corner of Germany, to Villoison. If V. had heard him, he 
would most likely have had a touch at the MS. 

‘The printed catalogue of the French King’s MSS. does not remark that this is 
Palimpsest, nor is it usual; but it states that several leaves were stolen formerly, 
and sold to the owner of the Harleian Collection, and on learning of the theft, the 
Earl of Oxford liberally returned them. This anecdote is very remarkable, and if 
any portion of the lost Tragedy was abstracted, only not miraculous.’ 
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Euripides, in which the remains of this tragedy have been arranged accord- 
ing to the views of the respective editors. The same task is performed in 
the valuable and elaborate work of Hartung, Euripides Restitutus. The 
latest edition of the fragments of Euripides is that of Wagner. We shall 
give our own view of the fragments of Phaéthon, noticing incidentally 
any essential points of difference in the arrangement. 

The prologue was most probably spoken by Oceanus, the father of 
Clymene. Phaéthon, to whom Hartung assigns it, could not have spoken 
it, because he could not know all the previous circumstances of his history. 
This perfect knowledge of the past is indispensable to the speaker of the 
prologue ; and in cases where no mortal can possess it, Euripides assigns 
the task to a spirit or a deity—as to the ghost of Polydorus to reveal the 
history of his murder, or to Venus to solve the mystery of Phaedra’s affliec- 
tion. Clymene, to whom Ravius and others assign it, might have spoken the 
prologue ; but as the only fragment cited from it presents her in the accu- 
sative case, this supposition becomes at least doubtful, although the passage 
may admit the personal pronoun. ‘ Euripides,’ says Strabo, ‘ represents 
Clymene to have been given in marriage to Merops.’ Clymene might have 
spoken of herself as having been so given, though Strabo in introducing 
the passage would necessarily substitute ‘Clymene’ for ‘me.’ Goethe, 
who, on the basis of the few lines remaining, has constructed a long and 
mainly original prologue, assigns it to the warder, watching and announcing 
the dawn, and reciting circumstances publicly and generally known. This, 
however, is losing sight of the true character of the Euripidean prologue, 
in all cases where the subsequent action has its basis in the revelation of a 
fatal secret. 

The prologue, then, may have been spoken by Clymene : but most pro- 
bably it was spoken by Oceanus, and recited the love of the Sun-god for 
Clymene; the promise which she exacted from him, that he would grant 
one request to one child of their union ; the birth of their four children, 
three daughters, Lampetia, Aegle, and Phaithusa, and one son, Phaéthon ; 
that Clymene had been given in marriage to Merops sufficiently long be- 
fore the birth of Phaéthon to make him think the child his own; that 
Merops was then occupied in preparations for Phaéthon’s marriage with a 
young goddess, which was to take place that day; that Phaéthon was 
determined not to marry above his rank, but to seek his fortune in other 
lands ; that Clymene, terrified by this resolve of her son, would reveal to 
him the secret of his birth, out of which would arise perils to Clymene 
requiring the presence of her father, Oceanus, to watch over and avert. 

The first of the old fragments belongs to this prologue :— 

Clymene was given in marriage 
To Merops, monarch of this ocean-shore : 
The land which first, from his four-steeded car, 
The ascending Sun strikes with his golden fire. 
This land the neighbouring black-complexioned men 
Call the Sun’s Stables and the Realm of Morning. . 


The kingdom of Merops was, therefore, conterminal to the dominions 
of the Sun. That this vicinity was innocuous is expressed in another frag- 
ment, which also apparently belongs to the prologue :— 

The Sun's fierce flame, ascending o’er the earth, 
Most burns the distant lands: with gentler ray 
Tempering the near. , 

The prologue is followed by a dialogue between Clymene and her son, 
in which Phaéthon urges his objections to the proposed marriage, chiefly, it 
would seem, on account of his inferiority in birth to his bride, who is 
evidently a goddess, and most probably Aurora. This may be inferred 
from verse 135. We have numbered the verses for convenience of refer- 
ence. The following three fragments appear to belong to this scene, and to 
have been spoken by Phaéthon :— 

Phaéthon. The free-born man becomes a slave by marriage, 
Sold for a dowry to a loftier name. 
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A heavy doom is stamped upon the rich, 

To lose the clearness of their mental sight. 

Is it that Fortune, being blind herself, 

Gives her own blindness where she showers her favours? 


The air is everywhere the eagle’s path* 
And every land is to the brave his country. ” 
We now come to the first of the two great fragments from the Codex 
Claromontanus. The same scene continues :— 
Clymene. I give this counsel, 
Remembering the promise which he made me. 
Ask, then, one favour—whatsoe’er thou wilt : 
One only: more thou must not seek to gain. 
If this be granted, thou wilt truly know 
Thy father is the Sun; if not, thy mother 
Has spoken falsely. 
Phaéthon. How shall I approach 
The burning dwelling of the god of day ? 
Cl . "Twill be his care to a thee safe from harm. 
Phaéthon. Thou say’st well, if he be indeed my sire. 
Clymene. The truth will be in time made plain to thee. 
Phaéthon. Enough. I am satisfied thou speak’st not lightly. 
Return into the palace ; for the handmaids 
Are coming forth, who, while the monarch slumbers, 
Sweep down his dwelling, and with daily care, 
Make bright the floors and purify the walls, 
And with the native odours of our land 
Make all the entrance fragrant. When my father 
Shall rise from sleep, and, passing through the gates, 
Shall speak to me of marriage, then, departing, 
I will approach the palace of the Sun, 
And learn, oh mother! if thy words are true. * 


This dialogue is followed by the entrance of the Chorus, the handmaids 
already mentioned, who in the first lyrical song present a beautiful picture 
of the life of the early morning, and celebrate the approaching nuptials of 
Phaéthon. 

CHORUS. 
The dawn scarce glitters o'er the hills : 
The nightingale, where trees embower, 
Still sits in thickest shade, and fills 
The air with song of gentlest power, 
Pouring the soft, sad, tuneful strain, 
For Itys, Itys, mourned in vain. 
The reed makes music from the rocks, 
As shepherds upland drive their flocks. 


The colts in pairs to pasture go: 
The dogs before the hunter bound: 
And where the Ocean-fountains flow,t 
The swan’s mellifluous notes resound. 
Vessels are moving on the deep: 
Some by the oar’s impetuous sweep ; 
While some, before the favouring gale, 
Stay the tall mast, and spread the sail. 
+ 
seater 2 “e ; = nail 
* This first line is added, and the second modified, from the fragments of uncer- 

tain dramas. 

+ The Ocean was a great river, surrounding the earth; and the seas were inlets 


from it. Being a river, it had of course its fountains, which are here placed on the 
extreme eastern shore. 


+ A portion of the MS. is here illegible. 
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These several tasks while others ply, 

*Tis mine the palace to adorn, 

And sing the high solemnity, 

That opens with this opening morn : 

The nuptials of our sovereign’s son : e 
The fondly-cherished, only one : 

Reverence and love my voice employ, 

To raise the song of festal joy. 


For servants share the master’s weal, 

And well with songs his bliss may greet : ° 
Not less ordained his pains to feel, 

When on him Fortune’s tempests beat. 

Long have I prayed this hour to see, 

When masters so beloved by me 

Might see the torch of Hymen glow: 7 
Time brings about, and gods bestow 

On my lord’s son the nuptial bond: 

Let song to song in joy respond. 

Silence awhile: for from the palace gates, 

Preceded by the sacred Herald, come % 
The monarch and his son. The king will speak 

His sense of what befits the auspicious day, 

When Phaéthon receives his heaven-born bride. 78 


Merops and Phaéthon now come from the palace, preceded by the herald, 
= ¥ a s on the people to assemble, and hsten in silence to the voice of 
the king. 

, Herald, People, by Jove’s bounty placed 
On this Ocean-bordering plain, * 
Hither from your dwellings haste : 
Reverence this benignant reign. 
I the nuptial rite declare— 
Happy issue thence I on ae 
Which the father and his heir * 
Come to celebrate to-day. 
All around in silence stand : 


Hear the monarch of the land. & 
Of the oration of Merops only four words are legible in the Codex :— 
If I speak well. ® 


But two of the previously known fragments may be most probably assigned 
to this oration of Merops. 


I count not him among the wise of mortals, 9 
Who, as a father, to ill-minded children, 
Or, as a king, to subjects, gives free licence. 


One anchor does not hold a ship as safely 


As that which lays out three.* A single chief * 
Is to a city a precarious guard : 
A second, equal-minded, serves it well. w 


From which it would seem that Merops informed the people of his inten- 


* Pindar says (Ol. vi.\—‘ Two anchors are good to hold by in stormy weather.’ 
Boeckh expounds : ‘ One from the head, and one from the stern.’ This would lay 
the ship broadside on to the sea, and swamp her. He must have been thinking of 
a ship moored head and stern in a tide-river. This mistake has been copied by 
subsequent editors; showing that knowledge of words alone will not suffice for an 
expositor, without some knowledge of the subject-matter. It would be curious to 
see how Boeckh and his followers would deal with Euripides’s third anchor : whether 
they would lay it out from amidships. We remember a facetious publication, in 
which a lady asks her learned husband, ‘ whether the Greeks saw sun, moon, and 
stars, sea, rivers, fields, and trees, as we do? ‘Yes, my dear,’ he replies, ‘ they 
saw the same things as we do, but they saw them in Greek.’ ‘Bless me!’ says the 
lady, ‘that must have been very puzzling.’ It is only through this sort of Greek 
medium that our learned professors could have seen a ship riding out a gale of wind, 
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tion not only to unite his son to a bride of exalted birth, but to give him 
an equal share of his throne. 

Goethe assigns these passages, and several others, to a dialogue between 
the Sun and Phaéthon, supposing the scene changed for a time to the Solar 
Palace. The political reflections thus put into the mouth of the Sun he 
thinks very much out of place—which makes it the more singular that he 
should so have assigned them. The change of scene, also, from the Palace 
of Merops to that of the Sun, and back to the Palace of Merops, is contrary 
to the principles of the Greek drama, is altogether unnecessary, and destroys 
the simplicity of the tragedy. 

With respect to the scene between Merops and Phaéthon, Goethe ob- 
serves: ‘ Unfortunately the next scene is all but lost: but it is easy to see 
that its dramatic capabilities were great. A father who has prepared for 
his son a magnificent marriage-festival, and a son who has declared to his 
mother that in the midst of these preparations it is his intention to steal 
away and undertake a perilous adventure, present the most intensely- 
striking opposing influences, of which it can scarcely be doubted Euripides 
took full Teathien in the development of the dialogue.’ 

Goethe proceeds to assign to this dialogue the arguments of Phaéthon 
against marriage, which, concurring with Wagner and Bothe, we have 
assigned to the preceding scene with Clymene. It is not probable that 
Phaéthon stated his objections to the proposed marriage to Merops: his 
purpose was, apparently, to accomplish it, if he should find himself equal 
in birth to his goddess-bride : he would therefore have dissembled with his 
supposed father, reserving to himself the ultimate decision on the result of 
his interview with the Sun, which he might safely do, as the completion 
of the ceremony was reserved for the evening. Merops, indeed, as is 
evident from subsequent fragments, went on uninterruptedly and un- 
suspiciously with the preparations for the marriage. 

Phaéthon has departed: has obtained from his reluctant father per- 
mission to drive the chariot of the Sun: and early in his ascent has been 
struck down by a thunderbolt from Jupiter. There is now a long break in 
the series of fragments: but one of the fragments of uncertain dramas 
appears to belong to this part of the tragedy. 

The form, late flourishing in youthful beauty, 
Has like a falling-star been quenched, and poured 
Its living breath on the ethereal waste. 10 

We may assume that a thunder-peal has been heard, and that something 
has been seen in the distance, ‘ Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal 
sky.’ Clymene and the chorus understand the catastrophe: but it is 
probable that a messenger announces the particulars. Another uncertain 
fragment may perhaps be placed here. 

Many has thunder’s bloodless wound destroyed. - 

The fragment next in order belongs to Clymene. 


The corpse of him most dear to me is left, 
To rot, unwashed, amid accessless rocks. 103 
This passage is preserved by Plutarch, who quotes it as not agrecing 
with the received opinion, that bodies killed by thunder do not decay, and 
that neither beasts nor birds will touch them. 
In another fragment Clymene abhors the sight of everything which re- 
minds her of her son. 
I hate the well-slung bow of corneil-wood : 
All sports, all games, are horrid to my thoughts. ” 
The presence of the bow reminded her of the exercises in which Phaé- 
thon had acquired the daring which led to his destruction. 
We now come to the second of the great fragments of the Codex Claro- 
montanus. 
The body of Phaéthon is brought in, and continues to exhale a 
sulphureous smoke. 
This sight redoubles the grief of Clymene, and at the same time fills 
her with terror for herself, lest the truth should become known to Merops. 
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Clymene. The Fatal Fury, living in the dead, 
Breathes forth the vapour of sulphureous fire. 
Oh! Iam lost. Why haste you not to beer 
The corpse within? Haste! for my husband comes, 
Leading the virgins of the nuptial train. ” 
Quickly draw near, and wipe away the spots, 
If blood, perchance, have fallen on the ground. 
Oh, hasten, hasten, handmaids: I will hide him 
Within the marble chambers, where the king 
Preserves his treasure: I alone possess = 
The keys. Oh, light-bestowing deity ! 
How hast thou ruined me, and this, thy child! 
Well among mortals art thou called Apollo, 
By those who read the mystic names of gods. = 


The name Apollo is here alluded to as signifying Destroyer. Cassandra 
makes a similar allusion in the Agamemnon of AEschylus. It is to be 
observed, however, that the Sun and Apollo are always distinct deities 
in Homer and Aschylus, though Euripides, in this passage, appears to 
treat them as one. We say appears, for it is not quite clear that he does 
so. The last line, more literally translated, is : 

By those who know the unspoken names of gods. 
And Apollo might have been the epithet of the two deities, though given 
openly to Phebus, and tacitly to Helios. 

The body is borne into the palace. Clymene follows it. Merops enters 
at the head of the Hymeneal Chorus. 


CHORUS. 
Hymen, oh Hymen! now we sing, - 
Thee, of the bridal train the king, 
From whom all bliss proceeds ; 
And her, Jove’s daughter, heavenly bright, 
Venus, who to the nuptial rite 
The happy virgin leads. = 
Oh, Cypria, ever young and fair! 
O loveliest of the queens of heaven! 
To thee I raise the choral prayer ; 
And to thy son, to whom is given, 
In links of mutual love to bind - 
The sons and daughters of mankind. 
Oh Hymen, Venus, Love! combine 
To bless our ancient sovereign’s line, 
And honour, in this regal dome, 
The bride who leaves her starry home, a6 
Our youthful lord to grace. 
Greater is his than monarch’s pride, 
Who gains the love of such a bride: 
Alone of earthly race, 
Who weds a daughter of the sky: ~— 
Whom mortals and immortals vie 
To bless: whose peerless high estate 
Earth’s utmost bounds shall celebrate. 
Merops. Go thou: lead in these damsels: bid the queen 
With solemn Hymeneal dance and song a” 
Surround the altars of the gods, within 
The palace, and the sacred seat of Vesta 
First, as the truly pious always use, 
Approach with prayer 


. from my house be given, = 
A dower worthy the celestial bride. 


* MS. illegible. 
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Attendant. Oh king! in haste my steps have left the palace : 
For, from the marble chambers of the treasure 
Pour, through the joints and fissures of the doors, 
Thick streaks of blackening smoke: showing within 
No trace of flame: but fume of smouldering ashes. 
But hasten inwards, lest the sudden wrath 
Of Vulcan should involve the walls in fire, 
Amidst these happy nuptials of thy son. 

Merops. How say you? See that you have not mistaken 
The smoke of sacrifice, which I have ordered 
From all the altars, for this smoke you speak of. 

Attendant. I have well noted. All is clear, except 
As I have said. 

Merops. Knows my wife this, or not? 

Attendant. The queen is all intent on sacrifice. 

Merops. I go, then: such beginnings, if neglected, 
May lead to fearful ends. Oh, queen of Fire! 
Daughter of Ceres! and thou, bounteous Vulcan! 
Look on my dwelling with benignant eyes. = 

Merops goes in, and the Chorus expresses its fears. The Chorus of 
Virgins, which sung the Hymeneal Song, appears to have gone back into 
the palace, and the Chorus of Female Slaves in the confidence of Clymene, 
who had assisted her to carry in the body, and had left the stage to the Hy- 
meneal Chorus, have now returned to their place. 

CHORUS. 
Oh misery! oh misery! 
Where shall I stay my flying feet? 
How, where no mortal eye their trace can see, 
In air, or earth’s profound obscurity, 
Find an inscrutable retreat ? 
Alas! alas! the wretched queen, 
And her dead son, in vain concealed, 
Her grief, her shame, will now be seen, 
And all the fearful truth revealed. 
Revealed will be the Sun’s illicit love, 
The fire-imprinted wounds, the lightning-brand of Jove. 
Oh wretched with immeasurable grief, 
Daughter of Ocean! to thy Father spread 
Thy hands in prayer, to speed to thy relief, 
And chace the perils which o’erhang thy head. 
Merops. (within.) Alas! alas! 
CHORUS. 
Hear’st thou the monarch’s groans? 
Merops. My child! 
CHORUS. 
He calls on him who cannot hear : 
Who lies before him, manifest in death. 

Here ends the Claromontane manuscript. A few previously known 
fragments remain. One belongs to Merops: 

The acclaiming multitude drove from my mind 
My own subjection to calamity.* 

The rest belong most probably to the final speech of Oceanus, who 
intervenes to reconcile Merops to Clymene, and explain the circumstances 
of Phaéthon’s fate. It is dee that what passed between the son and 
father, during the ascent of the chariot of the Sun, could be known only to 
adeity. We therefore think Wagner and Hartung are in error in assigning 
these passages to the mortal messenger who announced to Clymene the 


136 


188 


* Southey expresses a similar sentiment in the Curse of Kehama: 


For nature in his pride has dealt the blow, 
And taught the Master of Mankind to know, 
Even he himself is man, and not exempt from woe. 
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fall of Phaéthon. Herein we concur with Bothe ; but we cannot concur 
with him in thinking that the tragedy was closed by an epilogue from the 
Sun. There is neither ground nor precedent for the intervention of two 
deities. 

Oceanus, then, narrates the Sun’s reception of Phaéthon, and Phaéthon’s 


exaction of the promise made to his mother. The Sun had urged him to 
desist from his rash purpose. 


Touch not the reins, my child, unskilled to hold them, 

Nor mount the car thou hast not learned to guide. - 
The next pane is preserved by Longinus: ‘The Sun, giving the 

reins to Phaéthon, says :— 
‘ Drive not within the Lybian atmosphere ; 

Having no moisture, ‘twill not bear thy wheels, 

But send them downward.* ~ 
‘ And further on :— 


‘ Direct thy course on the seven Pleiades. 
This having heard, he seized the reins, and struek - 
The fire-winged steeds, and launched them on their course, 
Along the folds of their ethereal way. 
The sire, behind, rode by the Sirian+ star, 
Admonishing his son: ‘ Tend thitherward ; 
This way direct the chariot ; this way, now.’ 200 


‘Would you not say that the spirit of the poet ascends the chariot 
with Phaéthon, and sharing his peril flies with the fire-winged steeds? 
for unless it were carried in equal course with these celestial works it 
could not present such vivid phantasies.’ 

To this narration we may assign a remarkable fragment, cited by 
Athenzus without the name of the play, being part of a description of 
the horses of the Sun. 

One of flower-loving Bacchus, 
/Ethops, who ripens the autumnal grapes, 
Whose name men give to wine.t = 


Tt would seem, that one of the four horses was separately dominant in 
each of the four seasons, and that each had its own tutelar deity. 


The last preserved passage must be very near the close of the speech of 
Oceanus, and relates to the burial of Phaéthon under the shade of his 
sisters, metamorphosed into poplars. 
Cool-shadowing trees 
Shall spread their fond arms o’er his loved remains. = 


That this portion of the fable was adopted both by Aschylus and 
Euripides, we et the authority of Pliny. 

‘edetes had preceded Euripides in the treatment of this subject, in 
the tragedy of the Heliades: the Daughters of the Sun. 

Of this tragedy too little is preserved to enable us to form an idea of 
its plan. 

The three sisters of Phaéthon might have formed the chorus, as the 
three Furies form that of the Ewmenides. We do not agree with those 
learned Germans, who are for resolving every chorus into one Procrustean 
number. We think the chorus of the Eumenides was three, and that of 


* This seems to imply, that the elastic force of the vapour, generated in a moist 
atmosphere by the heat of the solar car, tended to give it buoyancy. There is an- 
other passage, Znc. Fab. Frag. 46, in which the breath of water and fire is enume- 
rated among the things that are mighty : 

Acwai 6 rorapod Kai rupdg Seppod zvoai : 
which Wagner thinks remarkable, as tending to show that the power of steam was 
known to the Athenians, 

+ Sirius, immediately before his cosmical rising, was, poetically considered, 
close behind the Sun. ‘The Sun, therefore, riding either with or before Sirius, was 
in the best position to advise his son, to whom he had abandoned the absolute 
guidance of the car.—See the Postscript to this article. 


t See the frequent aiSo7a olvoy in Homer, 
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the Suppliants fifty. Of this hereafter. Hermann thinks the sisters of 
Phaéthon could not have formed the chorus, because the chorus must 
remain to the end, and the metamorphosis of the sisters is (as above 
noticed) included in the tragedy. But the metamorphosis might have been 
the subject of prophecy, or might have commenced as the drama closed, like 
the sinking of the rock in Prometheus. 

Eschylus makes the Po run westward into the ocean; therefore the 
Ocean-nymphs might have formed the chorus, or the Nymphs of the Po. But 

on the precedents of the Eumenides, the Choephora, and the Suppliants, 
we think it most probable that the chorus gave its title to the tragedy. 

The chorus might, however, have been more numerous, as mythologists 
are not agreed about the number of the sisters of Phaéthon. Hyginus 
makes them seven. 

The Scholiast on Homer, ‘Od. xvii. 208, makes Phaéthon and his three 
sisters the offspring of the Sun and of Rhoda, daughter of Asopus ; repre- 
sents the sania of the solar car, the conflagration of the earth, the 
striking of Phaéthon by the thunderbolt, his fall into the Po, and the inces- 
sant weeping of his sisters, whom Jupiter, in compassion, changes into 
poplars, and their tears into amber. ‘This story,’ says the Scholiast, ‘is to 
be found in the tragic poets ;’ from which Welcker infers that, as it is not 
the story of Euripides, it must have been the story of Aschylus. But 
Hermann holds, that the words of the Scholiast mean no more than that 
the subject of Phaéthon had been treated by the tragic writers, though the 
Scholiast gave the commonly received story in his own way. 

According to Pliny, AEschylus places the Po in Iberia, and represents it 
as identical with the Rhone, and running westward into the ocean. At-the 
same time, it is clear from one small fragment, 

The Adrianian women shall preserve 
The form of lamentation, 


that Aeschylus placed the course of the Po not far from the Adriatic. It 
is probable, therefore, seeing how little at that time the Athenians knew of 
Italy, that he gave the general name of Iberia to the whole tract of country 
lying between the Adriatic and the ocean-coast from the Rhone to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. 

The most important fragment of the Heliades is preserved by Atheneus, 
xi. p. 469, where he is treating of the golden cup, in which the Sun passes 
in slumber from west to east, under the shadow of night, below the visible 
boundary of the ocean. He gives on this subject passages of Stesichorus, 
Antimachus, Mimnermus, Theolytus, Pherecydes, and, amongst them, tle 
following of Aischylus, being unquestionably part of an address by the 
Chorus to Phaéthon: we adopt Hermann’s reading :— 


Where, on the limits of the western deep, 
The golden vessel, framed by Vulcan’s art, 
Awaits thy sire’s descent. When he has found ' 
Refuge and rest beneath the thickest gloom 
Of sacred sable-steeded Night, therein 
He holds his billowy, long, cireumfluous way. 
There are two fragments of uncertain dramas which Hermann thinks 
may be assigned to the Heliades : one which may be aptly addressed to 
discourage the rashness of Phaéthon :— 
*Tis wrong to bear a too swift-footed course, 
For none who fail have credit for good counsel. 
The other may have been spoken by the Heliades, comparing their fate 
with that of the Pleiades, and justifying, by example, their incessant la- 
mentation :— 


S 


0 


The seven illustrious daughters 
Of Atlas wept their father’s heavy toil, 
Bearing the weight of heaven ; where now they wear 
The forms of nightly splendour, wingless Pleiads. 
Whatever was the plan of Aischylus, it was in all probability confined 
to the fate of Phaéthon and his sisters. Euripides, we may agree with 


if 
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Hartung, ‘varied and extended the argument by introducing the nuptial 
preparations and the _ of Clymene. Clymene became apace J the 

rincipal character. This change was the source of the many excellences 
by which this drama was distinguished ; and how great these were, any 
one capable of judgment must understand from its remains.’ 

Goethe prefaces his restoration by expressing his sense of the profound 
reverence with which such precious remains are to be a Senaalaih and re- 
marking on the simple tragic grandeur of the fable, in which the action is con- 
fined to the locality, and not extended to the whole universe, as in Ovid and 
Nonnus; so that the interest is concentrated on the persons of the drama. 

According to the view which we have taken of the arrangement, the 
action begins with the dawn. The discussions of Phaéthon with Clymene 
and Merops, and his departure for the Palace of the Sun, take place before 
sunrise. His fall occurs while he is yet on the ascent. The thunder- 
clap, and the fall, as of a meteoric mass, announce the catastrophe to 
Clymene and the Chorus. The early bolt of Jupiter prevents the cala- 
mities which the longer course of Phaéthon, in the later poets, inflicts 
on the world. The Sun apparently, however grieving for his child, re- 
sumes the vacant place, A the solar chariot continues its way through the 
heavens. The nuptial preparations, begun by the old king in his morning 
hope, are continued by bins, in ignorance of the fate of his supposed son, til 
nearly tlieevening. The anguish and fears of Clymene are separated by the 
nuptial chorusfrom the discovery of the catastrophe by Merops, his consequent 
mourning and anger. The intervening deity then reconciles the husband to 
the wife, and points to both a melancholy consolation in the eternal rest of 
Phaéthon under the shade of his sisters, weeping amber on his tomb. 

‘May after time,’ says Goethe, ‘ discover more of this inestimable work. 
I almost envy the happiness of those who may live to see it, and may be 
thereby further excited to persevere in the study of antiquity, whence 
solely pure education, and the advancement of the nobler humanities, are 
to be hoped and expected.’ 

In this vow and in these hopes we most fully and cordially concur; 
thinking, as we do with Harris, that the ‘ golden period’ of Grecian great- 
ness, within which the Athenian tragic theatre flourished, was ‘a providen- 
tial event in honour of human nature, to show to what perfection the 
species might ascend.’* M.S. O. 












































































































































Postscript: referred to in the Note to verse 198. 


WE said we should notice, incidentally, any essential differences in the arrange- 
ment. We did not add, in the interpretation ; for this would lead us too far from 
our present purpose into criticism on various readings. This passage, however, 
having been the subject of much controversy, and, what is worse, of an ‘emendation,’ 
which has found favour, though it appears to us one of the most monstrous ever made, 
we hope to be excused if we make it an exception to our rule of critical abstinence. 

The passage, as it stands in all the best editions of Longinus, is: 
Ilarip & bribe vera Lepiov Bebo 
“Inreve, raida vovleror. 












tutgersius (Varie Lectiones, L. Bat. 1618,) proposed as an emendation Serpaiov. 
This has been rejected by the editors of Longinus: Faber, Tollius, Pearce, More, 
Toup, Weiske; and almost as unanimously adopted by the editors of the fragments : 
Barnes, Musgrave, Dindorf, Bothe, Wagner. It seems to us difficult to imagine a 
more outrageous absurdity. 








Leapaioc, or cepaddpoc, tx7oc, is the outer horse on either side. The inner 
horse is the yoke horse. The cétpaiog occurs in Sophocles, with the addition of 
éé£voc, to show that it was the outer horse on the right side. Eschylus and 
Euripides use cerpagédpog in a general sense, as characterising either co-operation or 
freedom of action: but, in a particular sense, neither of these words would be pro- 
perly used, without expressing the right or left side. 

The Sun rode behind. Behind, with reference to the chariot, obviously. But 
how can the adverb éz:a8¢ be construed with yra, so as to make it signify behind 
the back of the horse? And then, what becomes of izzeve? How could the Sun ride 





























* Hermes, book iii. chap. v. 
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behind the back of the horse, unless he rode on his tail? Butif he rode on him atall, 
he would be a postilion to his own chariot, and take on himself a share in its guidance, 
which he had indisputably abandoned, wholly and exclusively, to Phaéthon. 

And if he placed himself behind the horse, without riding on him at all, he 
would be only self-supported: floating in vacuo. Mythology gives all the gods 
vehicles ; excepting only those who have wings. Apollo and Vulcan fall from 
heaven. Mercury never starts on his errand till he has tied on his talaria. 

We concur with the editors of Longinus in rejecting Rutgersius’s emendations 
and in adhering to the MS. reading, Lerpiov. 

We concur with Toup and Weiske in rejecting the interpretation which some 
have given to Leipvoc: equus astricus. If this had been otherwise correct, Euripides 
would not have used the term vaguely: he would have specified the star to which 
the horse belonged. But there is no authority for such an interpretation ; nor for 
supposing that the Sun had any rest-horses, like a modern four-in-hand. His four 
steeds were immortal and unchangeable, like himself. 

The literal translation of the passage, as it stands in Longinus, is : 


The Father, behind, having gone on the back of Sirius, 
Rode, advising his son. 


It is difficult to imagine the God of Day riding on the back of a dog: even of 
the Canis Celestis. 

But the name Sirius does not necessarily suggest the idea of adog. If Seipsoc 
be correctly derived from Seip, ‘Sol, teste Suida’ " (Steph. Thes, ed. V alpy. p- 8288), 
Leipwoc acrip is Stella Solaris, the Star peculiarly belonging to the Sun, as his 
auxiliary in the diffusion of heat. ‘ This Star is also called the Dog of Orion :’ but 
Sirius is another name of the Star, not the name of the Dog. 

In passages where poetical dignity is given to the personified Star, he is called 
only Sirius. Quintus Smyrnaeus seems to give a chariot and horses to Sirius in the 
passage cited by Toup : 

Oiog Bex mEparwy ay rapaiverat ’Qxeavoio 
"Héduoc, Synrov é iwi xP6va Tvp dpaptoowr, 
Tlvo, bre ot wHotot Kai Gppace cupdgiper’ aoTip 
LTeiptoc . 

‘As the Sun appears, rising up from the limits of Ocean, radiating splendid fire 
on the earth: when the Star Sirius is borne, together with him, by horses and 
chariots.’—i. e. when the chariots and horses of Sirius and the Sun run side by side 
along the circle of the sky. 

The MSS. of Longinus have all dmte9ev ora, from which the editors have made 
bmiobe vera, dropping the aspirate. 

A reading, still nearer to the MSS. than that which has been adopted, would 
be émoO iv @ ra: 

Tlario & brio’ tv @ ra Letpiov Pebwe 
“Iaeve, Taida vovlerar. 

‘The Father, having gone behind, in that part of the sky in which were the 
res Sirii (Sirius himself, his chariot and horses), rode, admonishing his son.’ We 
suggest this, with all deference: but we think it a presentable lection. 

The Greeks computed their canicular days from the heliacal rising of Sirius— 
the time when his rising first becomes visible in the morning twilight—which is 
not till he is about fifteen degrees in advance of the Sun: in other words, when the 
Sun is about fifteen degrees below the horizon, at the time of the rising of the Star. 

The cosmical rising of Sirius (the time when he rises with the Sun,) is therefore 
about fifteen days earlier than the heliacal. Intermediately, the Star, being in the 
path of the Sun, is lost in the splendour of his rays. 

At Athens, in the time of Euripides, the heliacal rising of Sirius, by an 
approximative computation, occurred in the beginning of July: the cosmical, con- 
sequently, just after the middle of June. 

t occurred, therefore, before the close of the period within which the night- 
ingale sings: the season distinctlymarked in the beginning of the tragedy, vv. 41—45. 

Immediately before his cosmical rising, Sirius, as we have said, poetically con- 
sidered, was close behind the Solar chariot. 

“Iamevey is used for riding in a chariot. “H\wog dvirredwy, in the prologue of 
Ton, is the rising Sun. 

If we were to make a picture in our minds of the position, we should place the 
chariot of Sirius behind the chariot of the Sun, a little on one side : the horses of 
Sirius abreast of the solar wheels: Sirius, not as a dog, but as a sidereal deity; 
and Helios standing by him in the chariot, on the side nearest to Phaéthon. 


M. 8. O. 
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Cuarter VII. 


MONG the last of Dembinski’s 

acts, during the brief tenure of 
his command, was the occupation 
of Szolnok, which General Dam- 
janich undertook at his order, and 
executed on the 5th of March. A 
railroad connects Szolnok with Pesth; 
the place commands the crossings 
of the Theiss. Hence its possession 
had long been coveted by the Hun- 
garians. At the end of January it 
had been assaulted and taken by 
General Perezel, who, at the head 
of a national free corps, rushed upon 
Szolnok with that impetuosity 
which characterized all his under- 
takings, and which, in many in- 
stances, insured their success. In 
his battle of Szolnok he defeated 
an army of 20,000 imperialists, 
driving them across the Theiss, and 
along the line of railroad to Szegled. 
General Ottinger, one of their ca- 
valry an was severely wounded 
in the battle, and died soon after- 
wards. Perezel captured twenty 
pieces of cannon and 1800 prisoners, 
and 1200 Austrians were killed in 
the battle. On this occasion Pesth 
and the Austrian central depdt in 
that capital were considered to be 
seriously threatened, and measures 
were taken for their instant re- 
moval. But the danger arising to 
the power of Austria from the foot- 
ing the Hungarians had obtained 
in the plain between the Theiss 
and the Danube, was averted by 
a sudden thaw. Perezel retraced 
his steps to the left bank of the 
Theiss, to prevent the possibility 
of his being cut off from Schone 


and the bulk of the Hungarian 
Theiss army. But, after General 
Dembinski’s operations at Polgar, 
and after the scene of war had, 
under his command, again been re- 


moved to the _ between the 
Theiss and the 







terminate with the present volume. 


Being under the necessity of compressing 
some part or other into the smallest possible space, to leave room for a de- 
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road to Pesth, became an event of 
vast importance. Thanks to Dem- 
binski’s measures, forces to the 
number of 23,000 men were con- 
centrated in and around the city, 
while a corps of 24,000 occupied the 
omy across the river at Tisza- 
tired. It was Dembinski’s plan to 
reinforce the troops at Szolnok by 
17,000 men from Tisza-Fiired, and 
with a powerful army of 40,000 men 
to attack Prince Windischgritz at 
Maklar, to cut him off from Pesth, 
and to drive him upon Erlan and 
Mezé-Kovesd. This manceuvre was 
certain of success, and it is as certain 
that it would have shortened the 
campaign by at least four weeks. 
The event showed that weeks, and 
even days, were of vital importance 
to the cause of Hungary. Gargey’s 
conspiracy, and Mr. Kossuth’s weak- 
ness, precluded the execution of the 
maneuvre which Dembinski had 
planned. In vain did that officer, 
even after his deposition, tender his 
advice, entreat, nay, implore, the 
President Kossuth to reward Gene- 
ral Damjanich’s successful under- 
taking, and reinforce him, if not 
with 17,000 at least with 15,090 men. 
Vain was his prediction, that the 
bridge of Tisza-Fiired would pro- 
bably be lost from want of moral 
power, but that the bridge of Szolnok 
would certainly be lost from the 
want of an efficient number of 
troops. His advice and his en- 
treaties were alike unheeded, and 
although the operations which the 
young Hungarian officers commenced 
were crowned with success, there is 
reason to believe that the same ad- 
vantages might have been obtained 
at a smaller sacrifice of time and 
troops, and that the subsequent 
victories of Mr. Kossuth’s armies 
were owing rather to the almost 
fabulous bravery of the young Hun- 
garian soldiers than to the general- 
ship of their leader.* 
he chief army of the Hungarians, 


tailed treatment of the political part of the revolution, we have chosen the mili- 


tary operations of March and April, for the very reason that they are most conspi- 
cuous, and most generally known, while the Transylvanian campaign, the events 


which accompanied the siege of Buda, and the cause and effects of the Russian 
intervention, are less understood. - 
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which was now commanded by 
Gérgey, Klapka, Damjanich, and 
Péltenberg resumed its operations 
in the latter half of March. Advanc- 
ing from Szolnok to Szegled, they 
attacked, and defeated the Ban 
Jellachich at Tapio Biski, and pur- 
sued him to Isaszegh, where he 
effected a junction with General 
Schlick’s corps, which, however, 
could not save him the disgrace of 
another defeat. Prince Windisch- 
griitz, who brought his corps up to 
the rescue of his lieutenants, met 
the Hungarian army successively at 
Hatvan and Gadalls. Here again 
the good fortune and the bravery of 
the Hungarian troops prevailed. 
Prince Windischgritzretreated from 
the field of battle, and sought to 
collect his shattered forces on the 
Rakosh plains in front of Pesth, 
while the Ban Jellachich, with a 
large hostile army interposing be- 
tween him and his leader, made a 
rapid and disorderly retreat into the 
counties on the fon Danube, 
where his own province was threat- 
ened by the successful mancuvres 
of General Perezel. That officer, 


who, on the 3rd of April, gained a 


battle over the Servians, at St. 
Thomas, and who, although repulsed 
by the troops of that tribe at Titel, 
had been able to effect a junction 
with another corps of Hungarians 
under General Vetter, attacked the 
Ban Jellachich subsequently at 
Warasdin, and wnanaiel him to 
retreat upon Kanisha. 

Prince Windischgriitz, on the Ra- 
kosh plain, was meanwhile preparing 
to defend the capitals of Buda and 
Pesthagainst the Hungarians, whose 
light horse surrounded him and 
harassed his army. He fortified 
the two cities on which the centre 
of his forces leaned, but the Hun- 
garians, while they occupied theim- 
perialist commander on the Rakosh, 
and by means of feigned attacks led 
him to believe that they were watch- 
ing their opportunity for a great 
and decisive battle, withdrew in fact 
their troops from the plains, and 
marching up the Danube to Waitzen, 
defeated an Austrian corps under 
General Gétz, which held that city. 
General Gotz, who fell in the streets 
of Waitzen, was buried with mili- 
tary honours. On the 18th April, 
they routed another imperialist 
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— under General Wohlgemuth, 
at Nagy Sarlo, and two days later 
they defeated a corps of fresh troops 
under General Welden, at Pered. 
Their troops entered Pesth, relieved 
the garrison of thefortressof Komorn 
and forced the passage of the Danube 
at Atsh on the 26th April. On the 
3rd May they crossed the river 
Waag at Zered, defeated the Impe- 
rialists at Altenberg, took the cities 
of Neutra, Raab, Tyrnau, and 
Wieselburg, and threatened Press- 
burg and the Austrian capital. 

Nor were the successes of the 
Hungarian arms confined to the 
territories on the banks of the 
Theiss, the Danube, and the Waag. 
General Bem, who commanded in 
Transylvania, and who, after his 
unsuccessful attack upon Herr- 
manstadt, on the 7th February, had 
been compelled to assumeadefensive 

osition at Stolzenfels, met General 

uchner and the imperialists again 
at Bieski, and defeated them to such 
an extent that no obstacle could be 
thrown in the way of his advance 
against Kronstadt and Herrman- 
stadt, the capitals of Transylvania 
and the central points of the Saxon, 
that is to say, of the German districts 
of that province. The assistance of 
a Russian corps, which was in pos- 
session of the adjacent Turkish 
principalities of the Danube, was 
solicited by the Saxon population 
and readily granted. Herrmann- 
stadt and Kronstadt were occupied 
by Russian brigades. Engaging 
these on the 14th of March, General 
Bem forced them back into Walla- 
chia, and after compelling the re- 
mainder of General Puchner’s 
Austrians to follow their example, 
he completed the conquest of Tran- 
sylvania on the 20th of March, and 
organized the administration of the 
province and its defences against 
any future inroads of the Russian 
troops. 

In this manner closed the winter 
campaign of 1849, with a total de- 
feat of all the invading armies. Mr. 
Kossuth’s energy and unparalleled 
powers of agitation —the historic 
gallantry of the Magyar people— 
the unpopularity of the Austrian 
rule, and the mistaken policy of the 
imperialist generals: their attempts 
to capture the rebels rather than to 
suppress the rebellion—their se- 
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curity, indolence, and the brutality 
by which they arrayed against them- 
selves all ranks and classes —all 
these circumstances combined to 
rescue Mr. Kossuth’s party from the 
destruction they courted by their 
private quarrels, and which would 
have overtaken them if they had 
been opposed to a prudent and active 
government in Austria. As it was, 
the organization of the Hungarian 
people against the foreign invader 
will always remain a subject of just 
admiration in the history of modern 
times. The small national army 
which struck the first blow against 
the invader Jellachich had increased 
to more than a hundred thousand 
men. Persons who but a few months 
ago were profoundly ignorant of the 
art and practice of. war, were now 
broken to the field and tried in 
battle against the old regiments 
of the Austrian empire. A nation 
whose indolence had become pro- 
verbial, was in possession of vast 
and eflicient military workshops and 
factories. About the end of April 
the armies under Mr. Kossuth’s com- 
mandnumbered not lessthan 400,000 
men, in thirteen corps,and consisted 
of 67 regiments of regular infantry, 
21 regiments of Honveds, 6 batta- 
lions of foreign auxiliaries, 2 regi- 
ments of artillery of 1000 men 
each, a carabinier corps of 1600 
men, 6 regiments of rifles, 28 regi- 
ments of hussars, 14 regiments of 
mounted Honveds, and 2 regiments 
of mounted rifles. Of these troops 
about 190,000 men were fully armed 
and equipped; the rest were armed 
with seythes, pickaxes, pitchforks, 
and lassoes. 

It is true that these marvels were 
not produced by agitation alone, but 
that strong, and sometimes tyran- 
nical measures were resorted to by 
the President Kossuth and the 
Committee of Defence; that pa- 
triotism was, in many instances, 
goaded on by terrorism; and that 
sacrifices for the cause of the coun- 
try were not only demanded but 
also frequently extorted. In the 
course of his Servian campaign, 
General Perczel, after the taking of 
Neusatz, pressed all the male Ser- 
vians, between the ages of fifteen 
and forty, and compelled them to 
join his corps. The expenses of the 
war were chiefly defrayed by assig- 
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nats on the national property, which 
Mr. Kossuth caused to be printed, 
and of which the acceptance, in lieu 
of payment for services and stores, 
was enforced under heavy penaities. 
After the evacuation of Pesth by 
the Austrians, the parliament, then 
sitting at Debreczin, issued a ter- 
roristic decree against the persons 
and properties of those who, during 
the Austrian occupation of the 
capital, endeavoured to form a 
legion for the suppression of the 
rebellion. Two persons, E. Miskey 
and Hoffner, who took office under 
the Austrians, were tried by court- 
martial and shot, by order of the 
Committee of Defence. The Ca- 
tholic priests, who were generally, 
and perhaps justly, suspected of 
favouring the cause of Austria, were 
persecuted, and in many instances 
put to death by the Magyar com- 
missioners and officers. Thus, for 
instance, was the Rev. Mr. Mericzay, 
an old priest in the diocese of 
Waitzen, executed by the order of 
General Damjanich. The parish 
priest of Koka, and four other 
priests, were shot. A. Krasnzanski, 
the archdeacon of Saros, was ill- 
treated, arrested, and taken to 
Kashau. Thirty other priests were 
held in close confinement because, 
in 1848, they had refused to pro- 
mulgate Mr. Kossuth’s proclama- 
tions. In Transylvania the Pro- 
testant pastors Roth and Binder 
were shot by the troops of General 
Bem. In the same provinces Ge- 
neral Czetz decreed the execution of 
two priests—M. Greising, of Kron- 
stadt, and M. Wellman, of Fogo- 
rash. It will always be impossible 
to determine whether these persons 
and others suffered for real political 
crimes, for violations of that strict 
discipline which the rulers of a coun- 
try in a state of war are bound to 
enforce, or whether they were pu- 
nished for their opinions rather 
than for overt acts. But certain it 
is, that the official lists of persons 
tried and executed by Mr. Kossuth 
and his lieutenants, as published by 
the Austrian government after the 
war, cannot for one moment be re- 
lied on as indicative of the degree 
of terrorism which the national 
government of Hungary employed 
in dealing with its subjects. For 
while these lists quote hundreds of 
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political martyrs whom the Hun- 
garian chiefs put to death for their 
attachment to the house of Austria, 
it is proved that the majority of 
these pretended martyrs suffered 
death for larceny, robbery, espio- 
nage, or mutiny—crimes which the 
courts-martial of all countries and 
of all times have visited with capital 
punishment. All those necessary 
acts of rigour by which the internal 
discipline of an army in times of 
war is maintained, ome by the 
Austrian government been repre- 
sented as acts of political persecu- 
tion. In this, as in many other 
instances, the antagonistic parties 
are at pains to conceal the truth. 
Enough has, however, transpired 
to show that Mr. Kossuth’s rule was 
neither so sanguinary as his enemies 
pretend, nor so mild and averse to 
the shedding of blood as some of 
his partizans endeavour to repre- 
sent it. He did not compel the 
Hungarians to join his banner and 
fight with him against Austria; 
but, in many instances, compulsion 
was resorted to, and his orders 
were enforced with severity at all 
times, and sometimes with harsh- 
ness. With respect to the Austrian 
prisoners alone, the President of 
the Committee of Defence and his 
generals showed a uniform, though, 
under the circumstances, scarcely a 
judicious kindness and humanity. 
t has been said that while the Aus- 
trian generals treated the captive 
Hungarians as rebels and not as 
prisoners of war, the Hungarians in 
their turn seemed to consider their 
Austrian captives in the light of 
masters. The Austrians ill-treated 
their prisoners as criminals of the 
worst kind, whom to punish was at 
once a duty and a pleasure. The 
common soldiers were robbed, de- 
prived of all the necessaries of life, 
and enrolled in ‘ penal companies.’ 
Part of them were sent to fight the 
battles of Austria in Italy; others 
were kept to hard labour in the Bo- 
hemian and German fortresses. The 
captive officers were sentenced to 
imprisonment or death. After the 
surrender of the fortress of Leopold- 
stadt, Baron Mednyanski, an officer, 
and Gruber, an artilleryman, were 
hanged at Pressburg. Ordédy, the 
commander of the place, was con- 
demned to eight years confinement 
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with hard labour. Gérgey’s cle- 
mency to his captives has already 
been alluded to. Mr. Kossuth’s con- 
duct was equally humane. The 
foreign officers alone, and among 
them Dembinski, sought to alleviate 
the miseries of the captive Hun- 
yarians by threats of retaliation. 

embinski, in particular, declared 
that he would shoot a captive Aus- 
trian officer for every Magyar whom 
the Austrians should execute during 
his command, and it appears that 
this threat had its effect at the 
time. He, too, was a strenuous 
advocate of an invasion of Gal- 
licia, but the Hungarian chiefs, al- 
though they assented to the prin- 
- opposed the plan on grounds 
of expediency. Gdorgey’s motives, 
even at that time, were sufficient] 
plain. But Mr. Kossuth still 
adhering to his original idea of a 
national agitation, showed a fatal 
desire to confine the war to the 
Hungarian territory and a strange 
reluctance to carry matters with 
Austria to an extremity. 

At that time, however, in April 
and May, 1849, his very successes 
carried him onwards. Battle after 
battle was gained by the young 
armies of his creation; one Aus- 
trian corps after another was driven 
across the frontiers. The question, 
What was next to bedone? became 
daily more pressing. It left Mr. 
Kossuth’s private councils, where it 
found no satisfactory solution, and 
obtruded itself upon the parliament. 
A compromise with Austria was not 
tobethoughtof. Thedeputiesremem- 
bered Count Louis Batthyanyi’s me- 
diation and his captivity. In former 
times, indeed, the insurgent chief 
Rakoezy had, under similar circum- 
stances, wrung a treaty from the 
imperial government of the day, and 
that treaty had obtained the sanction 
and guarantee of the great European 

wers. But the young emperor, 

is family, Count Griinne, the fa- 
vourite and majordomo, and the 
prime minister Schwarzenberg, had 
given sufficient proofs of their deter- 
mination to obtain all or nothing in 
Hungary. Taking for their pretext 
that rebellion, which Jellachich’s in- 
vasion provoked, and which their 
own injudicious severity fostered, 
they had of their own free will, and 
by a public and solemn act, broken 
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the bond which for three hundred 
years united the empires of Austria 
and Hungary. 

The Austrian constitution of the 
Ath of March, 1849, ignored the ex- 
istence of Hungary asanindependent 
kingdom under the Austrian crown. 
By this charter the kingdom was 
dismembered, its ancient rights and 
privileges abolished, and the people 
placed on the same footing with the 
most dependent provinces of the 
Austrian empire. As far as the em- 
peror was concerned, the war was 
made, not to restore the Habsburg 
family to those limited sovereign 
rights which they could justly claim 
over Hungary, but to conquer that 
country throughout and in the fullest 
sense of the term, and to incorporate 
it with the rest of the Austrian mo- 
narchy. It was for this purpose that 
the army of Prince Windischgriitz 
invaded Hungary; it was for this 
purpose that the early successes of 
that army were followed by the pub- 
lication of a charter which abolished 
the ancient and legal connexion 
between the Habsburgs and their 
Hungarian subjects; which cancelled 
the old coronation compact, and sup- 

lanted it by a new cabinet-made 
aw, which absolved the Hungarians 
from their allegiance in order to pro- 
cure their subjection. The Austrian 
charter of the 4th of March, setting 
aside all historical traditions and 
spurning all precedents of former 
transactions between the twonations, 
appealed directly to the sword as 
the sole arbiter between a prince 
who was resolved to be absolute and 
a nation which was equally resolved 
to obey only oncompulsion. In so 
far as it related to Hungary, it es- 
tablished the maxim, that might is 
right and the success of a cause the 
sole test of its worth. 

This position of the belligerent 
parties ought to be maturely con- 
sidered. It is not enough to say 
that Mr. Kossuth was an ambitious 
and reckless agitator. Neither the 
morbidity of his ambition nor his 
consummate talents of agitation 
would have availed him if he had 
undertaken the task of rousing his 
nation against a beneficent, a just, 
and liberal government. The Hun- 
garians had their grievances almost 
from time immemorial. The great- 
est of these grievances, perhaps, was 
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the brutal manner in which the 
reigning race sought to deprive them 
of their national laws, and to 
sever them from the customs and 
traditions to which they perhaps 
foolishly clung. Nor could Mr. Kos- 
suth, either by agitation or terrorism, 
have converted Hungary into a 
camp and the nation into one vast 
army, if his ambition had not been 
fostered by the encroachments of 
the Austrian cabinet, andif his agita- 
tion had not been supported by a 
brutal and unprovoked invasion of 
the Hungarian territory by Jella- 
chich, the Croatians, and the Ser- 
vians, who acted with the consent 
and at the instance of the Austrian 
cabinet. When that invasion was 
renewed under Prince Windisch- 
gratz, the Austrian armies marched 
at the bidding of a prince who 
claimed a right which was not 
recognised by the Hungarian con- 
stitution ; and who would have been 
a usurper even if he had claimed 
that conditional allegiance, which of 
right still belonged to his uncle 
Ferdinand. But the Emperor of 
Austria’s usurpation went further : 
his lieutenants declared that nothing 
could disarm his wrath but the un- 
reserved, unconditional surrender 
of the “rebellious country ;” and 
until that country lay prostrate at 
their master’s feet, there could be 
no idea of clemency or pardon for 
any of its inhabitants. Thus much 
had been said in the hour of victory, 
nor was one single word retracted 
in the hour of defeat. 

Under these circumstances the 
parliament at Debreczin were com- 
pelled, by the very success of their 
career, to provide for the future 
government of the country. They 
were embarrassed by many plans, 
of which some were impossible and 
others dangerous. Submission, of 
course, was out of the question. 
The regency of an Austrian prince, 
the introduction of a republican 
constitution, after the model of 
that of the United States, the 
election of a Prince of Coburg- 
Cohary to the crown of Hungary, 
were in turn canvassed, proposed, 
and abandoned. To the regency of 
an Austrian prince or the royalty 
of a Coburg-Cohary there was an 
insurmountable obstacle. The im- 
possibility of finding a pretender to 
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thecrown. The introduction of the 
American constitution, which was 
for a time advocated by the wilder 
among the theorists, appeared to be 
clearly out of season. A country 
still reeking with battle fields, torn 
by furious factions, and threatened 
by the power of a great empire, 
was peculiarly unfit for political ex- 
periments. It was generally felt 
that Hungary wanted neither a re- 
presentative of her royalty nor an 
electionary law based on universal 
suffrage ; that the time and its dan- 
gers called for a dictator, and that 
the supreme power ought to be con- 
fided to the most distinguished, 
able, and patriotic among her poli- 
ticians. Mr. Kossuth was pointed 
at as the man whom the parliament 
ought to elect. He was identified 
with the revolution. He had helped 
to make it, and it had made him. His 
national agitation and armament, 
and his defensive operations, had 
just carried the country through a 
terrible crisis. He of all the lead- 
ing men of Hungary was least 
known and most popular. His for- 
tunes were bound up with those of 


Hungary; for of all his country- 


men he was most cordially hated 
by the Austrians. No personal ad- 
vantages could ever compensate him 
for the downfal of the national 
cause. His peculiar position placed 
him beyond the reach of suspicion. 
No one thought of suspecting his 
nerves. 

It is painful to mention another 
consideration, which had ‘its weight 
with at least some of the leading 
men among that restless and ambi- 
tious nation. The agitator had a 
sickly appearance ; he made the 
most of his real and pretended in- 
firmities; and it was believed that 
his days were numbered. His dic- 
Setenkion, at all events, was not 
likely to be of long duration. His 
increasing infirmities, or perhaps his 
death, would open the road to power 
to those who were not yet prepared 
to grasp it. 

hese undercurrents of thought 
influenced the parliamentary de- 
bates on the state of the nation. 
Mr. Kossuth himself took no osten- 
sible part in them, although it 
has been asserted that he sought 
to prepare the military chiefs for 
the result. His overtures were 
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met with great coolness by the 

enerals, and especially by Gorgey. 

‘he officers who felt that their real 
home was in the ranks of the Aus- 
trian army, withdrew ey 
and with horror from any plan whic 
threatened to place an insurmount- 
able barrier between themselves and 
the object of their ambition. 

Their objections, however, if 
stated .were overruled, and Gérgey 
was compelled to submit and bide 
his time. The parliament resolved 
to repudiate the sovereignty of Aus- 
tria, to declare the independence of 
Hungary, and to appoint Mr. Kos- 
suth to the dictatorship. 

These important resolutions were 
publicly pronounced on the 14th 
April. The Lower House, leaving 
the place where it usually held its 
sittings, assembled on that day in 
the Cathedral of Debreezin, where 
Mr. Kossuth, in along and animated 
address, recounted the history of 
the early connexion of Hungary 
with the Habsburghs, their tyran- 
nies, treacheries, and the causes of 
the last war. He protested that 
the time had come for Hungary to 
break the chains she had worn 
through three hundred years of sor- 
row, that she ought to take her 
place among the European states, 
and that a sentence of expulsion 
should be pronounced against that 
dynasty of princes whose govern- 
ment in Hungary presented an 
uninterrupted series of perjuries 
from generation to generation, and 
which had wantonly torn the 
bond that united it to the Hunga- 
rian nation, by forming alliances 
with the enemies of the country, 
robbers and chiefs of factions, 
for the purpose of oppressing the 
nation ; by attempting to annihilate 
its independence and its most sacred 
constitution ; by attacking with a 
strong hand the people which had 
committed no act of revolt; by 
violating the integrity and diminish- 
ing the power of a country which 
they had sworn to maintain, and by 
employing foreign armies for the 
murder of the people and the op- 
pression of its liberties. It was 
absolutely necessary to terminate 
these atrocities, and a resolution to 
that effect was asked at the hand 
of the representatives. The people, 
the army, the circumstances of the 
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time, their duty to God, and their 
honour in the eyes of the world, 
demanded such a resolution, and he 
summoned them to assent to the 
following propositions :— 

1. That Hungary and Transylvania, 
with their dependencies, now and by 
virtue of these presents, shall constitute 
a free, independent, sovereign state, 
whose territorial unity is inviolable, 
whose territory is indivisible. 

2. The House of Habsburg-Lorraine 
having, by its treachery, perjury, and 
by its levying war against the people of 
Hungary, as well as by its violation of 
all compacts—by attacking the integral 
territory of the kingdom—by the sepa- 
ration of Transylvania, Croatia, Sclavo- 
nia, Fiume, and divers other districts, 
from Hungary; and further, by com- 
passing the destruction of the indepen- 
dence of the country by force of arms, 
and by calling in the armies of a foreign 
power for the purpose of annihilating 
its nationality, thereby violating both 
the Pragmatic Sanction and certain other 
treaties concluded between Austria and 
Hungary, on which the alliances be- 
tween the two countries depended, is 
hereby convicted of treason and per- 
jury, and for ever excluded from the 
throne of the United States of Hungary 
and Transylvania, and all their posses- 
sions and dependencies, and is hereby 
deprived of the style and title, as well 
as of the armorial bearings appertaining 
unto the crown of Hungary, and de- 
clared to be banished for ever from the 
said united countries, and their depen- 
dencies and possession. The said House 
of Habsburg is therefore declared to be 
deposed, degraded, and banished for 
ever from the soil of Hungary. 

The third proposition declared 
the intention of the Hungarian na- 
tion to remain in a state of amity 
with all other countries. 

These propositions were voted 
unanimously and byacclamation. All 
the debates had, in fact, taken place 
in the former sittings of the House; 
and the meeting of the 14th April 
was intended rather as a grand pub- 
lic solemnity, than as a consultation 
of the iaalaiaiaes. The same ready 
assent was given to the fourth pro- 
position, which provided in general 
terms that thefuture form of govern- 
ment should be determined by the 
parliament, and that until this point 
should have been decided ‘on the 
basis of the ancient principles which 
have been recognised for ages,’ the 
government of Hungary should be 
in the hands of Louis Kossuth, who 
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should act as governing president, 
assisted by such ministers as he 
should please to appoint. 

The last clause of this extraordi- 
nary state act released the inhabi- 
tants and civil and military authori- 
ties of Hungary from their allegi- 
ance to the House of Austria. It 
provided that any who dared to act 
in opposition to this decree, or who 
in any way presumed to aid or abet 
in violating it, should be punished 
as guilty of high treason. 

The proceedings of the 14th of 
April were decisive for the two 
countries. They convinced the 
Austrian government that Hungary 
had accepted its challenge in the 
spirit in which it was given. The 
furnished the Hungarian nation wit 
a solemn precedent for future revo- 
lutions. They did more than this. 
They aroused the envy and spurred 
on the ambition of the Hungarian 
chiefs, many of whom were opposed 
to Mr. Kossuth and his influence. 
In the legislature, they assisted the 
formation of a party of clerical dig- 
nitaries and magnates who rallied 
around the representatives Kiss, 
Nyary, and Perenyi, who opposed 
the Governor, to the best of their 
abilities. The effect which the de- 
claration of independence produced 
on the army, that is to say on its 
officers, was still more powerful and 
fatal. General Gérgey, and the 

enerals Kiss, Gaspar, Lazar, Térék, 

Teesey, and Klapka, the chiefs of 
the Austrian sympathizers in Hun- 
gary felt that by the proceedings of 
the 14th of April the gulf was 
widened which separated them from 
the goal to which their secret wishes 
and intrigues were directed. With 
much uneasiness and sad forebod- 
ings did they commence calculating 
on the chances of the success of 
that national cause which they pre- 
tended to defend only because they 
wished to profit by its ruin. Their 
patriotism waned with the hope 
of a compromise. The national in- 
surrection had raised them and their 
kind from the subordinate positions 
in which the revolution found them. 
Still they asked with great acerbity 
whether it was for this they had 
fought, and whether Hungary should 
be severed from Austria merel 
to satisfy the ambition of a ‘ quill- 
driver’ and ‘ pettifogger?’ heir 
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bitter regrets and but half-suppres- 
sed invectives showed too plainly 
how little they cared for the nation 
and its independence ; and how de- 
plorable is the case of a people which 
necessity compels to lower the high- 
est dignity in the state within the 
reach of the greedy and ambi- 
tious. 

The Governor Kossuth, indeed, 
endeavoured to repress these rebel- 
lious emotions, partly by menaces 
and partly by bribes offered to the 
vain, uneducated, and sensual. His 
official gazette, the Kézliny, de- 
nounced those who at such a crisis 
could prefer their own sordid inte- 
rests to the prosperity and the glory 
of the country. Better had it been 
for them if they had never been 
born than that they should dare to 
stop an enthusiastic nation in its 
progress to freedom! From this 
and other newspaper articles which 
were published by Mr. Kossuth’s 
authority, it appears that the Gover- 
nor of Hungary was fully aware of 
Gérgey’s enmity and the intrigues 
of his party, and that he had the 
will but wanted the courage to re- 
press them. 

Promotions, promises of future 
distinctions and advancement, flat- 
tering letters, in which vain and 
selfish young officers, such as General 
Klapka were compared to the he- 
roes of the purest days of ancient 
Rome—these and other baits were 
held out to the commanders of the 
army, whom the Governor sought 
moreover to conciliate by a laxity of 
discipline which stands unparalleled 
in military history, and which in the 
second campaign caused all the com- 
manders of the corps to act for them- 
selves—thereby defeating the suc- 
cess of all combined movements of 
large masses of troops. Bribes of a 
grosser kind were employed where 
they were less needed. The soldiers 
and petty officers of the national 
armies were pre-excellent by cou- 
rage, devotion, and patriotism. Ne- 
vertheless it was thought proper to 
gain them for the parliamentary de- 
claration of independence, by double 
rations of food, wine, and tobacco 
—largesses which astonished the 
troops, while the malcontents took 
occasion to argue that the Governor 
would offer no bribe unless he 
wished the military to promote his 
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private views rather than the welfare 
of the country. 

The cities for the most part hailed 
the declaration of independence 
with real or pretended joy. It is al- 
ways difficult to discoverthereal feel- 
ings and motives of the bourgeoisie. 
The citizens, who throughout the 
revolution sided with the strongest 
party, were in this instance too the 
most zealous supporters of the Hun- 
garian commonwealth, for that is the 
a translation of the name 
which the Governor gave to the 
country during the interregnum. 
At Kashau, the change was pro- 
claimed with great solemnity. Be- 
nitzki, a Pole, addressed the popu- 
lace on the occasion; in consequence 
of his speech, the pictures of the 
Habsburg princes were removed 
from the townhall. Illuminations, 
popular fétes, and other demonstra- 
tions signalized the event in all other 
Magyar towns. 

Mr. Kossuth’s next measures were 
evidently influenced by the desire to 
connect his new power with the 
aristocratic traditions of the country, 
and to fill the public mind with an- 
ticipations of the stability and splen- 
dour of his government. In the 
cabinet which i formed, he placed 
Count Casimir Batthyanyi at the 
head of foreign affairs; the secre- 
taryship of the war-department was 
thrust upon General Gérgey, to the 
signal annoyance of that officer. The 
parliament offered the Governor the 
apanage which under the former 
reign had been paid to the Palatine, 
but Mr. adie who had the freest 
control of the national exchequer and 
resources, declined the offer. At 
the same time, he strained his vir- 
tual irresponsibility by laying hands 
on the treasures of the church. 
The gold and silver vessels which 
were at his command, taken from 
all the sacred places in Hungary, 
were stated at the time to have fur- 
nished him with coin to the amount 
of 22,000,000 florins, or about 
2,200,0007. It is asserted, but it 
ought also to be said that it is 
scarcely possible to authenticate the 
fact,that he took three hundredweight 
of silver from the church of Kashau 
alone. He originated the idea, and 
drew up the statutes, of a new order 
of military knighthood, for courage 
shown in battle. At his command 
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plans weredrawn up and submitted to 
the parliament, of great public works 
for the improvement of the capital. 
Among these projected improve- 
ments was a Palace of the Invalids, 
public parks on St. Margaret’s island 
near Pesth, and a large harbour and 
docks at the same place. There was 
a railroad from Pesth to Szolnok— 
the Governor proposed to continue 
that railroad to Debreczin. Prepa- 
rations were also made for the for- 
mation of a special life-guard of 400 
chosen men, to attend the Governor 
on his journeys, and guard his pa- 
lace ; and it was announced that the 
parliament should meet at Pesth at 
an early period. 

Those who examine the restless en- 
ergy and the vastness of these plans, 
mustneedsfeelthat they provided for 
distant and uncertain contingencies, 
and that in part they were intended 
to mask the neglect of nearer and 
more sacred duties. Of all the accu- 
sations which have been directed 

ainst Mr. Kossuth there is none 
which strikes so deep, none which, 
if proved, so completely condemns 
him, as the charge that after his 
accession to sovereign power, he 
identified the state with himself, 
instead of identifying himself with 
the state. He did not separate his 
own interests from those of his 
country (indeed it would have been 
impossible for him to doso), but he 
consulted his own likings and dis- 
likings—his own opinions and pre- 
judices—his own hopes and fears—in 
preference to the safety of the coun- 
try, and the success of that revolu- 
tion which he had fostered, and from 
which he derived whatever influence, 

wer, and dignity he possessed. 

e forgot that in times of great 
danger, the practical irresponsibility 
of a public servant only adds to the 
weight of his moral responsibility, 
and that there are seasons at which 
a statesman’s power is extended, not 
for his own sake, but to meet the 
extraordinary extent of his duties. 
In no one instance is this so clearly 
shown as in Mr. Kossuth’s criminal 
connivance at Gérgey’s rebellion in 
the first instance, and afterwards at 
his treachery. 

That obstinate and intractable 
commander did not indeed decline 
the seat in the cabinet which the 
Governor offered to him. He 
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accepted the post, but remained 
with the army, where he held the 
chief command of those various 
corps which, after the battle of 
Waitzen, relieved the fortress of 
Komorn by defeating the Austrians 
under General Schlick, at Acz. He 
had the Governor's command to fol- 
low up the advantage which had 
hitherto been obtained by pursuing 
the Imperialists across the frontier, 
and into the disaffected Austrian 
provinces. The success of this ma- 
neuvre was likely to be decisive, 
and if executed with quickness and 
energy, it would have enabled the 
Hungarians to dictate their own 
terms of peace at Vienna. 

So obvious were the advantages, 
and so certain was the success of 
this mancuvre, that even General 
Gorgey, though resolved not to carry 
things to an extreme with Austria, 
was at aloss how to evade the order 
without openly confessing his secret 
intentions. In this dilemma he 
fixed upon the fortress of Buda, 
which was still held by an Austrian 
Commander. ‘ Buda, the ancient 
capital of the Hungarian kings, 
durst not remain in the hands of the 
invaders. The minds of his soldiers 
were bent upon taking it.’ Gdorgey, 
whose reckless cruelty to the petty 
officers and soldiers was on re- 
cord, pretended on this and similar 
occasions that his actions were in- 
fluenced by the will of his troops. 
Meeting the governor's positive 
order to invade Austria with this 
futile pretext, and the promise that 
he would carry the fortress at the 
point of the bayonet before the 
third day’s sun had set, he, without 
waiting for further orders, retraced 
his steps along the Danube, and 
marched upon Pesth. Another 
courier, bearing still more peremp- 
tory orders, met him on his way, 
but could not stop his mare 
Gérgey protested it was too late. 
To turn back again would be a si 
of indecision, and as such fatal to the 
discipline of the army. It was per- 
haps for the purpose of provi 
his determination that he insiste 
on retaining the whole of his cavalry 
with his corps. Fifty two escadrons 
of hussars, instead of being sent 
across the Austrian frontier, were led 
by Gérgey against a fortress which 
is situate on a steep hill, and which 
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he boasted that he could take by 
acoup-de-main. In spite of the fear 
which Gérgey's brutality created, 
even the citizens of Pesthventuredon 
an indirect remonstrance. They im- 
plored him to send his cavalry against 
Austria, and proposed to supply 
him, for the estafette and orderly 
service, with a troop of their mounted 
national guard. Gérgey treated 
them scornfully and dismissed them 
with great rudeness. On the Ist of 
May he established his headquarters 
at Pesth, and made his preparations 
for the siege of Buda. 

It will always remain a matter of 
doubt whether or not this act of 
flagrant insubordination was the 
result of a secret understanding with 
the Austrian cabinet. Gérgey, the 
stern republican, that ‘ truly Spartan 
character,’ as Mr. Kossuth sometimes 
delighted in describing him, was al- 
ways on intimate terms with the cap- 
tive Austrian officers, some of whom 
he released. As a fortified place, 
Buda was untenable. Though im- 
portant asa point d’appui for a large 
army, and important also because 
it commanded the city of Pesth and 
the crossings of the river, it was a 
place not of honour but of ruin for 
a small and detached garrison. The 
keeping of Buda under the circum- 
stances was a wilful sacrifice of 
human life and military strength, 
unless it could be foreseen that the 
siege of the place would furnish a 
pretext for discontinuing the defen- 
sive operations against the Austrian 
frontier. The garrison which the 
Imperialists left at Buda was small ; 
it mustered at most 4500 men, and 
these were Croatian and Italian 
troops, upon whom the Cabinet set 
no great value. The officer in com- 
mand of the place, too, was curiously 
selected. Major-General Hentzi, a 
Swiss mercenary in the Austrian 
army, had once already in the course 
of the war been a captive in the 
hands of the Hungarians. He had 
been discharged on parole—that is to 
say, he had pledged his word as an 
officer and a gentleman to remain 
inactive to the end of the war, and 
on the strength of that promise he 
had been allowed to depart. He had 
broken his promise, and forfeited all 
claim to the courtesies of war, by 
again serving in the Austrian army 
against the Hungarians. Such a 
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man was not likely to capitulate— 
dishonoured, he could not trust to 
the honour of others. Such a man 
was also most fit to be sacrificed ; 
for it is in the nature of arbitrary 
power to despise those most who 
most disgrace themselves in its ser- 
vice. Major-General Hentzi was 
installed in the fortress, with orders 
to defend it to the last, and with a 
promise that an army should come 
to his relief. They who placed him 
there knew that he must perish, 
unless the siege were protracted to 
a most unreasonable length. 

If the Austrian commanders calcu- 
lated on the length of the siege, it 
must be admitted that Gérgey justi- 
fied their reliance on the tardiness 
of his operations. Instead of attempt- 
ing a coup-de-main, and storming 
the fortress within three days, he 
leisurely commenced distributing his 
large army into regular cantonments, 
and trenches were opened and bat- 
teries constructed on the hills which 
command the castle of Buda. Some 
time, too, was lost in an attempt to 
negotiate with the garrison, and to 
intimidate the Austrian commander 
by menaces, and prevent his bom- 
barding the city of Pesth. The result 
was that Major-General Hentzi bom- 
barded the city even before a single 
gun had been fired on the part of 
the besiegers. An enormous amount 
of property was destroyed on this 
occasion, and throughout the siege, 
which instead of three, lasted twenty 
days. For after a long and useless 
cannonade, and several futile at- 
tempts to storm the fortress, Gérgey 
seemed suddenly to remember 
that, in order to make a practicable 
breach, it was necessary to have 
cannon of heavy calibre. Ordnance 
was consequently sent for from Ko- 
morn and Acz. Upon its arrival, a 
breachwas made, and on the morning 
of the 20th May, the fortress was 
carried by assault. General Gérgey 
himself was innocent even of this 
tardy success. The very numbers 
of his troops made a certain degree 
of energy unavoidable, and when the 
breach was practicable, and no pre- 
tence could be discovered to delay 
the assault, Buda fell through the 
dauntless courage and perseverance 
of the national troops. The combat 
continued from three to seveno’clock 
in the morning, when those that were 
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left of the garrison surrendered to 
the Honveds. Hentzi was among the 
victims of theday. Gérgey entered 
the fortress exactly one hour after 
its surrender, to draw up a bom- 
bastic proclamation, announcing the 
success of his troops, and claiming 
it as hisown. The ostensible losses 
of the Hungarians were confined to 
the partial destruction of Buda and 
Pesih, and to 1700 men killed and 
wounded. In reality, the nation had 
lost twenty-three days and a golden 
opportunity. In return, they ob- 
tained possession of a fortress, which 
must needs have surrendered, if 
Hungary conquered her other ene- 
mies, and which was of no value, in 
the case of another Austrian inva- 
sion. The stores and ammunition 
which the Imperialists had not been 
able to remove, and which consisted 
of eighty-three cannon, 1400 ewt. 
of gunpowder, 2000 ewt. of salt- 
petre, and 14,000 muskets, were 
of great importance to a corps, 
part of which was but indifferently 
armed, but larger and more valuable 
stores were to be had at Pressburg, 
Vienna, and in the various depots of 
Austria and Bohemia. 

Mr. Kossuth, the lawyer, might 
have pardoned the contemptuous 
disregard which Gérgey evinced for 
his opinion. It was the duty of 
Louis Kossuth, the Governor of 
Hungary, to punish General Gor- 
gey's ieee and to pre- 
vent the strength and the time of the 
nation being thrown away on a 
worthless object. It was the opi- 
nion of all. Hungarians who were 
familiar with the people and the 
army, that the Governor would have 
run no risk if he had deposed the re- 
belliousgeneralandordered his arrest 
and execution. But even if there 
had been danger of a military riot, 
a true patriot would have considered 
that the worst which could happen 
to Hungary was subjection to Aus- 
tria, and that subjection to Austria 
was certain, unless the Governor 
could repress that licentious disre- 
gard of authority of which Gérgey 
set so flagrant and demoralizing an 
example. 

Mr. Kossuth knew and neglected 
his duty. He did more. Since his 
courage could not rise to the level 
of justice, he stooped to flatter the 
criminal. His will was law to the 
parliament, and the parliament re- 
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solved to promote General Gérgey 
to the rank of field-marshal lieute- 
nant, to make him a commander of 
the military order of ‘ Merit,’ and 
to elect a desatadion of the House, 
to congratulate the victorious ofli- 
cer, and express to him the grati- 
tude ofthe nation. Gdrgey accepted 
these demonstrations in a scornful 
manner. After the fall of Buda, he 
conducted his troops to Komorn. 
Here, again, the orders of the go- 
vernment were positive. To make 
up for the loss of time, he was com- 
manded to take the offensive with 
great energy, to attack and disperse 
the Austrians wherever he found 
them, and to prevent the concentra- 
tion of their forces. Instead of doing 
this, heremainedinactive at Komorn. 
A few small corps only were de- 
tached against Oedenburg, Waras- 
din, and Tyrnau. Another attempt 
was made to remove him from the 
army which he paralyzed. He was 
again summoned to proceed to Pesth, 
and enter upon his functions as 
Secretary at War. He appointed 
his friend, General Klapka to the 
War Office, and sent him to Pesth, 
while he himself remained at Ko- 
morn still strenuously occupied in 
keeping his troops out of action, and 
while fresh levies of Austrian troops 
and old regiments drafted from 
Italy were again swarming on the 
frontier and in the districts which the 
Imperialists still occupied. 

t is true an invasion of Austria 
was scarcely required to terminate 
the war, if the belligerent parties 
had been left to fight their own 
battles. Hungary, with a small army 
and young troops, had defeated the 
largest and most formidable arma- 
ment which the Austrian empire 
could bring into the field. e 
Hungarian armies were now organ- 
ized, numerous, and victorious; 
the Austrian troops were lessened in 
number and discouraged ; the popu- 
lation of Austria was rebellious. 
Large garrisons were required to 
keep the various towns and provinces 
of the empire from insurrection. 
Vienna waited for the advent of the 
Hungarians to be revenged for the 
horrors of the siege of October, 1848, 
and for the cruelties and vexations 
which followed the defeat of the de- 
mocratic party. Bohemia remem- 
bered still the promises of March, 
1848, and the 
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Prague. Gallicia was but too anxious 
to follow the example of Hungary ; 
Styria was ripe for revolt. The 
Servians, at one time the most useful 
allies of the court, were dispersed ; 
the Croatians were discouraged and 
epaiet. They had bargained 
for less fighting and more booty. 
Even the cabinet began to show 
signs of dissolution. Count Stadion, 
the prime minister’s coadjutor in 
the ‘restoration of the monarchy,’ 
broke down under the burden of 
his responsibility. He went mad. 
And lastly, the male population of 
the Austrian provinces was com- 
pletely absorbed by heavy conscrip- 
tions; the state was overwhelmed 
with debt and tottering on the verge 
of bankruptcy: the deficit of the 
current year was enormous; gold 
and silver had disappeared, and in 
their place paper money, from 2d. 
upwards, formed the medium of 
circulation. Even this was halved 
and quartered, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the smaller trade. 

There was no great military chief 
to restore the fortunes of the war. 
General Radetzky had done good 
service in Italy ; but in Italy he was 
wanted. Prince Windischgratz was 
incapable. He resigned his com- 
mand even before the battle of 
Waitzen. His successor, General 
Welden, owed his escape from the 
Hungarian armies only to Gérgey’s 
mutiny and the siege of Buda. 
General Schlick had been most effi- 
cient in the last campaign; but it 
was believed that he was not equal to 
the command of alarge army. Per- 
haps his disposition was too mild and 
humane. The chief command against 
Hungary was given to General Hay- 
nau, an officer of great and even of 
ferocious energy, whose name was 
first generally known in connexion 
with an act of cruel retaliation and 
bloodshed at Brescia. He was known 
to be the natural son of a Landgrave 
of Hesse and a Jewess of the same 
country. Of his generalship he 
had yet to give proofs; but his 
talents for the pacification of a con- 
quered country were notorious. 
Among his first acts were the trials 
and executions of several political 
offenders and captured oflicers, 
whom his predecessors had left at 
Pressburg. The cabinet appointed 
him because they had not a better 
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man; the soldiers knew nothing of 
him, and the officers of the army 
disliked him. No one believed in 
his success. 

In this extremity, the Emperor's 
cabinet, though reluctantly and with 
many misgivings, took a step, of 
which the importance and the con- 
sequences have never been generally 
appreciated—not even by those who 
advised it. They asked for the as- 
sistance of a power whose existence 
in the system of European states is 
of very modern date, and whose tra- 
ditions, form of government, popu- 
lation, and means and mode of ac- 
tion, are not European. Ever since 
the partition of Poland and the wars 
against Napoleon, the influence of 
Russian diplomacy on the affairs of 
the states of Europe has progressed 
in a rapidandalarming manner. It 
is the good fortune of that marvel- 
lous country to command the desti- 
nies of two worlds, to be able to 
covet at the same time India and 
Constantinople, to conquer where it 
protects, to influence the councils of 
all other nations, and to acknowledge 
no other influence but that of its 
master. The Russian is, so to say, 
a young nation among the mature 
civilization of ancient Europe ; her 
faculties are scarcely developed, her 
forces still unconcentrated. But 
evenin hereomparative debility, Rus- 
sia, by the extent of her territories, 
by the vastness of her resources, and 
the number of her subjects,and more 
than all this, by her subtle and cau- 
tious policy, joined to an uncom- 
promising, undeviating, and truly 
respectable singleness of purpose, 
has come to be the arbiter, and, in 
amanner, the legislator of the na- 
tions of the continent. Her power 
gains upon, and will one day even 
surpass, that of Great Britain. In 
her early wars she has conquered in, 
and sometimes by, her defeats. It 
is recounted in the Memoirs of 
Mallet du Pan, that after the battle 
of Zorndorf, a Dane, on being told 
that the King of Prussia had killed 
30,000 Russians in that engage- 
ment, replied, ‘No matter ; it is so 
easy for God to make fresh Rus- 
sians.’ This seemingly flippant ob- 
servation contains, in fact, a sum- 
mary of the reasons why the 
Russians have hitherto conquered 
in spite of the frequent and terrible 
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reverses which befel them in all 
their wars. Three nations, which 
at one time were all-powerful on 
the continent—Poland, Sweden, and 
Turkey — have been degraded from 
their high places, stripped of their 
territories, and broken in pieces by 
coming into contact with the infant 
strength of the Russian empire. 
Under the pretence that the vast- 
ness of its dominions makes all 
foreign conquests burthensome, and 
even dangerous, that empire has 
nevertheless extended its frontiers 
even in times of peace; it has 
gained ground on the Baltic and 
on the Black Sea, and its forbear- 
ance, rather than its apprehensions, 
prevents its seizing the Belt and 
the Bosphorus. With respect to 
Austria, the statesmen of Vienna 
must have remembered that the 
majority of their discontented and 
restless subjects belonged to the 
great Sclavonic family, of which the 
Russians are the most formidable re- 
presentatives ; that the Czar’s inte- 
rests had on more than one occasion 
clashed with those of the Habsburg 
princes; and that the same ambi- 
tion which stimulated the Aus- 
trians to the conquest and subju- 
gation of Italy, in preference to the 
colonization of their vast Hungarian 
and Sclavonian provinces, might 
possibly have some influence on the 
sovereign of Russia. The last will 
and testament of Peter the Great 
must have been known to them, 
and they could not be ignorant of 
the fact that its provisions had 
hitherto been faithfully executed by 
the Czars of all the Russias. 

But whatever anticipations of fu- 
ture evil suggested themselves to 
the Emperor's mind, they were 
silenced by the necessities of the 
hour. A foreign auxiliary was 
wanted, and Russia alone was open 
to an appeal. The German States, 
with which the Imperial Cabinet 
was at issue on a question of sove- 
reignty, and which were, moreover, 
still swayed by a party which sympa- 
thized with Hungary, would have 
rejoiced if Austria had stooped to 
solicit their help, but they would 
have refused it. The Prince Presi- 
dent ofthe French Republic wanted 
at that time the power to follow the 
leanings of his mind. Russia was 
altogether in a different position 
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from all the other great powers. 
The success of the Hungarian revo- 
lution would have been the ruin of 
Austria; it would have been a 
source of the greatest danger to 
Russia. She too had crushed some 
nationalities and now held them 
under by main foree. A Hungarian 
expedition into Gallicia would have 
enfranchised the Poles of that Aus- 
trian province, but it would also 
have carried the fire and sword of 
revolution across the frontier into 
the Polish provinces of Russia. The 
Warsaw insurrection of 1830 had 
cost an enormous amount of blood 
and treasure. It was obviously in 
the interest of Russia to prevent a 
repetition of this catastrophe. 

ence the successes of the Hun- 
garian insurrection had been anx- 
iously watched at St. Petersburg. 
Large armies were concentrated, 
and occupied the whole length of 
the frontier which separates the 
Russian dominions from the rest of 
Europe. Poland was one vast camp. 


Troops poured into Bessarabia 
and the Turkish provinces of the 
Danube. Even before the Czar had 


manifested his intentions, his lieu- 
tenant in Wallachia undertook on 
his own responsibility the invasion 
of Transylvania, at the request 
of the citizens of Hermanstadt. 
His ——— though unsuccess- 
ful, had met with the Czar's appro- 
bation ; and when his assistance was 
formally asked, he readily granted 
it. Rumours indeed (for no au- 
thentic news ever reached the world 
from St. Petersburg,) there are, 
which state that the Czar’s desire 
to support Austria met with much 
opposition in his council of state. 

e majority of the senators pro- 
nounced against the intervention. 
It promised no advantages in case 
of success; it might possibly fail, 
and it would certainly be a burden 
to the country. A war, undertaken 
exclusively for foreign interests, 
would disgust the army, which was 
already discontented. The inter- 
course with foreign nations would 
demoralize the Russians. 

In spite of these arguments, the 
Czar persisted in his resolution. As 
he turned to leave the council cham- 
ber, an old senator, whose name 
has been quoted as Jermotow, 
rose, and detained him. He said, 
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‘Charles XII. and Napoleon en- 
gaged in foreign wars against the 
advice of their councillors: those 
wars led to their ruin. Thus it will 
be with the Czar: he endangers 
his own safety and that of the 
country. Please God that I am 
wrong. Russia goes to war, but the 
Czar alone is responsible for the 
consequences !’* 

A few days after this meeting of 
the Senate, the general officers of 
the Russian army were assembled 
at a grand review at St. Peters- 
burg. On this occasion, the Czar 
informed them of his intention to 
make war upon the Hungarians, 
whom he denounced as ‘ robbers, 
murderers, and incendiaries.’ The 
two sovereigns of Austria and Russia 
met at Warsaw, on the 20th May, 
to ratify the alliance. It was stipu- 
lated that 120,000 troops and 40 
batteries should enter Hungary 


through Gallicia and Wallachia, and 
co-operate with the Austrian army 
under General Haynau; that Austria 
should pay no consideration for the 
services of these troops, but that 
their maintenance during the cam- 
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paign should fall on the Austrian 
exchequer. The Russian troops 
commenced their march into Gal- 
licia, and a division of 12,000 men 
under General Panintine, which pre- 
ceded the bulk of the army, hastened 
to reinforce the Austrian forces, 
which were concentrating at Press- 
burg, and which might still have 
suffered from Gérgey’s army. An 
official proclamation and diplomatic 
circular announced the alliance 
and its object to the nations and 
cabinets of Europe. The Gover- 
nor Kossuth, too, issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he protested 
against the Russian intervention. 
He described it as an act by which 
Austria sought to carry out her 
despotic plans at the price of the 
deepest self-abasement ; he asserted 
that the Hungarians would never 
recognise a king who was the 
assassin of his subjects ; and he ap- 
a to the generosity, to the 
iberal instincts, and the interests of 
the European nations, imploring 
them to oppose this propaganda of 
despotism. 






THE EAST AND THE WEST.+ 


ETWEEN the East and the 

West, Great Britian should hold 
the balance; to this her geographical 
position, her antecedents, and her 
prospects equally entitle her; with 
one foot firmly planted on the south 
of the old world, and the other on 
the north of the new, colossus- 
like, she bestrides the globe. The 
daughter of the East, she is the 
parent of the West. While thrones 
‘have bowed their heads to their 
foundations’in Europe, while liberty 
has threatened to run riot into 
anarchy in America, she has kept 
on the even tenour of her way—her 
constitutional monarchy deriving 


strength from the personal freedom 
of her people, and their liberty con- 
firmed while it is controlled by the 
stability of her throne. In polity as 
in position, she occupies the happy 
mean, and can afford to devote all 
her energies to the celebration of a 
great festival to peace; while her 
neighbours, like the knights of 
Branksome, may be said— 

To lie down to rest with corslet laced, 

Pillowed on buckler cold and hard, 

To carve at the meal in gloves of steel, 

And drink the red wine through the 

helmet barred. 

Such might have been not long 

since the self-complacent medita- 





* We give this anecdote for what it is worth: as a Russian tradition which 


found its way across the frontier. 
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tions of some modern representative 
of the typical John Bull, as, rumi- 
nating over his old port, after a 
mighty Anglo-Saxon meal, his eye 
passed lazily over the map of the 
world, innocent, good man, of any 
knowledge of the empire of Great 
Britain beyond the two islands to 
which some centuries ago that em- 
pire was confined, and the general 
idea that the red-marking on the 
map indicated her colonial dependen- 
cies, by what means it was acquired, 
or how it may be preserved, he had 
probably never thought worth while 
to inquire. 

Island pride, a proverb since the 
olden times of Greece, turns John’s 
eyes more willingly to the East than 
tothe West; there comparison flatters 
his vanity, there, notwithstanding an 
occasional shudder at the thought of 
the predatory warfare proper to old 
feudal hatred and military power, 
and the consequent possibility—he 
will not let himself tees proba- 
bility—of invasion, he can afford to 
be somewhat self-complacent in his 
considerations : but if, of necessity, 
his glance is for a moment directed 
westward, if an aspiring Yankee 
»icks his favourite locks and makes 
i tremble for the safety of his 
cash, or cuts down his field of wheat 
with a huge framework of revolving 
seythes, or taking the wind out of 
the sails of his favourite clipper 
yacht, suggests to him that the day 
may come when Britannia will no 
longer rule the waves—if the rapid 
and somewhat eccentric progress of 
his own offspring frightens him from 
his propriety—he winks nervously, 
as if to banish a spectre from his 
vision, and returns to regard his 
European connexion with fond com- 
placency. 

Not so the precocious youth him- 
self, rejoicing in his rapid growth to 
premature manhood. Having shaken 
off the authority of the governor, 
he glories in opposition, and antici- 
pates with self-congratulation, and 
without even the veil of decent con- 
cealment, the approaching decrepi- 
tude of old age, when he may snatch 
the sceptre of the world from the 
hands no longer able to wield it with 
effect; and likethe cloud-compellerof 
Olympus,establish his own dominion 
by the dismemberment of his parent. 

America for the Americans! 
VOL. XLV. NO. CCLXVIII. 
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Such is the watchword, we might 
say the war cry, of the West. Let 
us hear the anticipations of one most 
forward in his antagonism !— 

For 300 years agencies have been at 
work which have tended to deprive the 
old world and all its empires of the 
sway of Asia, and bestow its commerce 
and its wealth upon a younger world, a 
newer empire, and a more equitable 
policy—to the wise and simple repub- 
licans, made up of all nations, equally 
opposed to superstition and tyranny, has 
fallen the dominion of the new world, 
will fall the control of the old. 


America for the Americans is then 
but the first step to the rule of the 
world, in Mr. Squier’s conceptions. 
These high destinies were ‘seen in 
part only in fantasy by the dreamer, 
unseen in their grand magnificence 
until our day,’ but he is witness that 
at least the aspirations after it were 
participated in by the government 
of the Pnited States, from Jefferson 
to Taylor, as the idea was suggested 
by our own Berkeley,in words better 
known on the West than the East 
of the Atlantic, when he wrote— 


Westward the course of empire takes 
its way. 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama of the 
day. 

Time’s noblest empire is the last. 


But by what means does Mr. 
Squier, in this the representative 
of the feelings of ‘United Ame- 
ricans,’ propose to accomplish 
this so much to be desired end? 
By securing the trade of the 
east, and with it the carrying trade 
of the world; by banishing British 
vessels from the Pacific, and mono- 
polizing the fruits of the labours of 
European navigators and conquerors 
during the three centuries he speaks 
of; by accumulating the inheritance 
of Columbus, of Cortez, of Gama, 
and Magellaens—of our own Cabot, 
Raleigh, Drake,Cavendish,and Dam- 
vier—at thecommencement, of Clive, 
Wellington, Napier, and of Cook 
and Vancouver, at the close, of that 
period—not less than of our Arctic 
navigators by sea, and Alexander 
Mackenzie by land. If the birth- 
right has passed from Spain by the 
supineness and sensuality of her 
children in the new world—if she 
sold it as it were for a mess of pot- 
tage, surely we have not yet altoge- 
II 
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ther stultified our own acts, or de- 
nied our antecedents, but may still 
claim to be the genuine, and not 
altogether unworthy descendants 
of those whose names occupy the 
most prominent place in the chart 
of geographical discovery, if not 
altogether the most glorious pages 
of its annals. It may not then be 
beyond our province to direct Mr. 
Bull’s glance to that portion of the 
map on which the eyes of his fore- 
fathers were so long and so ardently 
turned, from whence such great 
consequences have arisen, that he 
may, as he is to perish by the hand 
of his nearest relation, cover his 
face, ejaculate his ‘Et tu Brute,’ 
and die, if not with Roman stoicism, 
at least with decency; or that, should 
the anticipations of his progressive 
offspring prove rather hasty than 
unfounded, he may take the neces- 
sary means to preserve what he has 
gained. 

Egypt was made by Alexander 
the Great the emporium of the 
commerce of the East. The dis- 
covery of the routes round the Cape 
of Good Hope and Cape Horn 
directed that trade into those 
channels in which it now flows ; and 
although for passenger traffic the 
old route is and will continue to be 
used, no better authority than Mr. 
Stephenson can be needed to satisfy 
every one that the carrying trade 
can never return to it. The wide- 
expanded bosom of the Pacific seems 
to woo the pressure of the heavy- 
laden argosie, but the long-promon- 
torial extent of South America lies 
between, and men seek now what 
Cortez sought three centuries ago— 
a passage across central America 
from the Gulf of Mexico to that 
ocean—*‘ that small spot of earth,’ as 
Mr. Squier, revelling in his powers 
of antithesis, delights to call it— 
‘small, as compared with the gigan- 
tic continent—great in reference to 
its geographical position and future 
destiny.’ Will that destiny be ac- 
complished? We think not. The 
works, the titles of which grace the 
first page of this article, afford the 
readiest and most available informa- 
tion respecting the routes proposed 
for this purpose, we will in Pockanif- 
fian phrase ‘combine the informa- 
tion’ they contain for the benefit of 
our readers. . 


The East and the West. 
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It seems but natural, in contem- 
plating the narrow slip of land 
which, between Chagres and Pa- 
nama, scarcely separates the oceans, 
to seek the means of communication 
there ; and the names of Morel and 
Garella, of Hughes and of Lloyd, 
testify to the carefulness and repeti- 
tion of the survey. But what kind 
of communication is to be sought? 
If by it the carrying trade of the 
East and the Pacific is to be secured, 
nothing less than a canal large 
enough for the passage of first-rate 
Indiamen will suffice. In this all 
are agreed, and accordingly all have 
directed their search to the accom- 
plishment of thisend. The necessi- 
ties of such a communication are in 
the first place harbours on either 
side, affording sufficient shelter to 
vessels of that class, and of capacity 
proportioned to their present or an- 
ticipated number; a surface which 
will permit a canal of sufficient size to 
be cut, andwater to supply it. As the 
isthmus of Panama does not fulfil 
the first condition, we need not in- 

uire whether ships could be taken 
through a tunnel, or whether a tun- 
nel is necessary to overcome the 
height of land between the oceans at 
that point. It is enough that to the 
north, Limon Bay would require a 
mole a mile long, built in six or seven 
fathom water, to make it secure, 
or an artificial harbour must be 
formed within it; and that at Pa- 
nama, the open road would require 
two miles of works carried out into 
the sea to connect the town with 
the anchorage. The passenger 
traffic between the west coast of 
South America and the Atlantic has, 
however, been for many years car- 
ried on by this route, and a railwa 
is now building to facilitate it—a wor 
of no ordinary difficulty, which will, 
we may safely predict, close the la- 
bours of those who seek communi- 
cation by it, and supply all its 
natural wants. 

At the eastern extremity of 
Central America, two deep inden- 
tations, the Gulfs of Darien and 
St. Miguel, next attract our atten- 
tion; here on both sides, the first 
condition is realized, but a pre- 
ferable route is offered by the Atrato 
river, already navigable for large 
vessels seventy-six miles, and for 
boats nineteen more. Of this dis- 
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trict indeed little is known; but as 
Humboldt tells us, in 1788a padrein- 
duced his parishioners to dig a canal 
capable of floating, during the rainy 
season, their ‘bongos’ between the 
Atrato and the Niapipi, which flows 
into the Gulf of Tupica, and thus 
opened a passage from sea to sea. 

he highest land necessary to be 
passed is not more than 300 feet, and 
the rise so gentle that a ship’s launch 
has been dragged across in a few 
hours. Here, then, if anywhere to 
the east, a canal may be cut ; but if 
it be, it will only afford passage to 
South America, the re of the 
east will never pass through it, for 
reasons common to all the countries 
round the Gulf of Panama. <Autho- 
rities agree in representing the pas- 
sage to the westward as a most 
tedious affair, twenty miles of west- 
ing being as much as is often made 
in a week, and it is on record that a 
fast-sailing clipper took thirty days 
to reach St. Blas from Panama; 
such a course is clearly an impossi- 
bility for heavy-laden vessels, and 
this difficulty is but little lessened 
by the proposed line from the Chiri- 
qui lagoon to Dulce gulf. 

We find next in order what 
may be termed the Nicaraguan 
route, commencing to the north 
in the river St. Juan, passing by 
it to Lake Nicaragua, and thence 
diverging into six lines for selection 
on the coast of the Pacific. And here 
we are again brought into immediate 
contact with Mr. Squier, whose mis- 
sion to Nicaragua had for its object 
to secure to the United States this 
line of communication, and to banish 
the intruding English from Ameri- 
can soil. Have patience, gentle 
reader—the episode will prove in- 
structive—while we epitomize the 
political portion of Mr. Squier’s 
volumes.* 

In the year 1841, he tells us, 
when it had become no longer mat- 
ter of doubt that the United States 
must acquire large additions to her 
territories by her war with Mexico, 
sufliciently large it might be sup- 
posed to satisfy even republican 
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cravings, although there is reason 
to believe that the instigators were 
sadly disappointed at the result, 
England sent her agents to Central 
America to secure this all-important 
point. Poor England!—from the 
time when the Scot designated your 
children as the ‘false southeron,’ to 
that in’which ‘ perfide Albion’ has 
become a proverb, fraud and artifice 
have been the weapons of your poli- 
tical warfare. A Nemesis, ache 
pursues you, and the day of retribu- 
tion is athand. Mr. Squier did what 
he could to accelerate its dawn, but 
alas, his success was frustrated, not, 
as he pathetically laments, by the 
perfidy of the British, but of his own 
et ae no doubt prompted by 

ritish diplomatists. ah. Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer, as Newton said to 
his dog Diamond, you little know 
the mischief you have done! 

The aggressive nature of republics 
has often been insisted on; we cer- 
tainly have, in our own gencration, 
had ample evidence of its truth, and 
the thin veil which Mr. Squier 
throws over this propensity does 
but ‘show the form it fain would 
hide.’ America for the Americans! 
is his watchword, his war cry—but 
who are the Americans? In central 
America, we might imagine the 
Spaniards, perhaps the remnant of 
the old Mexicans—by no means, but 
‘the wise and simple’ republicans 
del Norte, as he is so fond of styling 
them in Nicaraguan phraseology— 
e.g. accept his description of one 
of the largest proprietors, ‘Seiior 
Hurtado, with his wife and family 
might easily be taken for Ameri- 
cans; in short, himself and his 
republic, the former being the per- 
sonification of the latter, are never 
absent from his mind, and of this, 
the beau ideal of his thoughts, Eng- 
land and the English form the anti- 
thesis. Even the flag of England 
looksdim before the meteor standard 
of the republic—the dirty buntin 
of Mosquitia is very like the English 
ensign—the brilliancy of the flag of 
the United States, displayed from 
his bongo, La Granadina, on the 


* Mr. Squier is a good observer of nature and an archwologist, and has added 
much valuable matter to our previous knowledge of the country and people, par- 
ticularly with respect to the language of the natives, and the discovery of an isolated 
colony of Mexicans in Nicaragua; this portion of his work forms a satisfactory 
supplement to those of Stephens and Baily ; we recommend our readers to pass by 
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river St. Juan, dazzles all beholders. 
In hiseyes the most glorious prospect 
from the volcanic summits of Nicara- 
gua looks American—allwell dressed 
women copy American fashions— 
all noble looking men, might be 
mistaken for Americans; all good 
Central Americans love the ‘ Ameri- 
cans del Norte,’ and hate the ‘ Los 
malditos Inglesas ;’ and to so low an 
ebb does his antipathy extend, that 
he recognises the truthfulness of the 
appellation, ‘una pateza Inglesa,’ 
which he elegantly translates ‘an 
English paw,’ when bestowed by a 
lady, who probably never saw an 
English woman, on the thick ankles 
of a Creole dancer. Time was, when 
the Emperor Frederick, no mean 
judge, it may be safely assumed, 
thought otherwise—when enumerat- 
ing his ‘plas mi’—he adds to ‘ La 
court de Castellana,’ ‘La mans e 
kara d’Angles.’ It is not the cour- 
tesy of the Castilian, but the ‘ paw’ 
of the English that has changed; 
her treachery is manifest even in 
her feet, the science of podology is 
justified, and we may expect in an- 
other century to see our country- 
women with cloven hoofs. 

All this would be simply ridicu- 
lous, did it not denote a foregone 
conclusion, but it is ‘miching male- 
cho, and means mischief.’ Mr. 
Squier, in his capacity of chargé 
d'affaires to Nicaragua, coolly tells 
the authorities of that country, that 
the English must be expelled, and 
the protection of the United States 
extended to Central America against 
theirmachinations, andinthe belief of 
this, he was féted, saluted, and treated 
toan ‘obsequio’ by the people inevery 
town and village; in short, fooled to 
the top of his bent; his simplicity 
allowed him to be deceived into the 
belief that a permanent government 
could be established under such a 
man as Mujioz; and their ignorance 
led them to credit the assertion that 
Americans del Norte ever seck any 
one’s interest but their own; and so 
‘ deceivers, and being deceived,’ they 
both continued to hug their belief, 
till the Clayton and Bulwer treaty 
dissipated the illusion. But hereby 
hangs a tale. 

In the good old times of the Buc- 
caneers, when there was no peace in 
the Spanish main, the Mosquitoes, 
a nation of Indians occupying the 
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coast to the north of the river San 
Juan, fraternized with those respect- 
able individuals in a manner so truly 
republican, as might well attract the 
admiration of Mr. Squier himself. 
This drew upon them the attention 
of England; their king was brought 
over to this country, received at the 
court of Charles the Second, and 
British protection extended to him 
and his people. These Indians had, 
since the time of Montezuma, 
repelled the aggression of the 
Spaniards, and in the year 1758, 
destroyed the only town the in- 
vaders had been able to build 
in their country. Subsequently, 
British soldiers co-operated with 
them in their wars against the 
Spaniards, until the year 1763, and 
their kings were acknowledged by 
many official acts of the British go- 
vernment, both home and colonial. 
For some reason not declared, 
robably to please Spain, Great 

ritain gave up her protectorate, 
demolished her forts, and withdrew 
her soldiers and colonists from Mos- 
quitia; but the nation resisting the 
omination of the Spaniards, who 
never therefore occupied the terri- 
tory, the protectorate was resumed, 
and subsequent kings have received 
the benefit of it until the present, 
who, educated under English aus- 
pices, in accordance with his father’s 
will, and crowned at Belize by 
British authorities in church and 
state, was placed under the direc- 
tion of a British consular agent re- 
siding in the territory. The ex- 
tent of Mosquitia, according to the 
earliest writers, is estimated from, 
and inclusive of, the Chiriqui La- 
goon to Cape Honduras, and of 
course the mouth of the river San 
Juan belonged to that sovereignty. 
Excited, as is well known, by the 
citizens, if not the agents of the 
government of the United States, 
the government of Nicaragua,in pur- 
suance of the old Spanish claim, not 
only occupied the town of San Juan, 
but after protest from the authori- 
ties, tore down and insulted the 
Mosquitian flag, and carried the 
officers of the post prisoners to 
Nicaragua. The assistance of the 
British government was claimed, and 
afforded by Captain Loch, the senior 
naval officer on the Jamaica station, 
who ascended the river in his boats, 
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took the fortified post of Sera- 

iqui, and forced his way into lake 

icaragua; insisted on and obtained 
the release of the prisoners, and 
established the authority of the 
Mosquitian king at SanJuan. This 
was the state of affairs when Mr. 
Squier arrived. Accepting the fait 
accompli, but ignoring the status 
ante quo, he coolly denies all the 
antecedents of the Mansion king- 
dom; attributes the statement of 
early travellers respecting the boun- 
daries, made at a time when no dis- 
pute was pending, to interested 
motives ; and would have us accept 
his dictum given at such a time, 
, under such circumstances, as 

al, 

The agent of the British govern- 
ment in Mosquitia was Mr. Patrick 
Walker, a gentleman whose able 
dispatches fully justify the view 
taken by the British government 
in this matter, and his selection 
for the delicate and difficult office 
assigned him. Mr. Squier is fond 
of quoting his own dispatches and 
those of the Nicaraguan officials, 
and comparing their ‘ simple’ dignity 
with the arrogant tone of the British; 
he might have had the fairness to 

uote at equal length those of Mr. 
alker; but as he nolonger feared 
opposition from that gentleman, who 
had been drowned in the ascent of 
the river with the expedition under 
Captain Loch, in the endeavour to 
save a Prussian gentleman acting as 
his secretary, so he could not let the 
grave close over him without an 
attempt to vilify his character, and 
would have us believe that Mr. 
Walker’s social life was as intem- 
perate as hedeclares his political con- 
duct to have been unprincipled. It 
may open the eyes of many in this 
country to the character of the diplo- 
macy of the United States, under 
the presidency of General Taylor, to 
know that their representative inthat 
country could keep out of sight the 
ability of Mr. Walker, his care of 
the young king, and his noble con- 
duct to the Prussian emigrants, 
which was emulated by that of his 
wife, and go out of the way to notice 
his death, apparently for the express 
purpose of making a vile insinuation, 
utterly opposed to the habits and 
character of the man, well known as 
they were to Captain Loch and the 
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other British officers on the station 
and the authorities and inhabitants 
of Jamaica. On this point it is 
needless to say more, than that Mr. 
Squier misrepresents the dispafch of 
Captain Loch, who does not, as he 
would have us believe, seek to con- 
ceal the cause of Mr. Walker’s death, 
nor give a false return of his killed 
and wounded, though the ‘simple’ 
American calls the graves, if not the 
dead, to witness the fact. 

These transactions, of little con- 
sequence indeed in themselves, are 
fair types of the foreign diplomacy 
of the republic which, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, on the north 
as well as the south, has by similar 
means selected her own boundaries 
—robbed Mexico of her better half 
—cut off a huge cantle from our 
province of New Brunswick—ob- 
tained the more valuable portion of 
Lake Superior, and with it two de- 
grees, or 150 miles in breadth, from 
thence to the Pacific, say 300,000 
square miles of territory, and the 
ie of California and the Oregon 
—which permitted the attempt to 
annex Cuba—is now annexing 
the Sandwich Islands, and will 
annex Mexico. We make these 
latter assertions on the authority of 
Mr. Squier himself, who broadly 
declares that, if necessary to obtain 
a rapid transit to California, Mexico 
must be annexed, and that the pre- 
sence of a few ‘Americans’ in the 
Sandwich Islands would justify their 
annexation also; and the question 
might well be asked, why, if the 
American Union acknowledge and 
treat with chiefs of roving tribes of 
Indians—if they accredit agents to 
the native king of the Sandwich 
Islands—Great Britain may not do 
the same by the king of Mosquitia? 
and why, if they may annex Mexico 
to obtain a passage to California, or 
the Sandwich Islands to obtain the 
command over the central Pacific, 
Great Britain would not have been 
equally justified had she, as Mr. 
Squier says she did, endeavoured 
to obtain possession of Mosquitia 
for herself? 

We are no supporters of bottle- 
holding policy. We see no good 
in great powers bolstering up small 
dummies, and a sham king is, like 
every other sham, to be abhorred ; 
but a sham of two hundred years’ 
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standing and more, has some of 
the venerableness and prescription 
of antiquity, and even ‘ Americans 
del Norte’ recognise the right of 
pre-emption. 
‘ Yet notwithstanding the anti- 
quity of the claim of the Mos- 
quito King, witnessed by the oldest 
authors and earliest travellers, to the 
coast, as far as and inclusive of the 
Chiriqui Lagoon, the best harbour 
on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and equal probably to any in the 
world, that right was given up by the 
usurping British on Mr. Ww er’s 
suggestion, and as Lord Palmerston 
expressly declares, ‘ that all occasion 
for el with Nicaragua might be 
avoided.’ We cannot but express 
the hope that Costa Rica may here- 
after obtain that valuable possession, 
for that state might and would use 
it with advantage to itself, and with- 
out prejudice to us. But to return 
to the lines of communication, and 
especially to that of Nicaragua, 
which occasioned this digression. 
The bay of San Juan is capable of 
receiving large ships, but does not 
offer a very secure harbourage. 
The bar at the mouth of the river 
precludes their entrance into it, 
and Mr. Squier’s silence on the 
subject must satisfy any one, who 
has not prejudged the question, 
that no ship canal could be con- 
structed from San Juan to Lake 
Nicaragua as a commercial specula- 
tion. The river however admitted, 
as we have seen, the passage of our 
ships’ boats ; and subsequently a line 
of small steamers has been estab- 
lished on it, for passenger traffic, by 
Messrs. Vanderbilt, of New York. 
The lake is estimated at 128 feet 
above the Pacific ocean, and above 
118 miles in length, butshifting sand 
banks appear to render access from 
it to the river difficult. Beyond, at a 
distance of sixteen miles, is Lake 
Managua, or Leon, twelve miles of 
this are, however, to be considered as 
a portion of the former lake, under 
the name of the ‘Estero de Pana- 
loya.’ This lake, therefore, has no 
connexion with Lake Nicaragua, 
nor indeed has it any outlet, its 
waters are more than 156 feet above 
the Pacific ocean ; beyond this the 
summit level is 203 feet, and from its 
western slope the ‘Estero Real,’ a 
deep and navigable water, explored 
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by Captain Belcher, flows into the 
Gulf of Fonseca, or Choncagua, a 
harbour equal, Mr. Squier says, to 
that of San Francisco, in California, 
and he does notexaggerate its merits. 
Here is Tigre Island, which was 
seized by a British squadron, and 
almost immediately evacuated on 
the protest of the ‘Americans del 
Norte,’ in behalf of the state of 
Honduras, who, on our evacua- 
tion, proceeded to occupy it them- 
selves. 

The difficulties on the San Juan 
side precluding the construction of 
a ship canal, the inquiry need not 
be further prosecuted in this direc- 
tion; it may however be admitted 
that in the possession of the line of 
the San Juan, the United States 
have the most available route for 
steam communication and passenger 
traflictothe eastward of Tehuantepec. 
It is clearly the line pointed out by 
nature. Of the others projected 
from Lake Nicaragua to San Juan 
del Sur, Salinas Bay and the Gulf 
of Nicoya, it may be sufficient to say 
that they are all inferior in every 


respect to that of the Gulf of Fon- 
seca. We may therefore proceed 


to the most westerly line, viz., that 
from the Gulf of Campechi to Tehu- 
antepec, and here the careful survey 
of Don Jose de Garay, the perusal 
of which Mr. O’Gorman has made 
easy, can leave no doubt on the mind 
of any one as to the possibilit 

of constructing a ship canal in this 
locality. With respect to this route, 
it may be assumed that the harbour 
at the mouth of the river Coatza- 
coalcos, which flows into the Gulf of 
Campechi, is fully sufficient for the 
purpose required ; that that river is 
navigable at present for first class 
vessels for thirty-four miles, and by 
the removal of a single shoal would 
be for thirty more; that probably 
the actual cutting would not exceed 
fifty miles, the height to be over- 
come would be 625 feet from 
the junction of the Maletengo river: 
an inconsiderable elevation when the 
length of the base is taken into ac- 
count, equalled, if not exceeded by 
canals even in England, as for in- 
stance, the Cardiff canal, the receipts 
of which for one year would have 
paid the cost of: its construction, 
and not in proportion socostly awork 
as the Caledonian. The harbour on 
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the Pacific side, which must be 
formed out of a lagoon, is, however, 
inferior. This coast indeed is con- 
stantly changing its character, and 
the port of Tehuantepec, which Cortez 
selected as the future emporium of 
the trade of the Pacific, is now de- 
serted by the river which then flowed 
into it, and useless. The descrip- 
tion given by Cortez of this country 
is very interesting,* and shows the 
comparatively high state of civiliza- 
tion of the native inhabitants at the 
time of its conquest, agreeing in 
other respects with the more recent 
accounts; and singularly enough, the 
name of his lieutenant on this coast 
was also De Garay. This line has 
one great advantage over that of 
Darien; in the salubrity of its cli- 
mate; DonJose and his party worked 
out their survey through the worst 
season of the year without injury. 
The abundance of mahogany and 
other woods, especially pine—the 
richness of the soil—the presence of 

eat mineral wealth—and the 

eauty of the country seem to invite 
settlement, and accordingly the 


Americans del Norte are proceeding 


to take possession.f 

It appears then that the great 
isthmus of Central America offers 
facilities for ship canals at Darien 
and Tehuantepec, a railroad at Pa- 
nama, and steam communication b 
Lake Nicaragua; the two last will, 
we may assume, fulfil the conditions 
now required of them; it remains to 
ascertain whether it is desirable that 
ship canals should be constructed at 
all, i.e. whether, if constructed, the 
trade of the east would pass through 
them. Of one it may be safely pre- 
dicted in the negative—the region 
of calms must ever prevent the navi- 
pee of the Isthmus at Darien by 

aded vessels bound westward; we 
believe that other causes will exclude 
Tehuantepec also, and will proceed 
to justify our belief in the sense, if 
not the words, of Mr. Asa Whitney. 

Mr. Whitney, like Mr. Squier, 
requires an introduction. If the 
latter is an exclusive ‘ American 
del Norte,’ the former is of a Ca- 
tholic spirit, and a citizen of the 
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world, who, having conceived large 
ideas respecting commerce and its 
future course of transit, has 
already devoted ten years of his 
life to their development. Last year 
Mr. Whitney came to England, and 
astonished scientific men of 
classes by the truth, no less than 
the boldness, of his commercial 
creed. At the Royal Geographical 
Society, and at the meeting of the 
British Association at Ipswich, his 
lucid statements were listened to 
with, we believe we may safely 
say, general approbation ; excepting, 
perhaps, from those already com- 
mitted to an —* faith. 
Commerce, Mr. Whitney would 
say, is the exchange of surplusses 
between different parts of theglobe, 
and can only be continued between 
countries in which those surplusses 
are different. Were the question 
simply to bring the produce of the 
East direct to Europe it might be 
shown that nothing would be gained 
by the passage of the Isthmus, and 
that the present routes would be 
still preferred; but the immigration 
of a vast population to the east coast 
of the Pacific—the certainty that 
European civilization, art, and 
science are now fairly planted there 
—that its productions differ in no- 
thing essential from those of the 
west coast of the Atlantic, must 
satisfy us that the trade of India and 
China will be directed, primarily, 
into that channel ; and indeed at the 
present time Chinese emigrants are 
reaping a rich harvest in California. 
Moreover, on the principles of _ 
circle sailing, so well described by 
Mr. Findlay in the Appendix to the 
second volume of his work, the di- 
rect route to China would be by the 
Oregon and north-west coast of 
America to Japan. But this is not 
all. The valley of the Mississippi 
is rapidly fillmg with emigrants 
from Europe, as will be also the 
country more immediately to the 
north; these will become, at no 
long-distant period of time, con- 
sumers toa large amount; and Mr. 
Whitney therefore set himself to 
solve this problem. Admitting that 


* Letters and Despatches of Hernandez Cortez, p. 404. 

+ See notice in the Times of March 17th that the President is determined to 
enforce a proposed treaty for the construction of a railroad in this locality against 
the all but unanimous vote of the Mexican Congress. 
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the trade of China and Eastern Asia 
must tirst be directed to the north- 
west coast of America, and that the 
centre of North America will also 
soon become the centre of the great 
demand for the staples of that trade, 
how are the coasts of the Atlantic 
to preserve an interest in it? and he 
came to the conclusion that this 
could only be done by uniting that 
ocean to the Pacific by a railway, 
not across the Isthmus of Panama, 
but across the widest part of the 
continent from New York to Van- 
couver’s Island. 
Mr. Whitney is not only a great 
olitical economist, but a great phi- 
anthropist; and he could not but 
see how rapidly the consummation 
to be desired would be accelerated 
by the very means he proposed to 
adopt. He saw, moreover, that 
those means would, by facilitating 
settlement in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, benefit millions of his fellow- 
creatures; and yet more, that those 
millions, attracted by his proposed 
means of communication to the fer- 
tile lands of the west, would afford 
him the only material necessary for 
his work. He therefore conceived 
the simple but grand idea of con- 
structing a railway from sea to sea 
without capital in money, asking 
only to be permitted to use the waste 
lands, in a belt of sixty miles across 
the continent, and engaging with 
these as his capital to construct the 
railway, pay ten cents for every 
acre occupied, and to make it a free 
road for all mankind, subject to 
such tolls only as would be sufficient 
to keep it in repair. Whether feasi- 
ble or not, the greatness of the pro- 
ject must command our admiration. 

ut was it not, is it not, feasible? 
Twenty-three states of the union 
declared, by their representatives 
in the legislature, that it was— 
scientific men here heard his expla- 
nations and admitted their sufli- 
ciency—the difficulties to be over- 
come do not appear so great as 
modern engineering hasalready dealt 
with successfully. What, then, has 
delayed its commencement? De- 
pendent on the soil for his capital, it 
was necessary to start from a point 
where wood could be found. The 
delays which impede legislative 
proceedings in the model Republic, 
are not less trifling in character, or 
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less vexatious in effect, than those 
of our corrupt monarchy; but local 
government in local affairs facili- 
tates individual progress, and con- 
sequently the stream of immigra- 
tion flows steadily on, selecting its 
own channels; lately it has been 
directed into the district to the 
south of Lake Michigan, which 
Mr. Whitney had selected for his 
eastern terminus, and it appears not 
unlikely that this district may be 
settled, so as to prevent its being 
available for his purpose, before his 
bill pass the federal legislature. 
What, then, is to be done? Are 
Mr. Whitney’s theories, founded on 
the nature of things, to be aban- 
doned from the force of circum- 
stances? Is accident to prevail over 
forethought? By no means. Mr. 
Whitney, being an ‘American,’ could 
scarcely be expected to contemplate 
his own country with impartial eyes, 
and so it has happened that in the 
line selected by him he has com- 
mitted an error. 

The lines of railway throughout 
the United States, from north to 
south will meet at Galena, on the 
Upper Mississippi. On this account 
Mr. Whitney selected that point for 
his eastern terminus; and, crossing 
the prairies, with a view to Cali- 
fornia as well as Oregon, he chose 
the South Pass, the ordinary emi- 
grant route, as the point to cross 
the great watershed of the conti- 
nent. To this route, considered by 
itself, there are several prima facie 
objections; but when the whole 
continent is surveyed, andits capa- 
bilities and necessities taken into 
consideration, it will appear at once 
in its true sectarian features. 

The most casual inspection of 
the map of North America will 
show that the great inlets into it 
are the St. Lawrence and the Mis- 
sissippi. This the French ascer- 
tained when La Salle first traced 
the intimacy and completeness of 
this inland navigation. It is obyi- 
ous that in determining the best 
route across the continent, this 
must afford the basis of calcula- 
tion; but besides the internal, the 
external facilities must be consi- 
dered. Experience has shown, and 
even the Americans ‘del Norte’— 
here, by the way, ‘del Sur,’ for 
north and south are only relative 
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terms—have confessed* that the At- 
lantic terminus of any railway sys- 
tem must be sought at Halifax, if 
only for this reason, that it is the 
nearest port to Europe; and in 
whosesover hands the port remains, 
will remain also the command of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Seeing this, Mr. Howe, the colo- 
nial secretary for Nova Scotia, with 
characteristic ardour and indomit- 
able perseverance, devoted all his 
energies to the organization of a 
great system of railway communica- 
tion throughout British North Ame- 
rica, obtained through Lord Grey 
the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment upon the funds necessary to 
be invested on the security afforded 
by the colonial income in that 
colony, which, far exceeding its ex- 
penditure, is derived from a trade 
carried on in a greater tonnage 
than that possessed by all Ireland. 
Although by the contradictory course 
of colonial office policy, and want of 
firmness in arbitrating between con- 
flicting interests in the colonies, the 
commencement of this work has 
been delayed, there can be no doubt 
that Halifax will be connected b 
rail with Quebec as well as with 
Boston and New York, within a 
very short period of time, and that 
even to Galena, Mr. Whitney’s 
eastern point of departure, the 
shortest road from Europe will be 
vid the British Colony of Nova 
Scotia. The unparalleled system 
of water communication afforded by 
the St. Lawrence andGreat Canadian 
lakes must be looked on, so far at 
least as Europe is concerned, as the 
direct route to the interior of North 
America; and even now, with the 
exception of two miles, at the falls 
of St. Mary, between lakes Superior 
and Huron, it is open for steam 
communication. The western ex- 
tremity of lake Superior, when a 
canal shall have been made that 
short distance, may therefore be 
considered as the Atlantic terminus 
of navigation. This is nearly the 
centre of the continent, and about 
1500 miles only distant from the 
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Pacific coast. But beyond this 
point extraordinary facilities for 
water communication are afforded; 
a chain of lakes and rivers, which 
could be made navigable with little 
difficulty, extends from Lake Supe- 
rior to Lake Winnipeg, through 
the fertile valley of the Kami- 
nistoquoia, which Sir George 
Simpson likens to that of the 
Thames near Richmond, and which 
must be hereafter the granary of 
the copper mining district of Lake 
Superior; while from Lake Win- 
nipeg by the Saskatchwan, the na- 
vigation is now open to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, interrupted 
only by one fall. By the Mississippi 
and Missouri, a parallel point could 
be attained with equal facility, and 
thus such a variety and extent of 
commercial intercourse provided for 
as the world has never yet witnessed. 
It must be obvious that a railway 
lying between these two great 
natural routes, must have advan- 
tages far beyond afiy other; it would 
also have an easier course, and 
in addition lands, equally, if not 
more fertile and well timbered 
throughout in the valleys. Certainly 
here nature has provided a highway 
forthe nations to pass over through a 
country where the population of 
Europe would be, to use an Ameri- 
canism, sparse. 

The idea of opening this water 
communication is due to Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, who in the year 
1794, first crossed the continent to 
the Pacific. We may anticipate 
that, the corresponding year in the 
ae century will see it opened 
xy means then unknown and un- 
thought of. The steamers of Eng- 
land and the United States already 
plough the waters of the Pacific 
sea board; by that period, not only 
will steamers cross the continent 
with greater facility than his birch 
canoe, but the whistle of the locomo- 
tive and rattle of the long extended 
train, will awake the echoes of the 
Rocky mountains and arouse the 
slumbering genius of the coast. 

To Mr. Whitney the praise is due 


* See extracts from New York Tribune and the Pennsylvania Inquirer, printed 


by Trelawney Saunders, with a list of works treating on this subject. 
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of first contemplating this result by 
this meaus, though ew R. Car- 
michael Smyth not long after 
broached the same startling pro- 

al here, modified by English 
eeling and English habitsof thought, 
and adapted to the peculiar social 
evils under which this country at 
present exists. Almost simultane- 
ously Captain Synge having, while 
in Canada, directed his attention 
particularly to the means of water 
communication afforded by the lakes 
and rivers of that country, which 
his corps, the Royal Engineers, 
have done so much to improve 
and make available, proposed a 
scheme for connecting the River 
Ottawa with Lake Huron, and sub- 
sequently in a paper read before 
the Royal Geographical Society, 
demonstrated the superiority of the 
British route across the continent 
over any other, which by the way, 
Mr. Whitney himself does not alto- 
gether deny. 

But in this fiel® there have been 
many workers. Mr. Isbister, a na- 
tive of the country, and familiarly 
acquainted with its topography, has 
given perhaps the most graphic 
sketch of its capabilities for internal 
communication by water, in a ‘Pro- 
posal for a new Penal Settlement in 
connexion with the colonization of 
the uninhabited districts of British 
North America ;’ and the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
ever awake to colonial interest, has 
published a volume on Canada, in 
which this is treated of at some 
length. Messrs. Wilsonand Richards 
esteem the opening this route the 
only means of ‘ Redeeming Britain 
and preserving Canada.’ Mr. 
Thomas Simpson, an officer of rank 
in the employ of the Hudson Bay 
Company, not only pointed out its 
importance ten years ago, but with 
Mr. Dunn, also a servant of that 
company, showed the importance of 
the North-West coast with refer- 
ence to the trade of the Sandwich 
Islands and the Pacific generally, 
the whale fishery—its riches m 
minerals, and especially coal; and 
it must not be forgotten that all our 
Arctic voyages, as well as those of 
Cook and Vancouver, have had for 
their object the opening a passage 
to the Pacific, which until the time 
of Mackenzie and Vancouver, who 
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almost met on its shores, was be- 
lieved to exist through thecontinent. 

Of the trade of the Pacific, some- 
thing should be said, and although 
we do not share in the sickly senti- 
mentality which contemplates the 
intrusion of civilization into savage 
life as an evil, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the gross, the terrible 
scandal to Christianity consequent 
on the length of time at preseut 
occupied in trading voyages to the 
Pacific, and in the whale trade 
especially. There are, says Mr. 
Findlay, few places which surpass 
those resorted to by the whalers for 
all kinds of vice, and this may well 
be believed when it is known, that 
the whaling fleet of the United 
States alone, in the Pacific, amounts 
to nearly 700 vessels, of an average 
burden of nearly 400 tons, employ- 
ing notlessthan16,000men. Asmany 
of these are detained by it from their 
homes from three to four years, in an 
occupation so uncertain as to have 
the excitement of gambling, this 
demoralization of the inhabitants of 
the islands follows as a natural con- 
sequence; but let this trade, as well 
as the seal fishing, be carried on 
from the north-west coast, and the oil 
exported as a regular staple of trade, 
not only would these crying evils be 
mena. but its vicissitudes, which 
are now so great, be nearly if not 
entirely removed, the gain to the 
sailors would be incalculable, and 
that to the merchant at home well 
worth his consideration. The 
deep inlets of Juan de Fuca Strait, 
Puget’s and King George’s Sounds, 
between which it lies, added to its 
central situation, give toVancouver’s 
Island an importance beyond any 
other point on the north-west coast 
of America; and although the 
Columbiariver is the natural channel 
of communication with the interior, 
yet, the close approximation of the 
waters of Puget’s Sound to those of 
that river, as well as the number and 
superior character of its harbours, 
unrivalled, we believe, on the surface 
of the globe, points to them as the 
great marine commercial emporium 
of the future. Here must one day 
be the seat of power on the Pacific, 
and whoever secures the means of 
transit here will control the commerce 
of its waters. Great Britain, the 
United States, and Russia, are now, so 
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to speak, the three greatest empires 
on the Globe, each larger and 
more powerful than any of the 

eatest of antiquity; that power 
as not been given them to waste 
in fruitless quarrels. Great Britain 
and America have stretched across 
the new world, as Great Britain and 
Russia have across the old ; their in- 
terests are all centered in the Pacific; 
let them there meet and join hands. 
The shortest route from California 
to China lies along the coasts already 
occupied by them; they owe it to 
the world to open it without delay ; 
nor would we stop here, contented 
with connecting the Atlantic and the 
Pacific by a westward route ; as itis 
in the power of Great Britain and 
the United States to do that, so is 
it in the power of Great Britain and 
Russia to open an eastern route. 
Our own nation possesses the ex- 
treme points of such a communica- 
tion at Van Dieman’s Land and 
Ireland. The gold of California has 
opened the route by land to the 
north-west coast of America, the gold 
of Australiawill openthat to the most 
southern shores of the Indian ocean. 
We have lately occupied the mouth 
of Irawaddy, through which a great 
circle drawn from England to Van 
Dieman’s Land passes; Russia has 
power over the great northern 
lain; we have already penetrated 
into Cachmere, and shortly the 
bounds of the two empires will meet 
in Asia. Let but the diplomatists of 
the three nations eschew such policy 
as that of Mr. Squier, and unite 
for the benefit of themselves and 
the world, and the present gene- 
ration, already a witness to pro- 
gress almost miraculous, may cast 
into the shade all that has as yet 
been done; we now communicate 
by electric telegraph direct with the 
Mediterranean, in how many years 
more shall we have the same facility 
of communication with our Aus- 
tralian provinces? But to return 
to America. 

The line of connexion between 
the east and the west side of 
the Rocky Mountains must de- 
pend on the character of the passes 
through that chain and the relative 
advantages afforded by them. Mr. 
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Whitney naturally selected the 
southern pass, which, though 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea, is gen- 
tle of ascent, and offers no difficulty. 
This is the only available pass to the 
south of the boundary line between 
the United States and the British 
dominions, and, affording compara- 
tively easy access to California 
through the great salt basin, clearly 
indicates the geographical fact that 
California belongs rather to the cen- 
tral than the northern division of 
America ;* for the country about 
the head waters of the Snake or 
Saptin branch of the Columbia is, 
if any such can be found in the 
world, an impracticable country for 
the engineer. For our great highway 
we must therefore look to the north, 
and, just at the boundary, we find a 
pass of less elevation practicable at 
present, as Sir George Simpson 
assures us, not only for horses, but 
for wheels ; opening a route shorter 
and far easier than the line traversed 
by himself, in his journey round the 
world, via the British North Ame- 
rican dominions and the Russian 
Empire, which presented no serious 
difficulties. The country to which 
the pass gives access is occupied by 
the northern waters of the Columbie, 
which here spread into extensive 
lakes, with fertile land around them, 
of which the magnificent growth of 
the hard wood on the sides of the 
hills offers a full and satisfactory 
indication, as witnessed by every 
traveller from the time of Ross Cox 
(1812) to the present day. It was 
on this parallel that the exploring 
party from the United States’ expe- 
dition under Captain Wilkes cressed 
from St. George’s Sound to the 
valley of the Columbia on horse- 
back. It may be remarked, however, 
that the westerly trending of the 
Rocky Mountains towards the north 
offers an equally available route 
on the line of Mackenzie's track, by 
the head waters of Frazer’s River 
to the Salmon River, which bears his 
name. Of the north-west coast 
it may be with truth asserted, 
that no portion of the globe offers 
a more inviting field for coloniza- 
tion: coal is found in abundance, of 
excellent quality, in Vancouver's 





* This route may however shortly be closed by the secession of the Mormons 
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Island, and indeed is not wanting 
throughout the route proposed, 
being found in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Canada, the Michigan 
territory, and the valley of the 
Saskatchwan. Where God has 
pointed out the way, he has pro- 
vided the means: all His works are 
perfect. 

Of distance and cost of transit, 
it may be sufficient to say, that Mr. 
O’Gorman, in the very elaborate 
summary appended to his transla- 
tion of Garay’s work, calculates a 
saving to the United States over 
Europe of 2500 miles to the north- 
west coast; Mr. Squier of 4500 to 
the Sandwich Islands ; and in pro- 
portion to India and China, in time, 
say twenty-five days. This con- 
firms Mr. Whitney’s calculations, 
and justifies his assertion that the 
trade, of Europe at least, will never 
pass through the isthmus. A route 
that would exclude the commerce 
of Europe can never be the true 
one. By Mr. Whitney’s  esti- 
mate, the distances from Europe 
across the continent show an advan- 
tage over the Cape route of nearly 
2000 miles. To Hobart Town there 
wouldbe a loss of 955; but Mr. Whit- 
ney has shown that the natural ex- 
changes of Australia are with the 
Indian Archipelago, and not with 
America or Europe, to the produc- 
tions of which hers assimilate. In 
time, however, even there the land 
route would have the advantage, 
and the rapidity of transit would 
more than compensate for the in- 
creased distance; by it, the outward 
journey to China might be made 
in thirty days, or returning with 
heavy goods in sixty. The corres- 
ponding voyage round the Cape 
of Good Hope, the shortest route 
except this, taking the lowest esti- 
mate would be, respectively, 80 and 
120 days. The advantages in cost 
of transit are equally remarkable. 
Adopting Mr. Whitney’s calcula- 
tions, which have now been long 
before the public without being, so 
far as we know, confuted, and of 
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which we see no reason to doubt 
the general accuracy ; the cost of 
a ton freight from Canton to Liver- 
pool may be given as 4/. by the 
ordinary route; we have noticed 
lately as much as 7/. given to clipper 
vessels to insure speed in the pas- 
sage. By the overland route, so to 
speak, it would not on Mr. Whitney's 
plan exceed 4/., thus making the 
saving effected in time clear gain, 
besides the reduction of the insur- 
ance consequent on that, and the 
decreased risk of the sea voyage, to 
say nothing of the increased demand 
which must follow the settlement of 
the centre of North America. 

Of all countries, our own is most 
interested in this matter. The 
United States have means of ex- 
pansion without leaving their own 
immediate territories; we have none 
but in colonial possessions. Mr. 
Whitney, to illustrate his position, 
places America in the midst of the 
map of the world, and terms it her 
centre. Mr. Squier and his party 
would call it the axis of the civilized 
world. But let any one elevate an 
artificial globe to the latitude of 
London, or examine Hughes’s map 
of the world on the plane of the me- 
ridian of London, and he will see 
that Great Britain is in the centre 
of by far the greater part of the 
habitable land in the ao. and that 
even South America seems to bend 
towards her to solicit her attentions. 
The title of Mr. Richards’s work 
is not altogether erroneous, nor 
Mr. Bull’s complacent meditations 
without reason. Between.the east 
and the west she may yet hold 
the balance, but it must be by 
opening the communications be- 
tween them herself, maintaining her 
colonial relations, and spreading her 
children and her institutions over the 
face of the globe. May she accept 
her mission and realize her destinies, 
lest it be said of her, as of Babylon 
of old—Mene Tekel Peres.— God 
hath numbered thy kingdom and 
divided it. Thou art weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting.’ 





